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A LITERARY FREELANCE IN LONDON 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


I. THE BEGINNINGS 


LETTER arrived a few days 

ago from a young man, a com- 
plete stranger, in California, who 
told me that he was just setting out 
for the East and that he wanted to 
consult me about the prospects of 
taking up writing as a profession. 
I could not stop him; for he is, I 
suppose, already on his way. And 
though I shall have plenty of things 
to say, I wonder how I am going to 
frame them. Put bluntly the liter- 
ary life should, if possible, be avoid- 
ed as the plague. 

Not that I am making any per- 
sonal complaint. I have enjoyed it 
all a good deal; yet I often wonder 
how I have managed to survive at 
all. Padraic Colum and I were once 
discussing a friend of ours, a man 
of real genius who has never been 
adequately recognized, and he said, 
“The fellow is very bitter about his 
neglect. He thinks the world owes 
him something. But the truth is 


that the world owes us writers noth- 
ing. We get our fun—and that is 
enough.” 

Yet writers all grumble, and not, 
despite Colum’s wisdom, without 
some justice. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
passing through Canada some time 
ago, found the Convention of Cana- 
dian Authors in session. He was 
surprised to learn that so many as 
two hundred and seventy persons 
were present. “Poor chaps!” he is 
reported to have said, “they have 
my sympathy.” 

He knew of course that his own 
success depended upon the thou- 
sandth frantic lucky chance. Dr. 
Johnson told the whole story in a 
single line: 


“Toil, envy, want, the patron, and 
the jail.” 


And though that was written before 
fame and as much fortune as John- 
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son needed had come his way, Pope 
at the summit of his glory said with 
a good nature which he was by then 
able to afford: 


“Why did I write? what sin to me 
unknown 

Dipped me in ink, my parents’ or 
my own?” 


Yet he, too, understood perfectly 
well the miseries of Grub Street that 
he had barely managed to escape. 

If I escaped them it was only be- 
cause I did not take up writing as a 
means of livelihood. I think it is 
true to add that I did not have any 
literary ambitions. My riming, like 
Burns’s (though it is absurd to 
point out the enormous difference in 
other respects) was done “for fun.” 
None of my books, save the first, 
which I did not seriously expect to 
get printed, was written except at 
the instance of some publisher or 
other. And there have been a dozen 
or so of them during the fifteen 
years of my literary life. 

When I began to scribble verses 
first, about twenty years ago, I am 
sure that publication was remote 
from my mind. And it was not un- 
til five years later that I diffidently 
made a selection from among them 
and sent them the rounds of Lon- 
don publishers. I will not be so 
hypocritical as to say that I regret 
the fact that at last a publisher of- 
fered to bring them out at his own 
expense; but it is true that I might 
have been happier had I remained 
simply a man of literary taste un- 
tormented by literary ambitions: if 
I had been content to remain a writ- 
er of an occasional sonnet or essay 
for my private modest amusement. 

I was fortunate in having it im- 
pressed upon me from the outset 
that writing brought no pecuniary 
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returns. With one or two excep- 
tions the first papers and magazines 
I wrote for did not pay for contri- 
butions; and I never felt it as a 
grievance. They were struggling 
radical publications without funds, 
and it never occurred to me that I 
should be paid—though I was glad 
enough to accept a half-guinea if 
such a thing was available. So I 
hung on to a job, as I shall con- 
tinue to hang on to one, and used 
my surplus energy and free time for 
writing. 


The first paper to accept anything 
from me was the Daily Herald, 
which was then edited by George 
Lansbury, who is now a member of 
Ramsay MacDonald’s cabinet. The 
first paper to pay me for anything 
was the New Witness, under the 
editorship of Cecil Chesterton. 


Long afterwards, when I had be- 


come closely associated with that 
weekly, I heard that my poem had 
been thrown, as a matter of routine 
(but not undeservedly), into the 
waste-basket, and was rescued only 
by accident. 

But the New Age was kindest of 
all the reviews to me in those early 
days. I had long read it with im- 
mense stimulation, recognizing its 
extraordinary intelligence, even 
though I was often irritated beyond 
all bearing by some of its views. 
But A. R. Orage was affable, though 
luckily by no means _ indulgent. 
Most of the paper was written by 
himself and his assistant A. E. Ran- 
dall, who is now, I believe, the edi- 
tor. He contrived to get contribu- 
tions from Shaw, Wells, Belloc, 
Chesterton and Bennett, among oth- 
ers, and to none of these did he ever 
make any payment. But he had to 
rely also upon contributions from 
obscure bright young men. I was 
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decidedly obscure, but he must have 
thought me bright enough to accept 
an occasional poem from me. 
Orage as an editor was good for my 
soul. He refused far more than he 
ever accepted from me, but he never 
sent a manuscript back without in- 
closing also a few lines of criticism 
in his own minute, difficult script. 
These were, as often as not, excori- 
ating, and I once ventured to pro- 
test. “Maynard,” he said, “whether 
I am right or wrong is not the ques- 
tion. I am the editor.” For a long 
time I kept several of these notes 
as a scourge for the proud flesh. 
There were other advantages in 
being a writer for the New Age. It 
meant a good deal to be near Orage, 
for he talked as well as he wrote, 
and with the same bright cynical 
precision. And the New Age gang 
assembled one evening each week 
in the Café Royal in Regent Street. 


Perhaps it didn’t mean much more 


than drinking absinthe, which 
seemed to be the prevailing affecta- 
tion there, and of looking at celeb- 
rities. But even to be in the same 
room with Epstein or Augustus 
John, in those days, was a help in 
its way. 

It has always been a great grief 
of mine that Orage, whom I consid- 
er to be among the greatest journal- 
ists of our time, threw up his work, 
and took to the pseudo-mysticism 
of Gurdjiev. It is some relief, how- 
ever, to recall Chesterton’s com- 
ment when A. J. Penty told him 
that Orage had joined the colony at 
Fontainebleau: “Well, well, I never 
thought he’d come to that!” He is 
wandering round America at pres- 
ent propagating the mysteries of the 
cult; but it is a little difficult for 
me to imagine that a man so hard 
headed as Orage can be permanent- 
ly affected by such nonsense. I fear 


that his recent books have been 
mainly patched together from old 
files of the New Age. But the fact 
that he has brought them out at all 
gives one a grain of comfort, and 
suggests that he may yet return to 
his true orbit. 

Shortly before I began to write 
for Orage’s paper (and it was this 
that first excited my strong interest 
in it), there appeared in its pages 
one of the most brilliant contro- 
versies I have ever read. The sub- 
ject was Socialism; and Shaw and 
Wells were upon one side, with Bel- 
loc and Chesterton on the other. 
Both sides equally detested Capital- 
ism; indeed, if there was an advan- 
tage in this matter, I think it was 
with the opponents of Socialism. 
After I had got to know Orage well, 
I raised the question of republishing 
those articles in book form. He said, 
“T’ve often wanted to do it, but Shaw 
stands in the way. Why don’t you 
ask him? He may let you do it. 
He doesn’t like me.” 

Thus encouraged, I did write to 
Mr. Shaw about it. I received a 
long reply in his own beautifully 
clear handwriting, which was main- 
ly taken up with the business side 
of the proposition. Equally charac- 
teristic, but more entertaining was 
his remark: “Now, you are a poet. 
And that means that you are either 
a keen man of business, like Yeats 
and Rossetti, or else a complete im- 
becile in that department.” He had 
got me either way. If I was too 
good a man of business, I should be 
likely to cheat him: if I was not 
good enough at business, I should 
be certain to be cheated by the pub- 
lisher. The articles still remain in 
the files of the New Age. 

Shaw was, of course, always seri- 
ous even when he was most humor- 
ous. When Goldwyn, the movie 
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magnate, wrote to him asking to be 
allowed to produce some of his 
plays for the screen, Shaw arranged 
for a meeting, but warned Goldwyn 
at the outset that, though he was 
willing to be convinced, he never 
had been persuaded by similar 
propositions. He let Goldwyn talk: 
and he talked for nearly an hour 
and had reached his peroration: 
“Now, Mr. Shaw, of course your 
plays reach a large number of peo- 
ple already. But just think how 
you would multiply your audience 
if they were made into movies! 
From the snows of Siberia to the 
sands of the Sahara the ideas of 
Bernard Shaw...” 

Here Shaw held up his hand. 
“Mr. Goldwyn,” he said, “what you 
have said convinces me that we shall 
never be able to come to terms. You 
see, Mr. Goldwyn, you are an artist, 
with the artist’s imagination; and I, 
I am only a plain business man.” 

Another editor to whom I am 
grateful, not only for the fact that 
he accepted and paid for my work, 
but for the fact that he always gave 
it careful criticism, is Father Jo- 
seph Keating, S.J., who is still edit- 
ing the Month. In those days it 
used to print poetry. 

I got in touch with Father Keat- 
ing through Father Martindale. I 
took down some of my verses to 
show him when he was staying at 
the Jesuit house at Roehampton. 
He had just been commissioned to 
write the life of Monsignor Robert 
Hugh Benson. I found him sprawl- 
ing on the floor of his reom, rather 
disgruntled at the task before him, 
which he was obliged to do under 
obedience to his religious superiors. 
“I don’t know what I’m going to 
say about Benson!” he exclaimed. 
“He was all activity, without any in- 
terior life.” However, when he went 
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more deeply into his material, he 
discovered that it was richer than 
he had anticipated. The result was 
a fascinating biography. 

The poems that I showed him that 
evening he liked, and in the kind- 
ness of his heart he undertook to 
send them on to the Month, where 
in due course they appeared. And 
during the next few years Father 
Keating published a number of my 
poems and articles. He had, I 
learned, the reputation of wanting 
to make a change, however small, in 
everything he accepted. He did this 
several times in the case of my con- 
tributions; but I never failed to 
recognize the acuteness of his sug- 
gested emendations. One poem he 
liked in content, but not in treat- 
ment. This I rewrote in a different 
meter, and it met with his approval. 
In the case of “The World’s Miser,” 
which has been upon the whole the 
most popular of my poems (but not, 
I think, the best), he saw at once 
that there was something wrong 
with the first version, so sent it 
back, hinting that it was not quite 
complete. It needed only six more 
lines, which came to me a couple 
of days later while I was riding 
down Oxford Street on the top of a 
bus. I must admit that without the 
application of the editorial goad the 
poem would in all probability have 
remained in its unsatisfactory state. 
I have since met editors who want 
to change an author’s copy, but 
without showing a particle of Fa- 
ther Keating’s intelligence and 
courtesy. 


Late in 1915 my first volume of 
poems was published by Erskine 
Macdonald. The little volume ap- 
peared luckily just at the moment 
when the British war propagandists 
were capitalizing Rupert Brooke’s 























death. Consequently poetry was 
experiencing a factitious boom. Al- 
most every young officer in the 
trenches, or out of them, was per- 
petrating verses, which his parents 
had published at their own expense. 
And though most of these were very 
bad, a certain amount of the work 
done was of fair merit. Little first- 
rate poetry was stimulated by the 
war; at any rate hardly any of the 
poetry about the war possessed even 
a scrap of value; but the young 
men fighting for England were 
stirred to an innocent lyricism 
about the beloved shires they had 
left behind them, which so many 
were never to see again. The best 
of this work had what was for verse 
a profitable market, and even the 
second best had a chance of one. 
This was where my Laughs and 
Whifts of Song benefited. 

The title, which is a line from 
Browning’s “Fra Lippo Lippi,” was 
not of my choosing, and in nine 
cases out of ten has been printed 
since as Laughs and Whiffs of Song, 
just as a subsequent book of mine 
was once ordered under the title of 
Drums of Deceit. Erskine Macdon- 
ald was a publisher who was busy 
taking advantage of the poetry 
boom, by making the military bards 
pay heavily for the honor of seeing 
their work between covers. But he 
published my book at his own risk, 
though I cannot say at my profit, in 
consideration of G. K. Chesterton 
writing a preface for it. This Mr. 
Chesterton most magnanimously 
did, saying a number of kind things 
about it, which were, however, judi- 
ciously guarded. 

The reviewers also were for the 
most part kind. In fact several of 
them whooped it up most extrava- 
gantly—for which I was not re- 
sponsible; and I was a lost man. 
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I do not think the book at all a 


good one. It was decidedly imita- 
tive of Chesterton; but I daresay it 
had a certain youthful freshness 
which was sufficiently engaging. 
The most amusing comment on it 
was made by Mr. Stephen Walsh 
who was afterwards Minister for 
War in Mr. MacDonald’s first cab- 
inet. He said to a friend who 
showed it to him, “Well, it’s good 
sense all right; but I don’t think it’s 
good poetry.” Personally I am a 
little doubtful even about the good 
sense. 

But the reviewers excited my 
publisher. He was still more ex- 
cited when a cable came from Amer- 
ica from Mr. Gomme, who was then 
publishing books in a small way, 
asking for the American rights. 
Joyce Kilmer, who was Gomme’s 
literary adviser, was responsible 
for this. I was sorry when the 
next mail brought news of his bank- 
ruptcy; but it was really fortunate 
that the book did not appear in the 
United States until several years lat- 
er, for then it included selections 
from two other books and made 
a rather more impressive volume. 

All this sort of thing prompted 
my publisher to egg me on to let 
him have another book. For this 
he gave me an advance of £10— 
which is the only money I have ever 
made on a book of verse. But why 
should I complain? Milton made 
only half that amount out of Para- 
dise Lost. At least I have never lost 
any money on my books of verse; 
and few poets can say as much. 

My second volume, Drums of De- 
feat, was the best of my first four 
volumes of verse, though it was imi- 
tative and immature like its prede- 
cessor. In fact not until the publi- 
cation of Exile in 1928 did I bring 
out a collection of verse which was 
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authentic. Yet—such are the dis- 
appointments of the literary life— 
that book passed almost unnoticed 
and sold negligibly. I now and 
then am infuriated to the point of 
frenzy by coming across an article 
on my verse which shows that the 
writer is unacquainted with the 
only work of mine for which I have 
any consideration. Yet Elinor Wy- 
lie and Léonie Adams have spoken 
to me of their admiration of these 
early verses. God help them! they 
must have been as young as I was. 

I was now finding a ready mar- 
ket for my poems, and, knowing I 
could always place them, I wrote 
far too many. My publisher began 


to press me for another volume; 
and I forced myself to write, wheth- 
er or not I had anything to say. My 
Folly published in 1918 was folly 
in every sense of the word. 


I can- 
not understand his eagerness, be- 
cause the sales of the previous vol- 
umes were not at all large. But he 
liked to pretend that they were. In 
fact he advertised that Laughs and 
Whifts of Song, which he published 
at a shilling in paper covers, had 
sold out except for a few copies 
which he was willing to dispose of 
for five shillings each. I am sure 
that at least two-thirds of the first 
printing were in his warehouse. 

I do not have a high opinion of 
his methods, but at least he tried 
harder than any publisher that I 
have had since to “put me over.” 
He even engaged a famous actress 
to give a reading of my poems. I 
had an amusing evening with her, 
at her invitation, instructing her as 
to how my poems should be read. 
Bernard Shaw had said that she 
possessed the most beautiful voice 
he had ever heard; and she read my 
poems beautifully (but all wrong) 
to a scanty audience. The truth is 
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that the poems were not nearly 
good enough, and the publicity in- 
dulged in made me ridiculous. I 
shuddered when a young man from 
the publisher’s office introduced 
Miss Miriam Lewis with the remark 
that Drums of Defeat sold for three 
and six pence net. 

Erskine Macdonald was only the 
trade name of the firm. The head 
of the company was a man of the 
name of Galloway Kyle. He was a 
strange person, whom I still like 
despite all that he has done for me 
and to me. His reputation as a 
publisher was not very good, and I 
have suffered from it. But he was 
the first man to believe in me; in- 
deed I fancy that he actually be- 
lieved that I was a great literary 
genius. But being attached to him 
damaged me more than I can esti- 
mate. 

He was not only a publisher: he 
was the organizer of the Poetry So- 
ciety and the editor of the Poetry 
Review. To this review I was al- 
lowed to contribute anything that I 
chose to write. My first article was 
one on “Mystical Poetry.” It 
brought me letters from Charles 
Lewis Hind, the editor of Francis 
Thompson when he was writing for 
the Academy, and Sir Herbert War- 
ren. Both of them were compli- 
mentary; and Mr. Hind advised me 
—in letters that I should have in- 
scribed on gold—to write very little. 
But compliments of this sort went 
to my head, and with Kyle at my 
shoulder I wrote feverishly. 

It was Kyle who sent me out to 
address the Chelsea branch of the 
Poetry Society in the drawing room 
of Mrs. J. A. Spender on contempo- 
rary poetry. The result was that he 
asked me to expand my remarks in- 
to a book, which eventually ap- 
peared as Our Best Poets. The lec- 
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ture was deliberately provocative; 
and in it I arranged the ten best 
English poets in order of merit. 
This was all very well for a lecture; 
but when it was put down in cold 
print it laid me damagingly open to 
criticism. Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son wrote to me upon the publica- 
tion of the book, “Many will dis- 
agree with your criticism, but no- 
body can deny that you have been 
interesting.” Vachel Lindsay wrote 
saying that I had seized upon just 
those aspects of his work that he 
most desired to have stressed. But 
the book, as the man whom I had 
placed as the third in order of the 
English poets wrote, “is not criti- 
cism.” It is not. It is merely a 
joke that Galloway Kyle took seri- 
ously. 


All this time, of course, I should 
have been paying close attention to 
perfecting myself, to self-criticism. 
But Kyle (and other people) would 
allow me no time for that. Ill-pre- 
pared as I was, I had to set up as an 
author. S. P. B. Mais, for example, 
wrote an hysterical chapter on me 
in his book From Shakespeare to O. 
Henry. There were no less than six- 
teen misprints in his citations of 
my poems; but though that an- 
noyed me, the notice being taken of 
me (though of no consequence) 
made me feel that I was somebody. 
What I badly needed was a critic 
at once friendly and caustic who 
would really have told me the truth. 
And I never found such a person 
until I arrived in America and got 
away from all the circumstances of 
a false start. By that time I had a 
reputation of a sort: I was fixed in 
the minds of the reviewers as a ro- 
bustious imitator of G. K. Chester- 
ton and Belloc. And by that time 
I was capable of criticizing myself; 
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though that does not diminish my 
gratitude for such comments as Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson, Padraic 


Colum, Van Wyck Brooks and 
others have been kind enough to 
make upon such work of mine as 
I have brought to their notice. 

Kyle not only injudiciously pub- 
lished my immature books of verse; 
and prompted me to the writing of 
Our Best Poets; he gave me a con- 
tract to complete a novel I had be- 
gun. Of all my books I regret this 
the most. It was thoroughly bad. 
But that in itself would not have 
mattered so much. Because I am 
convinced I could do something 
very much better than The Divine 
Adventure. In giving me a contract 
for the book, and an advance upon 
it, however, he tied me down with 
such ruinous terms, both for Eng- 
land and America, that I have never 
had the heart to venture again. To 
do the man justice, I suppose that 
he thought that as he had backed 
me in the beginning he had a first 
right in everything that I should 
write thereafter. But perhaps it 
was all providential. Had I fallen 
into other hands I might have be- 
come a novelist. And I am fairly 
sure that fiction is not my literary 
vocation—though I still have a de- 
sire to test it. 

The cacoéthes scribendi stimu- 
lated by Kyle was stimulated by 
others as well. Mr. Rhys, the editor 
of the Sunday Times, was looking 
round for a poet who at a moment’s 
notice was willing and able to write 
a poem commemorating the death 
of John Redmond. My name was 
given to him; he sent for me, and 
I agreed to produce a sonnet for 
him. I had never been accustomed 
to getting more than half a guinea 
for a poem, but, knowing the state 
of affairs, I stipulated for two 
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guineas. The bargain was a good 
one, but it almost ruined me as a 
poet. For Mr. Rhys was so pleased 
with the sonnet—not at all a good 
one I may say—that he was always 
afterwards ringing me up or send- 
ing me telegrams for other poems. 
I became a kind of poetic leader 
writer for the Sunday Times; and, 
as I was wanting to get married, I 
did not feel free to refuse his com- 
missions. Besides, they flattered 
my vanity. When Princess Patri- 
cia was married I did my stuff for 
him; when Theodore Roosevelt died, 
when Clemenceau was nearly assas- 
sinated, when Allenby captured 
Jerusalem I did the appropriate 
thing. One day Rhys rang me up: 
he wanted a poem on the march of 
the first American troops through 
London. I must confess that, like 
all Londoners, I had almost forgot- 
ten that there were any American 
troops about. But I rushed down 
to Queen Anne’s Gate to look at 
them, thinking they might be an in- 
spiration. I saw a long column of 
unsmiling doughboys marching past 
—so unlike our own breezy men— 
and I came back terribly depressed. 
But I wrote the poem; and I wrote 
a great deal of other rodomontade. 
Some of it, I suppose most of it, 
was the kind of bilge that was pop- 
ular. It wasn’t exactly insincere, 
because I was intensely patriotic, 
thinking of nothing except the de- 
feat of Germany. My poem on 
Zebrugge was widely quoted; and 
my poem on the first overtures for 
peace was written with passionate 
anti-Teutonic animosity; but there 
was not sufficient artistic sincerity 
in any of these Sunday Times poems. 
And again I damaged myself. 

Mr. Rhys was a charming editor. 
He always received me not only 
with courtesy but with deference. 


And only once did he very tactfully 
object to a certain expression in one 
of my poems that conflicted with 
his policy. Following upon the 
poems, he loaded me with as many 
books for review as I cared to take 
away; and, knowing that I was a 
Catholic, he took pains to see that 
any Catholic book should fall into 
my hands. He would sometimes 
detain me in talk about Catholicism, 
or about the Sinn Fein movement, 
in both of which he was interested. 
On Ireland I suspect he would have 
liked to have taken a line rather 
different from that dictated by the 
owners of his paper. 

I just escaped being brought in 
as one of his leader writers. I be- 
lieve I did write one or two leaders 
for him; but I had no wish to be 
entangled in regular journalism. 
Perhaps I was deterred by a friend- 
ship I contracted with his chief 
leader-writer; and by seeing how 
wretchedly so talented a fellow 
could exist. This man was not only 
a very capable journalist but a 
clever musician, and, at his sug- 
gestion, we agreed to collaborate in 
a musical comedy, he doing the 
music, I, the book. Poor Murray; 
he died before he could compose 
the music for the few lyrics I had 
written. But he lost nothing as far 
as I was concerned. 

All this time I was doing war 
work in the Ministry of Munitions 
—being debarred on account of my 
health from active service. I cannot 
profess that I performed my duties 
very strenuously. In particular I 
recall a day when I went to lunch 
at the House of Commons, and, 
when I suggested going back to my 
desk, Stephen Walsh who was the 
President of the Board of Trade, 
saying, “No, Theodore, you can’t go 
back. You’ve got to stay with us.” 

















Upon this I said, “But, Steve, I musi 
go back.” “Nonsense!” he said, “I 
won’t let you go back. I'll telephone 
and say that I am keeping you on 
very important official business.” 
And he did. Our business being to 
consume several whiskys and sodas 
apiece. 

I pause here to say that when 
afterwards he became Minister for 
War—at the time I am speaking of 
he was in Lloyd George’s coalition 
government—he had to wear a gor- 
geous uniform, which could be 
made to fit his diminutive size, but 
was also obliged to wear a sword, 
which could not. And I have had 
accounts from friends of how at of- 
ficial receptions His Majesty’s Min- 
ister for War used to trip over an 
excessively large sword at every 
step he took—whereat, no doubt, 
the enemies of England used to 
tremble. I have often laughed at 
seeing photographs of him stand- 
ing, dwarfed and top-hatted, among 
stalwart generals at military re- 
views. 

He was a very amusing fellow, 
and honest as politicians go, but a 
sentimentalist. It was to him that 


Chesterton addressed his vindictive 
sonnet: 
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“And you will gild with grease 

The papers, the employers, the po- 
lice, 

And vomit up the void your windy 
words 

To your New Christ; who bears no 
whip of cords 

For them who traffic in the doves 
of peace.” 


Nevertheless I remember to his 
credit that, though he worked in a 
mine at the age of fourteen, he 
could recite The Ingoldsby Legends 
by heart. 

I was, however, safely sterilized 
against taking politicians seriously. 
Otherwise I daresay that I should 
have been drawn into the political 
net. Hints were more than once 
thrown out to me that I could be a 
candidate for Parliament if I chose. 
But I did not give them more than 
a passing thought. I had no definite 
idea of what my work in life was to 
be; but I had even less in the way 
of political ambitions than in the 
way of literary ambitions. I was 
associated with the New Witness 
group, and with all of us politics, 
as then practiced in England, were 
of the Evil One. But their story 
has to be left to another article. 











MAY IN OXFORD 


By ELEANOR DOWNING, 


AY is a magic month; and, to 

many, Oxford exercises a power 
of enchantment no less potent than 
the flowery season. “May in Ox- 
ford” is a dream that some few of 
us “dream awake”; that all who love 
beauty in her secular changeless- 
ness and her seasonal variety should 
strive to translate into reality. For 
here, in this little hollow of the 
Thames Valley, spring presents a 
piquancy of contrast that is unpar- 
alleled. Against the stolid dignity 
of gray walls, of square-built towers 
and gothic spires, of formal “quads,” 
old churchyards and curving roads, 
breaks the assaulting loveliness of 


spring; of spring, in spray of new 


green and foaming cataract of 
flowers; of spring, in alternation of 
tumbling cloud and fitful sunlight; 
and, above all, of spring “felt in the 
blood, and felt along the heart.” Nor 
does one’s pulse leap alone at the 
touch of the gay season; for Oxford 
is a city of youth—of youth that ap- 
pears almost pathetically young, 
against the background of a still 
regnant past. Youth and age, per- 
manence and flux—I had almost 
said, time and eternity, since, to our 
relative vision, twelve centuries’ 
seem little short of it—these are 
borne in upon us in Oxford with a 
compelling force. We may come to 
that city in “the merrie month of 
May” as to a pageant—and not be 
disappointed—but we go, having be- 
held in the multi-colored pageant 


1The earliest reliable historical records re- 
lating to Oxford carry us back to the eighth 
century, though the city is not mentioned as 
a scholastic center until early in the twelfth 
century. Dawson, The Mirror of Oxford. Lon- 
don. 1912. Pp. 2, 10. 


M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.) 


and its timeless setting the paradox 
of life. 

To one who (like myself) views 
Oxford, not as a stranger, but as a 
student from another land, who has 
spent at least six terms and per- 
haps a “long vac.” or two reading 
for a research degree—the coveted 
B. Litt. or the all-but-unobtainable 
D. Phil.—May in Oxford, the May 
of one’s final Trinity Term, is a 
month of special significance, of the 
gathering up of memories and the 
careful stenciling of last impres- 
sions. The terms have sped so 
quickly, despite the relative leisure 
of English university life, that the 
end of it all seems as unimaginable 
as the end of life. Surely, I must, I 
shall wake, to find that I have just 
been matriculated, that my abbre- 
viated gown? hangs, accusingly new, 
on the peg of the door and the blue- 
bound book of statutes peers shinily 
from the bookshelf. But, no: the 
gown which has served in many 
weathers and for many purposes— 
as a pillow in the punt and a blower 
when the fire was reluctant—is now 
crumpled and green; and the book 
has long ago been pushed behind 
the others and forgotten. The thir- 
tieth of April lowers to a primrose 
sunset. To-morrow will be fair, if 
prophecy of English weather is ever 
justified. 

And, for once, it is! Remember- 
ing my predecessor, of pathetic 
memory, I have begged to be “wak- 


2The candidate for the Oxford B.Litt. wears 
a commoner’s gown and ranks, in theory, as 
an undergraduate, though insofar as require- 
ments for candidacy and the character of his 
studies are concerned, he is a graduate stu- 
dent. 




















ened early in the morning”; and, 
at five, comes the rat-tap of the 
little maid, who also is going to 
Magdalen College to hear the choir 
usher in from the tower the May 
sunrise with a Latin hymn. Hur- 
riedly I dress, in the cold, fireless 
room and wash in the ice-cold 
water; reflecting unenviously, mean- 
while, on the austerities of the Car- 
melites, whose voices and quiet 
shufflings I hear daily behind their 
chapel-grille. The water for the 
tea has not been brought to a boil, 
and the bun is unbuttered; but dis- 
crimination before 6 A. M. is un- 
pardonable, and tea and bun are 
promptly and _ uncritically dis- 
patched. By the time that Joan and 
I (Joan being the undergraduate 
who lives next door) have emerged, 
like Punch and Judy, from our re- 
spective dwellings, the dawn is full- 
blown, and vermillion streaks the 
horizon. I had previsioned our ad- 
venture as pursued through dark- 
ened streets in solitude; and here, 
though the sun is not yet risen, is 
light; the very essence of light, it 
seems, defining every object, outlin- 
ing crisply against a sky of indeter- 
minate blue the new leaves of the 
chestnut and the vivid pinkness of 
the almond blossoms; and, as for 
solitude, one might almost fancy 
one’s self in Times Square, at the 
rush hour! 

Down all the streets leading to- 
ward Magdalen, people are hasten- 
ing, singly and in groups, with that 
sturdy English stride which the 
high-heeled American woman 
strives in vain to emulate. Nor is 
there any of the excited chatter that 
Americans —even half-awake ones 
—would produce for the occasion: 
the moving groups are singularly 
quiet, and seemingly inspired by a 
determination to reach the spot be- 
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fore the clock strikes six from Mag- 
dalen Tower. At a quarter to six, 
the roadways, which were deserted, 
are suddenly invaded by an army 


of bicycles. Undergraduates and 
“undergraduettes,” men of grave 
professional aspect, middle - aged 


women of ample or angular contour, 
boys and girls in blue and green 
school uniforms, with embroidered 
pockets and absurd straw hats,— 
all are there, pedaling vigorously 
and threading their way through 
the maze of other bicycles as dex- 
terously as the Venetian gondoliers 
propel their slender craft along the 
crowded canals. Some have lunch 
parcels tied on behind or before; 
for it is a school holiday, and the 
hymn-singing on Magdalen Tower 
is to be, for many, the prelude of a 
day spent in the fields and lanes. 
At one of the student hostels, two 
girls are lifting their bicycles over 
the iron gates, left barred, inad- 
vertently, by a drowsy porter (for 
undergraduates are still locked in 
at night; in the men’s colleges, 
bristling iron spikes and broken 
glass mortared into the walls mak- 
ing exit difficult, though not impos- 
sible to the ingenious). A little fur- 
ther on, one sees an undergraduate, 
tousled and half awake, dropping 
from a second-story window, too 
sleepy, apparently, to wrestle with 
his landlady’s complicated latch 
system. A bath towel, whether as 
equipment for a chilly morning 
plunge or as mistaken substitute for 
the usual scarf is knotted about his 
neck. 

At ten minutes to the hour, the 
bicycles have all but vanished, and 
their ranks have been replaced by 
a file of motor cars. All the crowd 
from North Oxford, pedestrian and 
wheeled, has turned off by “the 
Parks,” making its way down Parks 
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Road, and veering sharply to the 
left, down Holywell Street, which 
marks the north circuit of the old 
city wall. There is time for only a 
passing glance into Bath Place, 
(from which emerges Hell’s Pas- 
sage, a narrow and picturesque en- 
try into New College Lane); and 
then one is in Old Wall Street, and, 
in another moment, in “the High,” 
with Magdalen Tower rising above 
the cloisters and the chapel roof 
and the city itself, like a celestial 
finger radiating light. For the sun 
has risen now, attended by a train 
of rosy cloudlets, like a festoon of 
fat little putti. Already the presi- 
dent, fellows, scholars, and boy 
choir of Magdalen, clad in surplices, 
have gained the top of the tower, 
150 feet in height; and below a great 
crowd has collected. All are wait- 
ing in expectant quiet and with up- 
turned faces. The clock, with its 


“tuneable and melodious ring of 


bells,” chimes six. There is a mo- 
ment of profound silence, and then 
from the tower floats a thin, clear 
melody,—the melody of boys’ voices 
in the dawn, praising the Holy Trin- 
ity. The song, pure and unearthly, 
drifts down as from another world. 

The hymn ends, and the people 
disperse as quietly as they came. 
The choir boys are doubtless scam- 
pering down the belfry stairs toward 
the breakfast of duck and green 
peas which, in observance of an- 
cient custom, rewards their matu- 
tinal efforts. It has all seemed 
rather like a dream, and the spell 
is still unbroken. But Joan does 
not indulge in dreams; and, for her, 
the real fun of the morning has just 
commenced. “Look!” she _ ex- 
claims, “the people are off to see 
the morris dancing at Cowley 
Place”; and, by now, they are, in- 
deed, pouring across Magdalen 
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Bridge. We decide, however, to 
await the dancers at Broad Street, 
where they will repeat their per- 
formance, and where the crowd 
will be less dense; and so we set off 
down the High, beautiful at all 
times, but looking in the six-o’clock 
sunlight like a gold-paved street of 
the heavenly city. On we walk, 
past the dread Examination Schools, 
where next month Joan and I shall 
have our vivas, past “Great St. 
Mary’s,” where the Bodleian Li- 
brary and the Tractarian Movement 
were inaugurated and Newman 
preached his university sermons; 
past “Univ.,” whence Shelley was 
sent down, and “All Souls,” with its 
bas-relief of the souls in purgatory, 
which Cromwell’s soldiers somehow 
overlooked; and so into Carfax, the 
hub of the city’s life, but now, with- 
out its tangle of red buses and 
bicycles, unbelievably serene. Five 
minutes more, and the shops of 
Cornmarket are left behind, and we 
have turned into Broad Street and 
joined the waiting group in front of 
Balliol. 

A half-hour passes, then the Fool 
appears, waving a bladder tied to a 
stick and uttering loud ejaculations 
of joy and derision. In a moment, 
the crowd has formed itself into a 
circle, and the Fool is in the center, 
executing prodigious capers for our 
benefit. The morris dancers, a 
troupe of eight undergraduates, fol- 
low in his wake. They are in white 
flannel trousers and soft white 
shirts, decorated with harnesses and 
rosettes of green and purple rib- 
bons. Around their ankles are 
bound circlets of silver bells. The 
leader gives the signal, and the danc- 
ing begins. One can see that it is 
a serious business with these under- 
graduates. According to a _ by- 
stander, they have been carefully 

















trained by an old shepherd, “up 
Cowley way,” who is one of the best 
authorities on morris dancing in the 
country. They join hands, weave 
back and forth, part, spin and circle 
with a grace and energy unknown 
to our modern one-steppers; and 
their vigorous and rhythmical move- 
ments are accompanied by the music 
of a concertina and the jingling of 
the silver bells. As we watch, the 
asphalt of the city street changes 
to the grassy stretch of a village 
green; the staid Oxonians disappear, 
and yokels in their smocks press 
eagerly about a group of dancing 
shepherds, while in the background 
are heard the confused noises of a 
village fair. Still, the twentieth cen- 
tury spectators are scarcely less ap- 
preciative than were those of an 
earlier day. They stand in atten- 
tive silence for twenty minutes, un- 
til the dancers, somewhat red and 
breathless, have passed on to their 
next station, at the Martyrs’ Memo- 
rial. 

Joan and I are famished by now, 
for the clock in the tower of St. 
Mary Magdalen’s points to half-past 
seven. By sprinting across Mag- 
dalen Street, we catch a workman’s 
bus, and are presented with tickets 
at a halfpenny reduction of the usu- 
al fare. Soon, we are back in our 
rooms, or rather in Joan’s rooms, 
for I am her breakfast guest. The 
sausages have a special aroma and 
the Oxford marmalade a more am- 
ber glow than usual. Even the 
watery coffee, the creamless por- 
ridge (for cream is a rare luxury in 
England) and the leathery bits of 
three-cornered toast appear toler- 
able to-day. But breakfast is hast- 
ily accomplished; for by May six- 
teenth, our theses must be submit- 
ted to the Board; to that Olympian 
assembly which shall appoint exam- 
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iners to judge our efforts and decide 
our destinies; and, until then, not a 


moment is to be lost. By nine, I 
am busily copying the last pages of 
my thesis; by ten, I am at the 
Bodleian, verifying numerous de- 
tails in the footnotes. Another day, 
and the cumbrous manuscript of 
90,000 words will be in the hands 
of the typist. 

But that is not the end of my 
troubles; rather, it is the climax. 
The arduousness of research work 
is balanced by the thrill of explora- 
tion; and the presentation of one’s 
facts, by the joy of composition. 
But now, I have reached an arid 
waste where, hour by hour, I must 
compare the manuscript page with 
the typed copy, correcting the typ- 
ist’s errors (and, alas! too often, 
my own). My head swims and my 
eyes pain; the muscles of my neck 
are stiff; but there must be no re- 
laxation of effort, for the sixteenth 
looms menacingly ahead! Only 
after tea do Joan and I meet for a 
brisk walk; and on Sunday after- 
noons, I permit myself the diversion 
of a bus-ride with Martin, while 
Joan plays tennis at the club. 

Meanwhile, Oxford is passing 
through a series of transformations. 
With us, in America, spring is a pre- 
cipitate affair: there is the first hint 
of it in the February air, a faint 
tinge of green along the hills, a 
sprinkling of crocuses in the gar- 
den: and then, of a sudden, it is on 
us—buds bursting, magnolias un- 
folding, tulips and daffodils a-flare, 
birds flying nestwards with juicy 
and protesting morsels. And, as 
quickly, the surprise is over, and 
summer has spread over us the 
warmth of her protective wing. But 
in Oxford—and Oxford is the heart 
of England—the approach of spring 
is as gradual as the descent of an 
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English twilight. The wall-ivy, 
hedges and holly-trees have been 
green all winter, so that the cro- 
cuses and snow-drops arrive almost 
unnoticed. But one cannot over- 
look the trees that in April begin 
to put forth bud and flower. When 
May opens, the wild cherries with 
their snowy blossoms and dark 
leaves, the copper beeches, and the 
almond trees, in a riot of ‘rose- 
mauve, have formed a high and bil- 
lowy hedge above the garden-walls. 
In the back gardens, the quince and 
plum trees are in bloom; every 
minutest stretch of lawn is dotted 
with English daisies and dandelion- 
gold; along the front borders, the 
daffodils are unfurling their dainty 
spirals and the wallflowers already 
nodding in red and yellow and 
velvet-brown profusion. 

In New College gardens, which 
Joan and I one day explored in our 


post-tea constitutional, the jonquils 
and narcissi shone from the grass 


like twinkling constellations or 
formed fairy circles about the trees. 
Along the massive, ruined walls of 
the city, which form the garden’s 
outer boundary, hyacinths lifted 
their fragrant turrets of cerise and 
white; and, between them, forget- 
me-nots spread a tangle of provoca- 
tive blue. Our visit to these gardens 
disclosed to us the fact that a week 
hence the famous double-cherry 
tree would be in bloom; and a week 
later, we returned. The tree was a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight: a mira- 
cle of whiteness, as if a silvery hya- 
cinth should suddenly have grown 
to gigantic proportions. And in the 
garden, too, were reflected the 
changes that a week had wrought: 
where the daffodils and narcissi had 
clustered were only desiccated 
ghosts on withered stalks; but 
everywhere nestled tufts of yellow 
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primroses. Patches of them lay, 
like pools of sunlight, along the hil- 
lock by the east wall. Peter Bell 
himself could scarcely have resisted 
their congregated beauty. The au- 
brietia flashed like blue lightning 
along the borders; and behind, in 
serried ranks, flaunted tulips, gold 
and rose and mauve. 

Everywhere in Oxford, the tulip 
had now supplanted the daffodil. 
All the front gardens were a blaze 
of tulips; and in St. John’s College 
gardens, they held one breathless 
with their beauty. Here great 
bunches of black tulips, wet with 
dew, of tulips cerise splashed with 
white, and bronze shading to pur- 
ple swung waist-high on their slen- 
der gray-green stalks, alternating 
with the china-white of candy-tuft; 
and here, too, in the “wilderness” 
at the far end of the garden, min- 
gled, in wild and joyous contrast, 
hundreds of scarlet tulips and myri- 
ads of bluebells, reminding one of 
the June poppies and cornflowers of 
Touraine. 

Birds now were calling excitedly 
from every bough. The finch, the 
sparrow, the robin (so much more 
diminutive than his American 
brother), the rapacious starling and 
the dainty blue-tit had remained 
throughout the winter, picking at 
the crumbs and suet and split coco- 
nut-shells provided for them by 
many hospitable households. But 
early in May, their subdued winter 
twitterings were joined by the early 
morning cry of the cuckoo, by the 
silvery, cascade-like notes of the 
thrush, sitting each evening at sun- 
set on the self-same branch pro- 
claiming his satisfaction with the 
world, and by the crooning notes of 
the wood-pigeon, hiding in the tuft- 
ed greenness behind old garden- 
walls. 

















But the full glory of May is not 
blazoned forth in Oxford until the 
latter part of the month; for it is 
then that the lilacs and horse-chest- 
nuts are in bloom and that labur- 
num drips its saffron fire over every 
wall. With the horse-chestnut tree 
and the lilac-bush we may think 
ourselves on terms of intimacy, but 
we do not really know them until 
we see them blooming in English 
soil. The chestnuts are gigantic 
pyramids of bloom, white or deep 
rose; the lilacs are trees, not bushes, 
and they are alight with thousands 
of clusters of purple and white and 
deep mauve-red. In the gardens, 
lilies of the valley, flags and peonies 
are replacing the tulips; and the 
silver-white of the cherry is yielding 
to the mottled pink-and-white of ap- 
ple-blossoms. In the meadows about 
Old Hinksey the cowslips are out; 
a fact proclaimed by the passing 
cyclist, who carries large bunches 
of them swung from his handle- 
bars. In Bagley Woods, the blue- 
bells are a carpet of blue; and in 
the Parks and Christ Church Mead- 
ow, buttercups form a _ tesselated 
parterre of gold, to where the Cher- 
well winds in and out between over- 
hanging beech and willow. Further 
afield, the hedges are in bloom, like 
banks of snow unmelted by the 
spring sun, and the cows are graz- 
ing knee-deep in buttercups and 
cow-patsley. A true and lovely pic- 
ture of the recurrent miracle of the 
English spring is drawn for us by 
Patmore in his ode “Amelia.” The 
poet is describing the springtime 
walk of two lovers: 


“And so we went alone 
By walls o’er which the lilac’s nu- 
merous plume 
Shook down perfume; 
Trim plots close blown 
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With daisies, in conspicuous myri- 
ads seen, 

Engross’d each one 

With single ardour for her spouse, 
the sun; 

Garths in their glad array 

Of white and ruddy branch, auroral, 
gay, 

With azure chill the maiden flow’r 
between; 

Meadows of fervid green, 

With sometime sudden prospect of 
untold 

Cowslips, like chance-found gold; 

And broadcast buttercups at joyful 
gaze, 


. Rending the air with praise, 


Like the six-hundred-thousand 
voiced shout 

Of Jacob camp’d in Midian put to 
rout; 

Then through the Park, 

Where Spring to livelier gloom 

Quicken’d the cedars dark, 

And, ’gainst the clear sky cold, 

Which shone afar 

Crowded with sunny alps oracular, 

Great chestnuts raised themselves 
abroad like cliffs of bloom.” 


One of the delights of springtime 
Oxford is that one may possess as 
well as admire. In the parks, but- 
tercups, clover and English daisies 
are ours for the plucking; and, if 
rarer blooms be coveted, a three- 
penny bus-ride will bring us to the 
woods and fields. From early March, 
flowers may be bought, too, in the 
streets for twopence, threepence, 
and sixpence a bunch. First come 
the daffodils and tulips and narcissi 
from the Scilly Isles,—great baskets 
of them, as fresh as if they had 
just been gathered; next appear the 
primroses and cowslips from the 
meadows near Oxford; and, lastly, 
the Devonshire wood-violets, of a 
purple so rich and deep that the 
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Tyrian purple of the Ancients alone 
suggests itself as parallel. 

On Sunday afternoons, Joan or 
Martin and I explore the neighbor- 
hood of Oxford. Joan, a nymph, 
craves the woods and fields; but 
Martin, a recent convert, yearns for 
ecclesiastical destinations. Already, 
during that postscript to summer, 
which is dedicated to his patron, 
and during the early weeks of 
spring, he has insisted on my see- 
ing, under his architectural tute- 
lage, the already familiar beauty of 
Burford church, of Dorchester Ab- 
bey, with its famous Jesse window 
and of the gemlike church at IMley, 
with its Norman doorways, which 
everyone sees, and its tiny dead 
bird carved in stone on the base of 
one of the pillars, which is seen 
only by the initiate or the thrice 
lucky tourist. He has led me to the 
ancient site of Oseney Abbey, 
marked by a single ruined gateway, 
has pointed out the Saxon founda- 
tions of Christ Church and the Nor- 
man crypt of St. Peter’s-in-the-East; 
and, finally, has lured me into the 
slum district of St. Ebbe’s, to trace 
the vanishing footsteps of the 
Friars. 

Now, we set off for Headington, 
where, alighting from the bus at 
Windmill Road, a few minutes’ walk 
brings us to the parish church—for 
a description of which I shall have 
to refer you to Martin, since I dis- 
cover at the church door that I have 
just lost my new Geneva wrist- 
watch! We spend exactly three 
minutes in the church, casting cur- 
sory, and, on my part, agonized, 
glances at its mixture of Norman 
and Gothic architecture, and then 
hurry forth in search of the missing 
watch. But it is neither in the road 
nor on the bus, which we have the 
luck to catch back from Windmill 
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Road. The police, whom we notify, 
are confident that it will be re- 
turned, and so is Martin; but I, be- 
ing a pessimist, bid a fond farewell 
to my best piece of jewelry, and 
prepare to face life without it. 
Optimism, for once, however, is tri- 
umphant; for that evening a young 
woman from Headington brings me 
the watch, and shyly explains how 
the wheel of the baby’s “pram” had 
missed it by an inch. “I couldn’t 
keep the watch,” she adds, “not if 
I'd been offered five pound’ for it. 
It wouldn’t bring me luck”; and she 
departs, smiling, with a clean con- 
science and a pound note. 

On another Sunday, Cumnor is 
our destination. The bus climbs 
upward between new villas, and al- 
ready the freshening air is notice- 
able; for Oxford, being built in a 
hollow, has a relaxing atmosphere, 
to which the university opposes 
short terms and daily exercise, as 
a necessary antidote. To left and 
right, the driveways are bordered by 
rock-gardens, with tufts of blue and 
yellow, of gray-green and carnation- 
pink clinging to the crevices. 

We alight at Cumnor Turn, and 
our path from there to the village 
lies between a double row of black- 
thorn hedges, leafless but in flower, 
its white blossoms heralding the 
near-blooming of the hawthorn. 
Cumnor church, which once be- 
longed to the monks at Abingdon, is 
composed, like so many of the 
churches that dot the countryside, 
of Gothic and Norman elements; an 
altogether delightful combination, 
when it is the “fosterchild of ... 
slow time” and changing thought. 
Old brasses and monuments with 
inscriptions—some of them well 
worth reading—line the walls of the 
church. At the west end, there is 
an odd belfry stair and an interest- 














ing statue of Queen Elizabeth; but 
the church’s chief treasure is a 
chained Bible. The churchyard is 
green and peaceful; flowers are 
everywhere, carefully tended by lov- 
ing hands; for here, growing flowers 
are for the dead as well as for the 
living. Near-by is the site of Cum- 
nor Place, which was the scene of 
the death of Amy Robsart, who now 
lies buried in St. Mary’s, on the 
High. 

As four-thirty approaches, Mar- 
tin and I grow restless for our tea; 
but (let it be proclaimed to Cum- 
nor’s eternal disgrace!) one might 
as easily find tea in the Sahara or 
in the wastes of Greenland as in 
Cumnor. After polite inquiries for 
a tea-house, which we found to be 
non-existent, we decided to venture 
on a village “pub,” of which there 
were two; for tea had, by now, be- 
come an imperative necessity. Alas, 
both pubs were locked and barred, 
and our furious shakings and im- 
precations aroused only the wails 
of an unhappy puppy and the cack- 
ling of a flock of frightened hens. 
Weak with hunger and indignation, 
we crept disconsolately back to our 
bus: or, rather, we thought we were 
creeping back to our bus,—not be- 
cause we were Christian Scientists, 
but because there was no bus! We 
waited confidently; for at five-fif- 
teen, we had been told, our bus 
would return. But five-fifteen came 
and went, and still we sat—Martin 
on a stile and I on a green bank; or, 
to be more precise, on the paper 
cover of Priestley’s Good Compan- 
ions, while I read up at him snatches 
of that delectable book. At six- 
thirty, a young couple emerged 
from a cottage across the way, and 
the wife approached us shyly. “We 
couldn’t see you sitting there no 
longer,” she said, “for the bus isn’t 
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due until nine thirty-seven; so we 
thought as we should come out and 


tell you.” Fate drew a black veil 
before my eyes: no tea, feet that 
were already aching and a five-mile 
walk to Carfax! Martin rose Spar- 
tanly to the occasion, and prepared 
to depart. “See here,” I exclaimed, 
lapsing into indignant vernacular, 
“you may have British grit, but I 
haven’t! Here I am and here I 
stay, until a taxi takes me to Car- 
fax.” “Here you stay, then,” smiled 
Martin, “for I don’t believe there’s 
a taxi in the place.” He glanced in- 
quiringly at the young man, who 
had by now joined his wife, and 
who assented grimly. Stranded! I 
had visions of sitting on the self- 
same bank—a rather dusty one, at 
that—until the sun sank and the 
three-hour twilight descended, and 
the night came on, and I grew hun- 
grier and hungrier as the hours 
passed. And, if I lived till nine 
thirty-seven, I saw, in my mind’s 
eye, proctors posted at every corner 
along Cornmarket and “the Giler,” 
to ask why I was out after nine 
without cap and gown. While I was 
engrossed in these dark reflections, 
Martin came suddenly to life, and 
jumping frantically into the middle 
of the road, uttered the British 
equivalent of “Hi, there!” A Mor- 
ris car came to an abrupt halt, and 
the next moment we were smiling a 
farewell to the young couple, and 
Martin was introducing me to two 
of his pals, who were returning 
from an afternoon of golf. We sat, 
uncomfortably but happily, among 
the golf-clubs; and in less than a 
quarter of an hour, had slipped 
through Fuller’s closing door and 
were, not sipping and nibbling, but 
pouring down oceans of tea in true 
Johnsonian style and devouring 
mountains of three-cornered but- 
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tered scones, heaped high with 
black current jam. All’s well that 
ends well: but I warned Martin 
that, if I kept on losing watches and 
buses in his company, my enthusi- 
asm for ecclesiastical Oxfordshire 
would cease. He promised, with 
true British politeness, that we had 
reached the end of our misadven- 
tures; but I am still doubtful, and 
tactfully ask him to tea whenever 
he proposes an excursion to “a most 
interesting twelfth century church” 
or “an abbey ruin that you really 
should not miss.” 

One more trip I made (this time 
with Joan) before the direful ap- 
proach of the sixteenth. The fruit- 
trees around Evesham were in 
bloom, we heard; and fruit-tree 
blossoms will not await one’s pleas- 
ure. Hence, breaking through our 


self-imposed rule of “no diversions 


until the theses are finished,” we set 
out for a day’s trip to Worcester. 
On the bluest of blue-and-gold 
mornings, we sank contentedly into 
what was surely the softest seat of 
the most luxurious motor-bus in 
England; and away we went! Our 
road lay past Blenheim, with its 
park and formal gardens, through 
Woodstock and Chipping Norton, 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh and Moreton- 
on-the-Hill, a picture-village, with 
climbing street, neat cottages and 
brilliant gardens. A brief stop at 
Broadway, the haunt of the more 
sophisticated tourist, and so 
through the Cotswolds to Evesham, 
where Simon de Montfort was slain 
by Prince Edward, and where re- 
mains of an old Benedictine abbey 
may still be seen; that is, if your 
bus driver can be induced to halt, 
as ours—having an aching tooth 
and the address of a Worcester den- 
tist—could not, or if you are one of 
those enviable mortals touring Eng- 
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land in a private car. As we ap- 
proached the Vale of Evesham, we 
plunged into a sea of fruit-blossoms, 
white and shell-pink, tossing in the 
light wind and shaking out petals 
like a whirling mist of snow. On 
our return from Worcester, four 
hours later, the blossoms were 
heavy with a recent shower and 
sparkled like diamonds in the yel- 
low light of late afternoon. In the 
interim, we had spent two hours in 
Worcester, wandering about the 
cathedral, remembering John Ingle- 
sant, listening to the chimes, and, 
more prosaically, enjoying “tunch,” 
that three-o’clock meal with which 
all genuine travelers are familiar. 

I paid up for my expedition by 
sitting up two whole nights before 
the sixteenth. Tottering, and blear- 
eyed as any Lia, I delivered my 
thesis—two blue-bound copies—to 
the Secretary of Faculties; and re- 
turned home feeling, not like a vic- 
tor with a task accomplished, but 
like a very tired Crusoe on a desert 
island, with nothing whatever to do. 
What could one do but write a 
thesis? One could sleep, of course; 
and for a few moments, I seriously 
contemplated withdrawing for a 
week from the land of the living. 
But the spring sunshine was too en- 
ticing. There was another alterna- 
tive: dissipation; and into this I 
plunged! 

Dissipation in Oxford is con- 
fined, in the spring, to play-going, 
drinking “morning coffee” at the 
“Super” or afternoon tea at Fuller’s 
or the “Moorish Tea Lounge,” punt- 
ing lazily along the Cherwell, and 
attending cricket-matches and boat- 
races. In all these forms of dissi- 
pation I systematically indulged; 
and the season was propitious. 

On sunny afternoons, Joan and I 
would make our way to Evelyn 

















Holt’s, on the Woodstock Road; for 
Evelyn’s sitting-room overlooks St. 
John’s playing-fields; and _ here, 
with the windows open on the gar- 
den, the playing-fields, and Wytham 
Woods beyond, we would sit indo- 
lently in wicker chairs, the kettle 
hissing on the gas-grate—coal-fires 
having been economically extin- 
guished a fortnight earlier — and 
watch athletic figures in white flan- 
nels progressing unintelligibly (to 
me) about the field. I shall never 
understand cricket,—nor baseball, 
for that matter; but the poetry of 
motion in both games captivates me, 
especially when this is seen from 
a retreat of chintz cushions and 
across fruit-cake, crumpets and 
garden-flowers. How many sun- 
sets of rose and orange I have seen 
from that room, as the mists coiled 
up from Port Meadow, and the coals 
crackled comfortably behind us on 
the hearth. But that was in Hilary 
Term, when the nights drew in 
early, and the sparrows had gone 
to bed even before their daily dole 
of tea-crumbs could be scattered on 
the lawn. But now, the twilight 
extends until nearly ten o'clock, 
and so, as I cycle back to my own 
rooms on Keble Road, the sun has 
not even issued a premonitory no- 
tice of departure. 

For a cricket-fan, the location of 
my rooms would be ideal, for not 
fifty yards distant is the entrance 
to the Parks, where are held the an- 
nual matches between the Varsity 
and the various counties. Past my 
window every afternoon stream 
cricketers carrying bats, and spec- 
tators afoot or riding bicycles. At 
half-past four, the human tide sets 
in the reverse direction, teaward- 
bound; and a quarter of an hour 
later, the Parks are deserted, except 
by small girls, carrying large 
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bunches of straggling buttercups, 
and a few invalid ladies in wheeled 
chairs. 

But punting—or, rather, being 
punted—is perhaps the chief de- 


light of May in Oxford. Michael- 
mas Term may bring stray golden 
afternoons for punting; but they 
are rare, for you are busy “settling 
in,” and there is a chill and damp- 
ness in the air which strikes 
through even a tweed coat and 
woolly scarf. But in May, you can 
recline comfortably in the punt, 
trailing your sleeveless arm in the 
water, listening to the toy grama- 
phone, and watching your compan- 
ion, poised in the stern against a 
background of green water and 
over-arching foliage, as he propels 
the punt along with the leisurely 
movement of the pole. Even if a 
sudden shower assails you, you can 
tuck your waterproof up to your 
chin and (if you have a permanent 
wave) continue your journey with 
impunity. But woe betide you, if 
you moor your punt in an unshel- 
tered spot, for some mischievous 
cloud will surely find you, drench 
your outspread tea-things, and send 
you scuttling for the nearest clump 
of trees! 

If you are not in a strictly aquat- 
ic mood, it is quite as entertaining 
to sit on the bank and watch the 
punting from Christ Church Mead- 
ow or from Mesopotamia Walk, that 
narrow strip of land between the 
interlacing of two branches of the 
Cherwell. Punt after punt will 
pass you, full of girls in printed 
summer frocks, of men in white 
flannels and blue blazers, and of 
heterogeneous family groups, in- 
cluding rumpled little boys, pig- 
tailed girls and a variety of small 
dogs. The music of a gramaphone, 
or perhaps the discord of ten grama- 
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phones, will strike your ear, and 
the water lap at your feet in a thou- 
sand patterns of reflected leafage. 
Around the curve of the river, 
punts appear and vanish in endless 
stream. Above, in the branches, 
the birds interchange excited com- 
ments; and along the bank the wa- 
ter-wagtail moves pertly and furry 
water-animals scramble for dear 
life, to escape the pole of the next 
punter. 

May afternoons in Oxford, de- 
spite their showery interludes, are 
far too beautiful to be spent in- 
doors. But the evenings are too 
chill for walks; and a coal fire, with 
cocoa, toast and conversation, 
seems somehow out of place. And 
so, after dinner, everyone hurries 
to the New Theater to see The Ap- 
ple-Cart or The Middle Watch, or to 
the Oxford Super Cinema, where 
Under the Greenwood Tree presents 
unwontedly cheerful 


Hardy in 
mood. The concerts of the Oxford 


Music Festival, which occurs in 
May, I had had to sacrifice to the 
exigencies of the thesis. But a mu- 
sical treat, less classical, but not 
less delightful, was to offer compen- 
sation. During the last two weeks 
of May, the d’Oyley Carte Opera 
Company comes yearly to Oxford, 
with a repertoire of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operettas. Tickets are on sale 
some weeks before the event, and a 
crowd of delegates from the men’s 
colleges, and of other devotees who 
have learned wisdom through bit- 
ter experience, “cue up” at the en- 
trance to the theater at 9 a. M., pro- 
vided with camp chairs, newspapers 
and boxes of chocolates, and pa- 
tiently await their turn to book 
seats; until noon, if need be. The 
second week of these performances 
coincides with “Eights Week”; and, 
year after year, the stalls and dress 
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circle are filled with undergradu- 
ates, in dinner jackets, and girls in 
dainty lace or chiffon evening 
frocks. So familiar have these 
operettas become to many of the 
undergraduates that a fresh joke or 
the variation of a few notes in the 
score is at once remarked. There 
is much laughter and hand-clap- 
ping, for an English audience is not 
shy in expressing mirth or appreci- 
ation; and how could these be bet- 
ter directed than toward the hu- 
manitarianism of the Lord High 
Executioner or the refreshing mu- 
sic of Jolanthe? As the curtain falls 
after the last encore, and you pick 
your way out over a jumble of 
empty chocolate-boxes, you will no- 
tice, under many arms, strange 
black bundles—the gowns, which, 
with evening dress, need not be 
donned, but must be in evidence to 
meet the demands of inquisitive 
proctors. 

Eights Week is the climax of Ox- 
ford’s social life. The inauguration 
of the Oxford “Eights” occurred 
over a hundred years ago; to be pre- 
cise, in 1815, the year of the Battle 
of Waterloo. Except in the decade 
of the 1820’s and during the recent 
war, these boat-races have been held 
without interruption ever since. 
The course lies from Ifley to the 
barges, which are moored along 
Christ Church Meadow; and this 
year, some forty crews participated 
in the race. These crews are now 
grouped in four divisions, accord- 
ing to the order of their finish in 
last year’s races; and each division 
races at a different hour—three, 
four, five or six o’clock—the last 
race being the most interesting. 
since it includes the crew which 
finished “Head of the River” last 
year and those next in order. Each 
boat seeks to “bump” the boat im- 











mediately ahead of it; and, if it 
“gets its bump,” the bumped crew 
yields its precedence in the next 
race. Crews which, in the course 
of Eights Week, have effected four 
bumps or five, according to the divi- 
sion to which they belong, give 
“bump suppers,” for which special 
boat-shaped cakes, elaborately iced, 
may be purchased from the confec- 
tioner’s. Each crew consists of eight 
oars, a fact from which the races 
derive their name; and the crews 
are distinguished from one another 
by their jerseys and _ carblades. 
Brasenose, for instance, has a white 
jersey, with black horizontal stripes 
edged with yellow, and black oar- 
blades; Corpus Christi has a white 
jersey, trimmed with blue and crim- 
son, and oarblades of Oxford blue 
with two crimson bands; Merton’s 
jersey is white with magenta on the 
arm and a magenta cross on the 
breast, the oarblades having a diag- 
onal magenta cross on a _ white 
ground. 

During Eights Week, Oxford is 
crowded with a gay and happy 
throng of parents, looking pleased 
and proud, and girls, looking coy 
and alluring. During term, the un- 
dergraduates are as a group, some- 
what careless and disheveled; but 
now, they are spruce and alert in 
new pearl-gray trousers and brown 
jackets, or spick and span in “plus 
fours” and Norfolk jackets. From 
three to six o’clock, all the ap- 
proaches to Christ Church Meadow 
and the Long Walk, which leads 
from the Broad Walk to the river’s 
edge, are filled with moving groups 
of men and women in their best 
summer attire. All have come to 


see the races; some to accompany 
the racing crews, with shouts of en- 
couragement, along the tow-path; 
some to stand near the finish on the 
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south bank, near Folly Bridge; and 
others, more privileged, to view the 
races from one of the college barges. 
The barges, moored end to end, 
stretch down the river for nearly 


half a mile. Women in bright 
georgette dresses, with garden-party 
hats and sunshades crowd the top 
of the barges. Downstairs, tea is in 
progress, and undergraduates, with 
trays piled high with tea-cakes, 
buns and ices are passing among 
the chattering groups on the “upper 
deck,” or clambering up and down 
the stairs. 

Wadham Barge, to which I had 
been invited, lies the furtherest 
down the river, and therefore has 
the best view of the advancing 
crews. Across from it lies the boat- 
house, from which each crew, with 
elaborate maneuvers, brings out its 
boat and rows down the river to the 
starting-point. The crews of Divi- 
sion IV., which have just finished 
racing when I arrive, are being fer- 
ried across, standing, and with oars 
held horizontally, in large, flat-bot- 
tomed boats. The opposite bank is 
crowded with standing or strolling 
spectators, and the tops of the 
barges, seen from the same level, 
look like a series of elaborate flower- 
beds. Having, as Daisy Ashford 
would say, “lapped up a straw- 
berry ice”—or, rather, two straw- 
berry ices—I am ready to attend to 
the races. First appear a cheering 
group, running along the tow-path. 
Everyone springs to attention, cry- 
ing, “Here they come!” and a mo- 
ment later, around the bend of the 
river, appear at full speed the boats 
that have not been bumped, each 
desperately seeking to come up 
with the boat ahead of it and make 
its bump before the finish. The 
white figures with their colored em- 
blems—blue and gold and cerise 
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and myrtle and green—the brown 
arms and painted oarblades flash 
past. The shouting grows; guns 
pop salutation and encouragement, 
and the race is finished for another 
day, or until the next division takes 
its turn up the river. Each day, the 
same scene reénacts itself, with 
slight variation; delicate gowns 
being, on occasion, hidden from 
view beneath heavy coats, and sun- 
shades replaced by umbrellas. For 
the last race, on the last day, the 
crowd along the tow-path is massed 
ten deep, and Folly Bridge is black 
with eager watchers, most of whom 
have hurried from their work in 
bank or shop or hotel to see the fin- 
ish. Everyone is interested; but 
there is no tense excitement; per- 
haps because everyone expects 
Brasenose to come in Head of the 
River, as it- has for the past two 
years. The expectation is realized; 
for Brasenose shoots over the line 
unbumped and triumphant. 

One of the annual events of Eights 
Week is the singing of Magdalen 
Choir in the college cloisters. The 
choir is celebrated throughout the 
country, and the cloisters are 
among the finest in England. Alt 
half-past eight, on Sunday evening. 
I join the people crowding, row 
on row, into the long benches pro- 
vided for them in the cloisters. 
Groups are standing, too, at the 
arches overlooking the quadrangle 
of the cloisters; and others, Magda- 
len men and their guests, are gath- 
ered above, at the open windows. 
The choir stands at the west end of 
the cloisters, the men in black, the 
boys in Eton suits and gowns. 

Softly the singing opens; and 
over the listening hundreds an in- 
tense quiet immediately reigns: a 
quiet broken only by the occasional 
turning of pages, as the audience 
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follows in printed booklets the 
words of the songs. First, there is 
a hymn or two, then come the 
madrigals, folk-songs and ballads. 
In birdland, too, the choir-singing 
is an event, for the twittering of 
feathered choristers is added to the 
human harmony. One thrush sits, 
for two numbers, on the roof, flap- 
ping his wings in excited approval 
and uttering melodious notes dur- 
ing the singing, but observing deco- 
rous silence during the intermis- 
sions. At the end of the second 
number, he fetches a comrade, pre- 
sumably Mrs. Thrush, who sits ap- 
preciatively beside him, but at the 
close of the next song, with wifely 
solicitude (for it is long past bed- 
time), urges her reluctant spouse 
nestwards, to a high elm in Magda- 
len Grove. The twilight deepens, 
the white pages of the booklets are 
blotted out, the tracery of the 
cloisters is outlined with wraith- 
like delicacy, by the faint artificial 
lighting; the cigarette-ends of the 
men and girls in the upper windows 
look like fireflies festooned above 
the cloisters, and faintly the stars 
prick through the patch of sky 
above the quadrangle. The choir is 
singing the “Spinning Song” from 
The Flying Dutchman, and _ the 
name of “Mary” is uttered by a boy- 
ish soprano; then comes a ballad 
madrigal on the month of May and 
the pleasures of maying. But there 
is no allusion to that other Mary 
whose month it is, and my thought 
drifts back—only an hour back— 
to the May Procession at the Jesuit 
church of St. Aloysius. There, sur- 
rounded by flowers and lights and 
preceded by the choir and by twen- 
ty golden-haired children in white, 
like their angelic prototypes who 
first drew the monks to England, 
the image of Mary was borne in tri- 











umph. Before the English cloisters 
crumble to dust, hymns to Mary 
may yet be sung in them; for Eng- 
land is Mary’s Dower, and into the 
churches and the hearts of English- 
men Our Lady is finding her way 
back. 


It is still May, as I write, the very 
last of May, and I am still in Ox- 
ford. The dream is an actuality: 
to-morrow it will be a shadow. Bul 
shadows are more potent than real- 
ities; and the past, to hearts that 
remember, is more real than the 
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present. Dante was wrong, surely, 
when he cried that “there is no 
greater pain than to recall a happy 
time in wretchedness”; for when 
“May in Oxford” belongs to yester- 
day, I know that, as a healing mem- 
ory, it will return—with its beauty 
of lilac and laburnum, its boy- 
voices singing in an ancient cloister 
at twilight, its punts gliding along 
the tunneled greenness of the Cher- 
well—and that, returning, it will 
bring with it a “radiance of Eden” 
to lighten the darker patches of 
life. 


CLOUDS 


By MARIE BLAKE 


The Youth 


SEE them riding up the slopes of day, 
Triumphant armies bright with quenchless fire, 
What enemy could hold those ranks at bay? 
And who can keep me from my heart’s desire? 


The Mother 


Above my head the shining flocks are still, 
Like huddled lambs within their sunny fold: 
Could I but guard them from each hovering ill, 
Secure from prowling winds and ravening cold! 


The Old Man 


Safe in the harbor of the quiet west 
They ride at calm, my vagrant argosies: 








Withdrawn from tumult, done with all unrest, 
Their furled sails murmurous with memories. 






LITTLE LADY OF POVERTY STREET 


By CoLuLins FITZPATRICK 


6$7‘NOME in,” Stephen called with- 

out lifting his head from the 
portable. The door was flung vio- 
lently open, his landlady’s slovenly 
figure blocked the entrance. Her 
fat red hands, with fingers protrud- 
ing like bloated sausages, were 
spread over her ample hips, her 
greedy eyes glared at him accusing- 
ly out of her puffy face. 

“Burnin’ the gas again, Mr. Ben- 
nett. Haven’t I warned yer not to 
be so wasteful with other people’s 
property. Here I’m two months in 
arrears and the company threaten- 
in’ to cut me off if I don’t pay up.” 

Stephen’s youthful smile would 
have melted any other heart but his 
landlady’s. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Morris, but it’s 
so dark here that I can’t see to 
work without it.” 

“Work, an’ do yer call that 
work,” indicating the portable with 
a contemptuous flourish, “why don’t 
yer get a man’s job and earn some 
real money?” 

“This is a man’s job,” he said, 
flushing under her insolent scru- 
tiny. “Honest, Mrs. Morris, just as 
soon as I sell something I'll pay up, 
every nickel. You’ve trusted me be- 
fore, you know, and I’ve always 
made good, haven’t I?” 

“But how do I know you'll sell 
anything this time, an’ the bill’s get- 
tin’ bigger every day.” 

“Oh, I’m sure to sell this one,” 
his confidence in himself was bound- 
less, “it’s great, just listen to this” 
—but she interrupted: 

“I don’t wanta listen to yer trash, 
all I want is my money.” She 


pointed a pudgy finger at a little 
statue rising out of the débris on 
the dresser—“Why don’t yer ask 
her to do somethin’ fer yer. Yer 
always talkin’ to her as if she could 
hear yer. Ain’t it about time she 
helped yer?” 

Her voice had a leering quality 
that matched the leer on her swol- 
len features. The smile faded from 
Stephen’s face and his gray eyes 
flashed angrily. He laid the port- 
able on the bed and stood up, dis- 
closing a lanky, boyish figure: 

“I told you, Mrs. Morris, I'd pay 
you as soon as I could, in a few 
days perhaps. I’m busy now and 
can’t be disturbed any further. Good 
afternoon.” He stood with his hand 
on the door knob waiting to close 
it. 

“Well, of all the nervy...” 

“Good afternoon,” he repeated 
still holding the knob. There was 
no mistaking his meaning and for 
once her cheap repartee failed her. 
She slithered out, muttering some- 
thing about “them as high-hats it 
over their betters.” He could hear 
the clop-clop of her heelless slippers 
through the dark hall and down the 
basement stairs. The bang of a 
door told him she had arrived safe- 
ly in the lower regions. He closed 
his own door, bolted it against fur- 
ther intrusion, and went back to his 
work; but the interruption had dis- 
tracted him to such an extent that 
he found it impossible to pick up 
the story again. Finally with a 
sigh he gave it up. 

“How can I write of sunshine and 
flowers in a hole like this,” he mut- 

















tered disconsolately. The rickety 
chair on which he had thrown him- 
self creaked under his weight as he 
leaned forward and let his eyes 
wander about the cheap, untidy 
room. His portable rested uneasily 
on the ragged crazy-quilt that un- 
dulated across the disreputable iron 
cot in the corner, and the wood of 
the common little dresser beside it 
showed nakedly through its thin 
coat of varnish. The grimy window 
framed a picture of tracks on rust- 
colored ties, curving like a serpent 
around the corner of the house, and 
day and night the elevated trains 
thundered past so close to him, that 
Stephen was often tempted to try 
and touch them. Now he thrust his 
hands into his pockets and tilted 
his chair back against the dirty 
wall. 

“It’s a rotten dump.” His eyes 
encountered the mild blue stare of 
the little figure on the dresser. “If 
I had known it was going to be as 
bad as this I never would have 
brought you here, Maria Madre. 
What would Brother Ambrose say 
if he saw this? Better to have 
stayed in the orphan asylum, you 
and I—and he had such hopes for 
me. ‘I’m sure you’re going to make 
good, Stephen,’ he said when I left, 
and then he gave you to me. ‘Stick 
to her,’ he told me, ‘and she’ll see 
you through all your difficulties.’” 
His eyes which had been steadily 
regarding the little figure, suddenly 
softened—“You are lovely, Maria 
Madre, I love your white robe with 
its blue sash and the white veil fall- 
ing around your shoulders. Some- 
times the way the gaslight shines 
on you I can just see your lovely 
face above your prayerful hands, 
and all the rest is in shadow. When 
I'm famous I’m going to write a 
story about you that will make the 
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world take notice, my little lady of 
—of”’— Abruptly he paused, then 
with a loud bump the front legs of 
his chair struck the wooden floor— 
“Whoopee, I have it”—his eyes 
were flashing with excitement—“It’s 
an inspiration, Oh, joy, Oh, rapture, 
what a title.” He grabbed the port- 
able from the bed and balanced it 
on his knees—“L-i-t-t-l-e L-a-d-y o-f 
P-o-v-e-r-t-y S-t-r-e-e-t,” he spelled 
aloud as he typed, “what do you 
think of that?” with a nod toward 
the statue. Its unresponsiveness 
had no effect upon him. He talked 
to it as though it were a living pres- 
ence in the room, “this is going to 
be the best ever. Already ideas 
are beginning to drown me. And 
now to work.” He tucked up his 
shirt sleeves and bent over the lit- 
tle machine, and for hours after it 
clicked as steadily as the dingy 
alarm clock on the corner of the 
dresser. Bright sunshine or deep- 
ening night made no appreciable 
difference in his murky quarters. 
The whole house was sunk in a per- 
petual twilight, and forgetful of his 
landlady’s admonition he worked 
on with the gas blazing overhead. 
There was no longer any groping 
for words, any desperate struggle 
for ideas, they seemed to flow mag- 
ically from his fingers to the type- 
written pages. When the last line 
had been written he saw with a gasp 
of surprise that the hands of the 
clock pointed to four in the morn- 
ing. He pushed the strands of 
crinkly brown hair out of his eyes 
and stood up yawning and stretch- 
ing: 

“It’s a good story, Maria Madre,” 
he turned sleepily to the little statue, 
“a very good story, almost worthy 
of you, dear one, and when I’ve had 
some sleep I’m going to read it to 
you, but not now, I’m too tired. 
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Gosh, there’ll be some gas bill to 
pay,” with a glance toward the flar- 
ing jet, “but I guess now I'll be able 
to pay it.” He turned out the light, 
undressed, and having said all the 
night prayers that Brother Ambrose 
had taught him, he stretched him- 
self out on the bumpy mattress. 
Trains rumbled by at frequent in- 
tervals, and from the streets below 
came a discordant ensemble of 
noises, but he slept long and dream- 
lessly. 

It was late afternoon of a raw 
November day when he awoke re- 
freshed and hungry. He made him- 
self a cup of coffee on a little gas 
stove which he propped on the 
rickety chair and attached by a tube 
to a lower fixture of the gas jet, 
and unearthing some buns from a 
drawer in the dresser, ate his frugal 
meal. Then began the work of re- 
vising and rewriting, usually drudg- 
ery to him, but to-day he kept at it 
with an enthusiasm that did not 
wane even when, at midnight, he 
laid the finished product at the feet 
of his Maria Madre. 

“It’s just great,” he said looking 
down into the upturned face, “the 
best I’ve ever turned out, and I’m 
sure it’s going to sell, because, you 
see, it’s different. It’s about you, 
Maria Madre, and about me, and 
about some one else—you know—” 
he glanced around the room and 
his face flushed red—‘about the 
girl,” he whispered shyly, “the one 
you’re going to find for me—the one 
that’s going to be Mrs. Stephen 
Bennett.” The last words were 
barely audible and when he had said 
them he turned bashfully away that 
even his Maria Madre might not see 
the expression in his gray eyes. 

Next morning, after a careful 
study of the market, the story was 
started on its journey toward suc- 
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cess, but before the week end it was 
returned with the usual slip that the 
magazine regretted it could not use 
that type of story. 

“Well, I didn’t think they could,” 
he confided to the statue with a 
shrug of his thin shoulders, “it’s 
too good for that old second-class 
thing, they wouldn’t know a good 
story if it hit them in the eyes,” 
and he sent it out again, only to re- 
ceive the same reply, and again, and 
again, and again, the story went 
forth, each time to a different ad- 
dress, and again, and again, and 
again, the postman stopped at the 
house with a long white envelope, 
and little printed slips began to ac- 
cumulate on the disordered dresser; 
but so complete was his faith in it, 
and so certain was he of its ultimate 
success that he could write nothing 
else until its fate had been decided. 
And in the meantime his landlady 
grew more insistent and her vulgar 
sarcasms more pointed. She way- 
laid him on the stairs and shouted 
insulting remarks through the hall, 
remarks that the other roomers 
could not fail to hear. 

Cold weather set in and flurries of 
snow turned into white mantles that 
spread themselves over the patched 
asphalt and tufted the house tops. 
While it lasted he was able to earn 
a little money cleaning sidewalks, 
and some of it went to the appease- 
ment of his landlady, but this was 
soon exhausted, and though he 
tramped the streets looking for 
work, some experienced man was 
always chosen in preference to him. 
Finally a day came when he did not 
have even the price of a postage 
stamp. He had heard of a certain 
great editor in the city who was 
kind to beginners, and with the pre- 
cious manuscript in his pocket he 
called at his office. Perhaps it was 














the wistful light in his gray eyes, or 
the delicate refinement of his boy- 
ish face, or perhaps it was just 
luck, that gained him admittance to 
the great man’s presence, and when 
with trembling hands and awkward, 
stammering tongue he drew out the 
story, he found him very kind and 
courteous but very businesslike. 

“We'll read it over,” he assured 
Stephen, “but, of course,” touching 
a button on his desk, “we don’t 
promise to buy it. Miss Hartley,” 
he turned to a young woman who 
had just entered the room, “let me 
have a criticism of this,” and he 
handed her the precious manu- 
script. Stephen’s eyes followed it 
hungrily. Miss Hartley must have 
divined his thoughts— 

“T’ll take good care of it, Mr. er— 
er—” 

“Bennett,” he supplied. 

“Bennett.” Her eyes were deep 
blue, and as they met his some- 
thing surged up within them that 
sent the blood rushing to his tem- 
ples. He was painfully conscious 
of his threadbare suit and worn 
overcoat, his rusty derby. 

“Thank you,” he stammered and 
turned toward the door. 

“You'll hear from us by noon to- 
morrow. Good-morning, Mr. Ben- 
nett,” and she smiled, such a daz- 
zling, encouraging, and sympathetic 
smile that Stephen tucked it away 
in his heart and carried it back with 
him to his ugly room. 

“Gosh, she’s nice”—he was fum- 
bling around for a match. Mrs. 
Morris raised such a storm of pro- 
test every time she discovered the 
gas burning, that of late he had 
taken to using a candle—“and she’s 
young, too, not any older than I am 
I bet. Maria Madre, do you think 
such a classy girl would care for a 
fellow like—like”—he picked up 
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the candle and held it close to the 
wavy mirror—“Well,” grimacing at 
his distorted reflection—“you'll 
have to buck up some if you expect 
her to give you atumble. You look 
like a poster for a T. B. drive. Gee, 
I hope I sell that story.” He set 
down the candle and leaned confi- 
dently toward the statue, “Little 
Lady, I’m sure they’ll like it. Her 
eyes were awfully kind, and it 
seems to me it’s the sort of story 
that would appeal to such a nice 
girl. Oh, I know I’m going to sell 
it. Something tells me it’s sold al- 
ready,” and in spite of hungry pro- 
tests from within, his youthful opti- 
mism rose to such a height that by 
the time he fell asleep he had writ- 
ten a novel that had run into twen- 
ty-seven editions and had been 
translated into ten languages. 

Morning, however, dispelled his 
rosy visions. By the first mail came 
the fatal long white envelope and 
as he tore it open a typewritten note 
fluttered out. “We are sorry,” he 
read, “that we cannot accept your 
story in its present form. If you 
will jazz it up, make it a little more 
risqué and inject some sex interest, 
we may be able to use it. Yours 
very truly,” etc., etc. 

He sat down on the cot and 
stared at the red tube hanging from 
the gas jet opposite. Jazz up that 
story, his Little Lady, make it sexy 
and risqué, “it’s sacrilege,” he mut- 
tered, “sacrilege,” and hid his face 
in his hands and groaned, then he 
straightened suddenly, and pressing 
his hand to his side, groaned again, 
but this time with physical pain. 
“T’ve got to eat,” he whispered, “I 
can’t stand this,” and drew the port- 
able toward him. He would not 
face the statue as he made his prep- 
arations, but turned his back to it. 
Slowly he inserted a sheet of paper 
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in the roller and started to rewrite, 
but he worked listlessly, and when 
the noon whistle blew there were 
but two typewritten sheets upon the 
bed. With a gesture of disgust he 
pushed them aside, and putting on 
his hat and coat crept down the 
stairs. 

It was a clear, cold day, and with 
every breath of air his hunger grew 
keener. He tried to brace up and 
fight it off, but it became more and 
more poignant. The street ended 
in a public playground, and arrived 
there he sank down on a bench and 
let the winter sun play over his 
white pinched face. For a long 
time he sat there, but when the sun 
began to fail and the short day to 
wane, he arose shivering and went 
slowly back to his room. A piece 
of dirty white paper stuck in the 
portable attracted his attention: 


“You ain’t paid me now for 2 


months,” he read in his landlady’s 
illiterate scrawl, “so i have rented 
your room the nu tenent moves in 
tomorro.” He laughed a little un- 
certainly. “I’m having all the breaks 
to-day,” he muttered. 

He took off his hat and coat and 
threw them on the bed. Again his 
eyes encountered that hanging red 
tube. It seemed to fascinate him. 
He gazed at it steadily for several 
minutes, then with a savage sweep 
of his hand he grasped the type- 
written pages and tore them into 
shreds. “That for your jazz and 
sex interest,” he said contemptuous- 
ly, and strewed the floor with the 
white pieces. The red streak against 
the wall began to gyrate before his 
eyes. “Stop it,” he commanded 
weakly, “stop it,” and struck at it 
with his clenched fist. There was 
a bang as the gas stove hit the floor, 
and the tube released from its 
weight twisted and writhed across 
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the wall like a crimson snake. A 
sickly, nauseating odor filled the 
room. “Gas,” he said in a foolish 
voice, “gas. Gosh, won’t Mrs. Mor- 
ris be crazy when she finds it out. 
Ha, ha, ha, what a joke on Mrs. Mor- 
ris. I ought to turn it off, I suppose, 
but—but—who cares—Oh, Maria 
Madre, my head,” and he collapsed 
across the cot. 

Presently a delicious languor 
overpowered him. His hands 
dropped to his sides and he had no 
will to lift them. Gentle, persuad- 
ing fingers seemed to be pressing 
down his eyelids. With his last re- 
maining spark of consciousness he 
turned his half-closed eyes toward 
the statue. In the twilight of the 
room he could just make out the 
outline of the white figure. Then 
through the grime-incrusted win- 
dow a ray of light appeared and il- 
luminated the upturned face. It 
grew in intensity until the whole 
room seemed to be bathed in its 
splendor. Gossamer clouds shroud- 
ed the dresser and in their center 
stood, not the little unresponsive 
statue, but the great Maria Madre 
herself. She bent her tender eyes 
upon him, and he saw that they 
were full of tears. Her grief wrung 
his heart and his spirit cried out in 
anguish, “I didn’t mean to do it, 
but when it happened I didn’t care. 
I was hungry, Maria Madre, and I 
was a failure.” With head inclined 
above the prayerful hands the eyes 
continued their sorrowful scrutiny. 
“Is this my return,” they seemed to 
say, “for all my love. See what 
would have been”—and instantly 
there came to him a sense of alert- 
ness, of buoyancy, a sense of order- 
ly confusion—the grinding of great 
presses, flashes of faces, the fat 
landlady, the great editor, the gir! 
whose encouraging smile had sent 
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his spirits soaring, a strange face 
bending with the girl’s over a manu- 
script, music, a darkened theater, 
and in flaring letters across a white 
screen a title, his title, his Little 
Lady, and underneath his name, 
Stephen Bennett. 

And now creeping toward him 
from a corner of the room he per- 
ceived a darkness, a palpable, live 
thing, coiling and uncoiling like 
some obscene monster, and he 
sensed unspeakable horrors within 
its malignant depths. Nearer and 
nearer it crept, surely, stealthily, its 
thick shadow enveloped him. He 
felt its strangle hold upon his body 
and his fear rose toa frenzy. Above 
it the face of his Maria Madre still 
looked down upon him. “Mercy, 
mercy, Maria Madre,” he panted, 
“don’t let me die. Give me another 
chance.” Slowly the face faded 
leaving only the tender eyes regard- 


ing him, until they, too, disappeared 
and the black horror engulfed him. 

There was a moment of nothing- 
ness, then he felt his body caught 
in the grip of iron hands and tor- 


tured beyond endurance. His head, 
his legs, his arms were jerked vio- 
lently backward and forward in 
this maelstrom of pain. A racking, 
searing agony possessed him. Out 
of the depths of his suffering sound- 
ed a groan that was answered by a 
human voice rising from the abyss: 
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“Sh-s-s-s-s he’s coming to.” And 
another voice asked: 

“What happened, doctor?” 

“Tried to commit suicide I guess. 
Would have succeeded if the gas 
company hadn’t turned off the gas 
this morning.” 

Stephen was slowly regaining 
consciousness. At first the murmur 
of voices was just an indistinguish- 
able hum, gradually taking meaning 
as his mind cleared. He lay quietly 
listening as one of the voices con- 
tinued: 

“I’ve come from Miss Hartley. 
The manuscript is here but I don’t 
like to take it without his permis- 
sion. Sometimes these mistakes 
cause a bushel of trouble. I don’t 
suppose that poor kid would have 
thought of suicide if our office boy 
hadn’t gummed up the mail.” 

There was a short silence, broken 
by the same voice: 

“Do you think he’ll be able to talk 
to me soon? You see, D’Arcy is 
waiting for the story, and time is 
money to these movie magnets.” 

Some one was bending over him, 
the doctor, perhaps. Steps sounded 
beside the bed. 

“Looks as though he’s coming 
around now, doctor. His color is 
more natural.” 


And then Stephen opened his 
eyes. 








POPE CLEMENT XI 
(1700-1721) 


By BisHop SHAHAN 


R the Roman Church the eight- 
eenth century opened amid 
anxious conditions, political and re- 
ligious. Seldom, however, has a 
nobler character sat in the Chair of 
Peter than the Pope whose twenty 
years of reign inaugurate the trials 
and disasters that crowd the an- 
nals of these ten portentous dec- 
ades at the end of which lie the 
corpse of Christian Europe, the 
French Revolution, and the political 
independence of the New World.* 
Clement XI., Cardinal Gian Fran- 
cesco Albani, had been a devoted 
servant of his four predecessors. 
Indeed, since the middle of the six- 
teenth century his family had been 
conspicuous in the service of the 
Holy See. In youth he received a 
profoundly Christian training which 
stood him well through his troub- 
lous pontificate, and which he never 
belied amid the attractions of con- 
temporary Roman humanism—let- 
ters, art, antiquities—all of which 
were to find through his long pon- 
tificate the intelligence, shelter and 
protection to which the Vatican art 
collections owe in no small measure 


iGeschichte der Paepste seit dem Ausgang 
des Mittelalters, etc., von Freiherr von Pastor. 
Fuenfrehnter Band: Geschichte der Paepste im 
Zeitalter des fuerstlichen Absolutismus von 
der Wahl Klemens XI bis zum Tode Klemens 
XII (1700-1740). Freiburg im Breisgau: Her- 
der, 1930, 8°, pp. 819. The Life of Clement 
XI. takes up nearly 400 pages, one of the 
longest of the Pastor lives. With the next 
volume, the sixteenth, this monumental work 
reaches its end, and sets the high-water mark 
of ecclesiastical history since Baronius. 
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their present content, unity and se- 
curity. His priestly life had been 
blameless, and he accepted the tiara 
against his will and only after much 
hesitation, knowing too well what 
lay before him. The Conclave had 
been a long and difficult one, forty- 
five days, during which the political 
interests of France, Spain and Aus- 
tria had been in the foreground, 
ominous shadows of the vast con- 
flict that was soon to break out as 
the War of the Spanish Succession, 
the final outcome of which would 
be the ousting of both France and 
Spain from that New World whose 
control was the real, though as yet 
remote, and unsuspected, prize of 
a century of European war. 

It was, in fact, the sudden death 
of Charles II., last of the Spanish 
Hapsburgs, that hastened the elec- 
tion of the Albani cardinal, gener- 
ally considered a neutral. King 
Charles had left his Kingdom of 
Spain to the French Bourbons, but 
their rights were speedily chal- 
lenged from Vienna by the German 
Hapsburgs. The Italian peninsula 
quivered at once from end to end, 
sensing that it would be soon the 
scene of a long and wasting war- 
fare, with Madrid, Paris or Vienna 
as its future master. Indeed, a 
short and inglorious French cam- 
paign against Austrian possessions 
in Italy was soon followed by Aus- 
trian seizure of papal territory, the 

















salt-marshes of Comacchio on the 
Adriatic, thereafter unjustly de- 
tained for twenty years. This was 
not the only sign that Pope Clement 
was to lie between the hammer and 
the anvil until victory perched on 
one side or the other of the Alps. 
Austrian and later Spanish troops 
marched at will about the papal ter- 
ritory, despite a short and pitiful 
show of resistance. During the 
reign of Clement XI. the States of 
the Church suffered grievous loss 
and damage that were never re- 
paired. The Duke of Modena was 
encouraged from Vienna to attempt 
the recovery of Ferrara, and the 
little duchies of Parma and Piacenza 
were abetted in their refusal to 
recognize any longer the papal 
suzerainty. In the course of the 
long and wavering conflict Spanish 
Naples cast off its feudal obliga- 
tions to the Holy See, while it re- 
tained in exaggerated form the 
odious “Monarchia Sicula.” During 
twenty years Turin showered con- 
tempt and violence upon Pope Cle- 
ment, and he lived to see every 
ecclesiastico-feudal and canonical 
title and claim of the papacy vio- 
lated with cynicism and impunity. 
State Cardinals, like Grimani of 
Naples and Molina of Malaga, ac- 
cepted the pitiful rédle of hostile 
agents, and often blunted the edge 
of papal sanction. 

Clement XI. inherited from his 
predecessors the troublesome reli- 
gious problem of the Chinese Rites, 
with its open conflict between the 
Jesuits and the Lazarists, griev- 
ously embittered by the Jansenists, 
and at the time not easy of solution 
owing to difficulties of communica- 
tion and European ignorance of 
Chinese mentality, government and 
customs. To this painful contro- 
versy, so heavily fraught with irre- 
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mediable consequence, Pastor de- 
votes seventy-four dramatic pages 
in which are related its successive 
events from the arrival of the Jesu- 
its in China at the end of the six- 
teenth century to the death at 
Macao in 1710 of the papal legate, 
Cardinal Charles de Tournon, and 
the return to Rome in 1721 of his 
successor Monsignor Mezzabarba. 
Pastor opines that no satisfactory 
history of the controversy has yet 
appeared, since as early as 1710 
Clement XI. imposed silence on all 
parties, a ruling, he says, that the 
Jesuits obeyed but to which their 
adversaries paid little attention. He 
recommends the articles of Fr. 
Joseph Brucker, S.J., in the second 
volume of the Dictionnaire de Thé- 
ologie Catholique and the thir- 
teenth volume of the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, as based on archival re- 
searches. Pastor himself gives six- 
teen new documents. His own nar- 
rative seems fair and impartial. 
The publishers announce that he 
had collected all the material before 
his lamented death, and that a 
friendly hand was authorized to 
put it in shape and to make some 
necessary additions. 

The Calvary of Clement XI. was 
his full share of the cruel contro- 
versies that the Jansenist heresy 
fed abundantly, mostly in France, 
and with incredible malice. Pastor 
devotes over one hundred pages to 
them. They center about the 
famous Bull Unigenitus, issued in 
1713 at the request of Louis XIV. 
but which the aged monarch did 
not live to impose on the clergy of 


France with his peculiar energy. 


There appear now upon the scene 
in kaleidoscopic confusion the Re- 
gent, the jealous and hostile parlia- 
ment, the “advocatus diaboli,” P. 
Quesnel, the enigmatic and tortuous 
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Noailles, Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Paris, many French bishops, the 
Sorbonne, prominent ecclesiastics 
of Paris, scattered “Messieurs de 
Port Royal,” in a word all the anti- 
papal forces that the Gallican spirit 
of schism could muster and the 
Jansenist spirit of heresy could ani- 
mate. Early in his pontificate Pope 
Clement had issued the Bull Vineam 
Domini a sufficient condemnation of 
the dishonest contentions and ma- 
neuvers of the sect, and shortly be- 
fore his death the Pastoralis Of- 
ficii, another vigorous refutal of 
its recalcitrant activities. All in 
vain: he passed away while the last 
public act of this ecclesiastical trag- 
edy was being rehearsed, i. e., while 
the four “Appellant” Bishops were 
filling Europe with their noisy and 
futile protests and the Utrecht 
Schism was taking on daily fresh 
menace and determination. 

Clement XI. deserves a foremost 
place in the history of prison re- 
form. He laid stress for the first 
time, in some practical way, on the 
salutary principles of correction and 
moral improvement. A _ separate 
prison scientifically constructed was 
built for criminal youth near the 
Tiber, also a similar one for women. 
Workshops were set up, instruction 
provided, religious and industrial; 
separate sleeping accommodations, 
and other advantages. Long before 
John Howard got the ear of Europe 
for his ideas of prison reform Cle- 
ment XI. had taken in hand the 
most difficult problems that crime 
and its sanctions are forever put- 
ting up to the legislator. 


II 
The tides of political dissolution 


that were running so high through 
contemporary Europe did not spare 
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Dissatisfied 
with the outcome of recent wars, 
he declared war anew against Venice 
(1715) and were it not for the fore- 


the Ottoman Turk. 


sight, resolution, diplomacy and 
sacrifices of Clement XI. the Medi- 
terranean would probably have be- 
come a Turkish lake. Pope Cle- 
ment was the brain, the will, and 
the heart of European resistance, 
even as Innocent XI. had been in a 
previous generation. He provided 
money in abundance for Venice, 
Austria and Spain, enlarged his own 
navy and codperated with that of 
Venice and Vienna. He imposed 
grave sacrifices on all the churches 
of the allied countries. In this way 
Malta was saved and Corfu was re- 
lieved, and the way opened for the 
astounding Hungarian victories of 
Prince Eugene at Peterwardein, 
Temesvar and Belgrade (1717) 
whereby the Ottoman menace dis- 
appeared forever from the Christian 
horizon. 

Thereupon followed the supreme 
disappointment of the aged Pope. 
The Spanish fleet, subsidized and 
provisioned by him to attack the 
Turkish enemy in its own waters, 
turned suddenly against its Chris- 
tian allies, sailed to Sardinia, then 
an Austrian possession, and seized 
the island, to the astonishment of 
all Europe but particularly to the 
shame and humiliation of Pope 
Clement who had secured the adhe- 
sion of Emperor Charles VI. on his 
papal word of honor that the Italian 
possessions of Austria would be safe 
from assault during the war. Car- 
dinal Alberoni, then prime minister 
of Spain, was generally held respon- 
sible, particularly by the Pope, for 
this act of villainy. This extraor- 
dinary man, a gardener’s son of 
Piacenza, eventually fell from 
power, and took refuge in Genoa, 

















which republic hesitated to give him 
up but finally invited him to retire 
from its territory. Thereupon he 
went to Bologna, thence to Rome, 
where a special Commission of Car- 
dinals was appointed to try him. 
The death of Clement XI. probably 
saved Alberoni from degradation. 
It appeared, however, that he was 
at least no more guilty than the 
King of Spain and the Duke of Par- 
ma, head of the ambitious Farnesi, 
in whose dynastic interest Alberoni 
had always acted. Finally he had 
retained possession of the most im- 
portant papers and documents. 
Meantime Pope Clement passed 
away, and his successor Innocent 
XIII. absolved Alberoni from the 
accusations laid against him. Mod- 
ern research in the archives of 
Naples, Paris and the Vatican tends 
to saddle on the Duke of Parma the 
responsibility for the disgraceful 
treachery. Later Alberoni was ap- 
pointed successively to the govern- 
ment of Ravenna and Bologna, 
bought a large estate in the Roman 
Campagna and gave it to Propa- 
ganda, finally built and rebuilt a 
great ecclesiastical college at Pia- 
cenza, and made it his heir. It is 
now the home of the Italian Foreign 
Mission Society conducted by the 
Lazarist Fathers to whom Alberoni 
had originally confided the college. 
He is credited to-day with the pa- 
triotic idea of expelling Austria 
from Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, 
through the help of Spain, and of 
creating a United Italy with a Far- 
nese King as its head. Some of his 
private correspondence has been 
published, very uncomplimentary in 
respect of Clement XI., whom he 
spoke at one time of deposing and 
banishing to an island off the coast 
of Italy. A Life of Alberoni by a 
Piacenza Lazarist is now appearing. 
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Clement XI. had the heart of a 
scholar and a Christian Mezcenas. 
He welcomed joyously the seventy- 
six Oriental manuscripts that the 
niece of the famous Roman traveler 
Pietro della Valle presented to him 
He made the first, and partially suc- 
cessful, attempt to secure posses- 
sion of the celebrated Syriac manu- 
scripts then perishing in the Nitrian 
monasteries of Egypt and that after- 
wards went to the British Museum. 
He kept always in his service the 
Syrians, Elias and Joseph Assemani, 
and thereby initiated the careers of 
many distinguished scholars in a 
new world of history, art, biography 
and liturgy, hitherto closed to Eu- 
rope. This came about through 
the publication of the extensive 
Bibliotheca Orientalis of Joseph As- 
semani that the Pope generously en- 
couraged and financed. All mod- 
ern Oriental study dates from Clem- 
ent XI. Italian poetry is consider- 
ably indebted to him for the favor 
he showed to its most distinguished 
representatives, like Crescimbeni, 
Alessandro Guidi and others. He 
encouraged greatly the famous “Ar- 
cadia,” the first national literary so- 
ciety in Europe, and contributed 
thereby no little to the formation of 
good literary taste. 

His own tastes ran chiefly in the 
way of ecclesiastical erudition, and 
several of its famous monuments 
are owing to his patronage. Thus 
he encouraged the Benedictine edi- 
tion of the works of St. Gregory the 
Great, though no Mabillon was 
found for the task. He was the 
patron of Coleti for his new edition 
of Ughelli’s monumental Italia 
Sacra, likewise of the Oratorian 


Laderchi for his continuation of the 
Annals of Baronius. 


When Fran- 
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cesco Bianchini, the first editor of 
the Liber Pontificalis, undertook a 
great historical work based on mon- 
umental sources he found in the 
Pope intelligent sympathy and sup- 
port. It was natural, of course, 
that a pope should be interested in 
the improvement of the calendar; 
one can see yet the evidence of it 
in the famous “Linea Clementina,” 
the fine bronze meridian on the floor 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli con- 
structed at his request by the best 
mathematicians of that day. He 
held in the highest esteem his phy- 
sician, the famous Giovanni Maria 
Lancisi, and obtained from him the 
first scientific advice on the “boni- 
fication” of the malarial districts of 
the Roman Campagna, to which the 
powerful Barberini refused their 
consent. Lancisi, professor of anat- 
omy and surgery in the Roman 
University, had founded a fine medi- 
cal library in the pontifical hospital 
of Santo Spirito; the Pope bestowed 
upon it a large collection of similar 
works, and encouraged paternally 
the Institute for Medicine, Anatomy 
and Surgery created by Lancisi. 
Classical antiquities found in 
Pope Clement an enlightened friend 
and adviser. He began the excava- 
tion of the Palace of the Czsars, 
completed only in recent times. 
Only fear of damaging surrounding 
property prevented him from un- 
dertaking the researches in and be- 
neath Santa Maria Antiqua at the 
foot of the Palatine that have yield- 
ed such wonderful results in our 
day. Boldetti and Marangoni found 
in him active sympathy with their 
work in the Roman Catacombs. 


Coins, engravings, inscriptions, epi- 
taphs, gems, medals, “antichaglie”’ 
of every kind, fascinated him. By 
purchase or protection he saved a 
number of valuable ancient statues, 
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and he is doubtless responsible for 
the fierce passion for ancient clas- 
sical sculpture that consumed his 
nephew, Cardinal Alessandro Al- 
bani, and led to the creation at 
Rome, under Winckelmann’s direc- 
tion, of the wonderful Villa Albani 
(now Torlonia) with its three thou- 
sand statues, reliefs, busts, etc., 
plundered by Napoleon but partially 
restored after his fall. Pastor says 
that the actual Vatican collections 
of statues, inscriptions, coins and 
art curiosities date from the intelli- 
gent and sympathetic initiative of 
Clement XI., whose spirit lived on 
in several distinguished cardinals 
of his race, and yet seems to haunt 
the Galleria Lapidaria, the Gabinetto 
delle Medaglie and other famous 
collections that so greatly honor the 
“Domus Beati Petri.” 


IV 


When told that the famous Cos- 
taguti collection of paintings would 
be sold he bought it outright. He 
decorated a large hall in the Quiri- 
nal palace with twenty-four marble 
busts of those popes who had ren- 
dered great service to the Holy See, 
and generally loved to find work 
for the artists of Rome and else- 
where. He was devoted to the 
painter Carlo Maratta, the strength, 
nobility and harmony of whose 
compositions attracted him. He 
even confided to him the necessary 
repairs on some frescoes of Raphael. 
When the famous painter was 
buried in Santa Maria degli Angeli 
Pope Clement corrected his epitaph, 
and called attention to the many 
beautiful Madonnas of Maratta, one 
of whose masterpieces, the “Baptism 
of Christ in the Jordan,” yet looks 
down on the sanctuary of that great 
church. The Pope was very fond 














of the venerable old church of Santa 
Cecilia in Trastevere, his cardinali- 
tial title and that of his nephew 
Annibale. The restoration of this 
beautiful church, particularly the 
interior, lasted through his pontifi- 
cate, and he liked to boast that he 
had given back to the Romans the 
finest of their ancient basilicas. 

Other ancient churches of the 
city were generously restored by 
him, if not to their proper and ori- 
ginal designs, at least to decency 
and practical uses. The moderniz- 
ing temper of his architects was re- 
sponsible for the up-to-date facades 
and other details that offend the 
somewhat finical taste of our day. 
He cleaned up the delightful old 
Piazza of the Pantheon, and orna- 
mented its fountain with the top 
of an Egyptian obelisk. The roof 
of the great Roman monument he 
covered anew, had the noble mono- 
liths of the interior repolished, deco- 
rated the great altar-niches, built a 
new sacristy, and provided new 
statues of saints, including his be- 
loved St. Joseph. The Basilica of 
St. Peter was enriched by him with 
many works of art, particularly the 
fine mosaics which replaced paint- 
ings of Domenichino and Francesco 
Albani. The statue of Charlemagne 
was set up by him in the vestibule 
over against that of Constantine the 
Great. The body of St. Leo the 
Great was newly entombed beneath 
the splendid marble relief of Algar- 
di. The leaden roof of the dome 
was half completed by him and the 
fine stucco-work of the vestibule 
ceiling was regilded. 

The twelve colossal statues of 
Apostles in the main nave of St. 
John Lateran, a very costly work, 
were secured by him. He gave two 
himself, and obtained others from 
three cardinals, one king, one duke 
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and two bishops. The great busts 
of the prophets above the statues 
he obtained from various distin- 
guished persons, prelates and lay- 
men. 

The venerable Basilica of the 
Twelve Apostles, possibly one of 
the churches of Constantine, was 
entirely rebuilt under Pope Clement, 
and remains to-day one of the 
noblest churches of Rome. He built 
also the Hospital of St. Martha, a 
residence for visiting priests, and 
enlarged the Hospice of San Michele 
by the Tiber. He provided gener- 
ously for the public comfort and 
convenience. Aqueducts, fountains, 
piazzas, a large granary, a tiny inner 
harbor on the Ripetta, and other 
improvements did not exhaust his 
concern for the public welfare of 
the city. At Civitavecchia he fin- 
ished the aqueduct begun by his 
predecessor, and at Porto d’Anzio 
the harbor laid down by that pope. 
In other cities, like Benevento, Fer- 
rara, and Pesaro, he showed a pa- 
ternal concern for the public health 
and welfare. 

To his birthplace, Urbino, he was 
particularly generous in the matter 
of its debt. He created a school for 
the children of nobles, restored the 
ducal and archiepiscopal palaces, 
gave to the cathedral a high altar, 
paintings, and a splendid bronze 
lectern, besides increasing the rev- 
enues of the canons. He ornamented 
with an obelisk the great ducal 
piazza, opened a public library in 
the cloisters of the Franciscan mon- 
astery, raised a statue to the mem- 
ory of Alexander VIII., restored the 
city walls, and at the time of his 
death contemplated a substantial 
improvement of the provincial uni- 
versity. The famous sixteenth- 
century ducal collection of rare and 
precious books, the Bibliotheca Ur- 
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binas, had long been incorporated 
with the Vatican Library, though 
with respect of its independence and 
dignity, and the many art-treasures 
of the original free-lance dukes had 
been widely scattered. Malatesta 
and Rovere and Montefeltro, Sforza 
and Gonzaga, Borgia and Medici, 
had by this time gone the way of 
all Renaissance splendor. Pope 
Clement himself was a lineal de- 
scendant of that wise Albani who 
in the early seventeenth century 
had “engineered” the incorporation 
of the immortal little duchy with 
the States of the Church, which 
thenceforth stretched unbroken 
from Naples to the bounds of Venice 
on the Po. In his youth he must 
have often climbed the narrow and 
crooked streets of this picturesque 
little city, visited the modest home 
of Raphael, seen the paintings of 
his father Giovanni Santi, admired 
the rich sharp sculptures of white 
Dalmatian limestone on the facade 
and portals of the ducal palace and 
the beautiful intarsias of its inte- 
rior; heard numerous anecdotes of 
the famous company that once 
graced its halls, architects like Bra- 
mante, painters like Titian, poets 
like Tasso and Cardinal Bibbiena 
and Bartolommeo Castiglione, even 
Europe’s greatest rascal, Pietro Are- 
tino. Never perhaps in the history 
of mankind has so much artistic 
fame been housed on so small a 
space and within so short a period. 
It is to-day a quiet little town of six 
or seven thousand people. 


V 


Amid the ordinary and endless 
anxieties of his apostolic office 
Pope Clement never lost sight of the 
Catholic Missions, always the su- 
preme concern of the papacy. For 
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a while it seemed as if the Catholic 
diaspora in northern Germany 
would profit by certain resounding 
princely conversions and the re- 
markable personal influence of 
Agostino Steffani, the wonderful 
priest-musician, equal of Handel 
and Scarlatti, but Prussian hostility 
killed the bright hopes of a day. 
Across the Adriatic the Catholics 
of Albania, reputed home of his an- 
cestors, attracted the Pope’s sym- 
pathy hemmed in then, as they are 
to-day, by Orthodox Greeks and 
Moslems. He founded for their re- 
ligious needs a seminary in South- 
ern Italy. The “Chinese College” at 
Naples, even yet a feeder of the 
Chinese Missions, was established in 
his reign by the Jesuit Father Ripa, 
and encouraged by the Pope. 

He opened another seminary in 
Southern Russia, hoping to convert 
the Tartar tribes of that region. He 
even entertained hopes of reuniting 
with the Holy See the vast Russian 
population, but failed eventually in 
his efforts to obtain the good will 
of Peter the Great. Nevertheless 
he witnessed the reunion of the 
Roumanians in Austrian territory, 
2,000 priests and 200,000 laity. 
His missionaries, Franciscans and 
others, were active in relieving the 
distress of Catholics in the Turkish 
dominions, grievously affected by 
the contemporary war with Venice 
and other Christian powers, but 
more so by the hostility that the 
Greek schismatic clergy stirred up 
against them. He was able to close 
the lingering domestic schism that 
afflicted the faithful Maronites of 
the Syrian Lebanon. From the Shah 
of Persia he obtained relief for the 
Catholics of his kingdom oppressed 
by the schismatic Armenians; he 
even hoped for a while that the Ar- 
menian Patriarch would abjure the 





















schism and bring back his people 
to Catholic unity. In Egypt the 
Greek Patriarch of Alexandria re- 
nounced the schism and brought 
his followers with him into Cath- 
olic unity. The ancient Church of 
Abyssinia seemed at one time will- 
ing to enter into closer relations 
with Pope Clement; he was at least 
able to obtain some Abyssinian stu- 
dents for Propaganda, and to open 
an Abyssinian seminary near St. 
Peter’s. Capuchin missionaries 
brought costly presents from the 
Pope to the Christian King of the 
Congo in Africa, and Augustinian 
missionaries were sent to the Por- 
tuguese possessions in East Africa. 
Franciscans entered Morocco to ob- 
tain the release of Christian cap- 
tives or to console them in their 
hard captivity. In those cruel days 
Turkish corsairs made many suc- 
cessful descents on the coasts of 
France, Spain and Italy, and the 
number of Christian captives was 
considerable. Capuchins and Jesu- 
its worked patiently among the 
Copts of Egypt and in Nubia. 
Despite the unhappy consequences 
of the “Rites” controversies the 
Chinese Missions were not neglected, 
though Japan remained closed to all 
missionary efforts. On the other 
hand Italian Capuchins found wel- 
come in Tibet. None of the earlier 
missions in India were abandoned, 
and the annals of the great mis- 
sionary orders are honored at this 
time by the names and toils of 
many good priests who hoped 
against hope amid these multitudi- 
nous millions, sustained chiefly by 
the knowledge that the successor of 
Peter was greatly concerned about 
them and was doing all he could to 
further their efforts, hampered too 
often by conflicting interests of the 
Catholic powers. In the Philippines 
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several religious orders of Spain 
furnished five hundred missionaries 
for the evangelization of two mil- 
lion natives in the Archdiocese of 


Manila and other parts. The con- 
quests of the Protestant Dutch in 
the remote East made it difficult to 
protect the great insular missions. 
Ceylon, in particular, with its 300,- 
000 Catholics and 400 churches 
was deprived of all its European 
clergy. 

In South America the Paraguay 
Missions of the Jesuits flourished; 
the famous “Reductions” counted 
over 100,000 Indians, for whose 
spiritual and temporal welfare 249 
priests of the Society devoted them- 
selves with unexampled zeal and 
success. In Old Mexico four Fran- 
ciscan establishments, known as 
“Colleges” spread and defended the 
Catholic faith among the native Az- 
tecs; the famous Padre Antonio 
Margil is said to have baptized 80,- 
000 Indians. Jesuits worked in 
Northern Mexico and took over with 
great courage Southern California 
that they were to evangelize until 
their suppression by Spain and its 
transfer to the Franciscans. At the 
beginning of Pope Clement’s reign 
the Jesuits had returned to the Iro- 
quois Missions of Canada and north- 
ern New York. 


VI 


Clement XI. passed away gently 
on March 19, 1721, the feast of St. 
Joseph to whom he had always a 
special devotion as the patron of 
a happy death. The Pope had long 
suffered from asthma and found re- 
lief only in the visits he paid each 
year, spring and fall, to the papal 
villa of Castel Gandolfo, where the 
fresher and sweeter air of the Alban 
Hills made him forget for a while 
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the crowding cares and anxieties of 
the Quirinal. Toward the close of 
1720 he warned the cardinals that 
his end was approaching, saw fre- 
quently his confessor, gave to his 
nephews his fine library, provided 
for a modest burial in St. Peter’s, 
and wrote his own epitaph, as fol- 
lows: CLEMENT XI., POPE, ONCE A 
VICAR, THEN A CANON OF THIS BASIL- 
ICA, DIED....AFTER A REIGN OF~~-- 
YEARS. PRAY FOR HIM. 

As his end drew near, he made 
again a general confession and af- 
terward spoke with the master of 
ceremonies about the proper ritual 
of the last sacraments for a dying 
pope. He received the Blessed Eu- 
charist with great devotion and 
after a long thanksgiving called for 
his nephew Cardinal Albani and 
his secretary of state, Cardinal Pao- 
lucci, thanked them for their service 
and their devotion, and asked their 
pardon for any offense he might 
have given them. He then said to 
Cardinal Albani: “My dear nephew, 
behold now the end of all the hon- 
ors of this world. Only that is 
great which is great before God. 
Try to be a saint.” No longer able 
to see, he had the Tridentine Con- 
fession of Faith read to him. In the 
early afternoon, about one o’clock, 
the soul of this great pope and serv- 
ant of God and Holy Church stood 
before its Maker. 


Vil 


The secular historian sees in Cle- 
ment XI. the unfortunate Pope of 
those fatal early decades of the 
eighteenth century in which the 
great powers of Europe fought for 
the world-wide inheritance of the 
last Spanish Hapsburg. Only the 
French Revolution and the recent 
Great War originated so many and 
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so great changes, political and eco- 


nomic. For the papacy at least 
these changes meant the final col- 
lapse of the yet lingering good re- 
lations of Church and State. Har- 
rowing as were the conflicting and 
impossible demands that Paris, Ma- 
drid and Vienna made upon the 
Pope, by nature timid and irreso- 
lute in face of hard and painful de- 
cisions, they probably caused him 
less suffering than his relations 
with the courts of Naples and Turin 
whose anti-papal apologists and 
champions, from Pietro Giannone 
to Febronius, dug the grave of eccle- 
siastical privilege and immunities, 
and buried therein not only filial 
respect and gratitude, but also a 
multitude of acquired rights, count- 
less immemorial obligations of wor- 
ship, charity and education. 

Recent researches in the Vatican 
Archives shed a more favorable light 
on his attitude of vacillation between 
France and Austria during the War 
of the Spanish Succession. The ac- 
cusations of its English historian 
Coxe and of Von Ranke on this 
score seem no longer tenable. Schill, 
latest historian (1876) of the Uni- 
genitus, stresses the apostolic spirit, 
the energy and decision of Pope 
Clement at the height of the Jansen- 
istic controversies. Alone the sect 
followed his memory with a hate in 
keeping with its decline to the level 
of the “Convulsionnaires” and the 
“Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques.” No stu- 
dent of history, says Pastor, can 
stand in the Canons’ Choir of St. 
Peter’s and gaze without emotion on 
the plain marble slab that covers 
the remains of a pope who in life 
had scarcely a moment of peace. 
But another monument remains, he 
adds, the two fine folio volumes of 
his Allocutions and Homilies, edited 
by his nephew, Cardinal Annibale 

















Albani, a mirror of the consuming 
pastoral zeal of the great Pope, his 
apostolic courage and his tireless ac- 
tivity. 

Before me, as I write, are these 
splendid folios, bound in the red 
morocco richly gilt and artistically 
tooled in which Pope Clement him- 
self had caused so many valuable 
books to be preserved for posterity. 
Beside them stand the four volumes 
of his Breviary, the special text of 
the Canons of St. Peter’s, their red 
edges blackened by the old Pope’s 
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daily use, an eloquent cry across 
two centuries of a heart that could 
suffer to the end,—as he wrote in 
1717 to the Bishop of Brixen,—but 
would not break. These beautiful 
books are but a sample of the many 
thousand volumes of the personal 
library of Clement XI., given by him, 
as stated above, to his two cardinal 
nephews on his deathbed, and now, 
after many vicissitudes, the richest 
possession of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America in its John K. Mul- 
len of Denver Memorial Library. 


I SHALL REMEMBER 


By CrISTEL HASTINGS 


HEN Spring flings her mantle of green on the hills, 
When wheat fields are golden and poppies are red— 
When skies are an azure of infinite depth— 
I shall remember the blue of the sea. 


When orioles sing of a clear sunlit dawn, 
When dusk brings a strain of sweet music that haunts, 
When laughter and song fill the world that I know— 

I shall remember the song of the sea. 


When winds mock the trees on some far rugged hill, 
When thin trailing mists from the marshland creep up, 
When raindrops beat down on the trail I must walk— 

I shall remember the spray of the sea. 


When the sweetness of honey shall linger awhile, 
When love seeks me out and I taste of its fruit, 
When lips have sought mine and have left there a kiss 


I shall remember the tang of the sea. 














EARLY AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 


By A SISTER OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE OF KENTUCKY 


PART II 


LTHOUGH the eighteen-thirties 
continued most practical, here 
and there during the decade a con- 
fusion or a lament is heard that re- 
veals a growing dissatisfaction with 
the kind of story children were to 
read, but which does not yet sug- 
gest the nature of the reform de- 
sired. Three more striking exam- 
ples of the practical, however, must 
find place, before we enter upon the 
more wearisome Sunday School 
phase through which children’s 
books began to pass about 1840. 
The American Juvenile Keepsake, 
edited by Mrs. Barbara Hofland and 
published in 1834 in New York by 
C. Wells, is a collection of utilita- 
rian stories and mediocre verse in- 
terspersed with some somber en- 
gravings. But The Child’s Annual, 
published by Allen and Ticknor the 
same year at Boston, is remarkable 
among many remarkable ones for 
its number of empty little stories, 
for its amount of veriest doggerel, 
and for the ugly pictures that are to 
illustrate the narratives. One stanza 
from some verses called The Old 
Horse is indicative of the median 
of excellence the Annual attains and 
typical of the average verse chil- 
dren’s anthologies held: 


“Our debt of gratitude to pay, 
His faithful merits to requite, 
His playground be the heath by 
day, 
A shed shall 
night.” 


shelter him at 





Accompanying the lines is a vile il- 
lustration of a broken-down horse 
to elicit the sympathy of those to 
whom the verses fail to appeal. 
Nevertheless, this book voices a 
plaintive cry in the sole significant 
piece of verse on its pages. Stanzas 
nine and ten of this nearly pathetic 
selection, called A Lament for the 
Fairies, tells just what ailed the 
early nineteenth century insofar as 
children’s books were concerned: 


“They meet no longer by the light 
Of moonbeams ’neath a tree; 
Why! one might walk abroad all 
night 
And not a fairy see! 
One would but catch a cold or 
fever 
Before the dawn of day; 
And these are things that hap- 
pened never 
Till fairies went away. 


“Farewell to all the pretty tales, 
Of merry elfins dining 
On mushroom tables, in 
dales, 
Lit by the glow-worm’s shining; 
And tripping to the minstrel gnat, 
His jocund measure singing, 
While o’er their heads the lazy 
bat, 
A silent flight was winging. 
Farewell! Like theirs, my song 
is done; 
But yet once more I’ll say— 
There never has been any fun, 
Since fairies went away.” 


the 




















A little book of disguised infor- 
mation and of miserable verse is the 
last example of the utilitarian pub- 
lications of the eighteen-thirties. 
It was published in 1830 by Wil- 
liam Crosby and Company at Bos- 
ton and is called The Book of the 
Months, a Gift for the Young. Its 
only ostensible purpose seems to 
be to give the botanical terms 
for the flowers blooming in certain 
months. 

That same year was published at 
Philadelphia by The American Sun- 
day School Union, The Boys’ Scrap 
Book for 1839. It is divided into 
five parts: part one being devoted 
to Biography; part two to Philoso- 
phy, under which heading comes 
“The Wonderful Mechanism of the 
Lobster” and “The Mortality of 
Man.” Part three contains Anec- 
dotes; part four is devoted to Po- 
etry, some of the poems most “de- 
lightful to youth” being “The Dying 
Boy,” and “The Doomed Man.” 
The only felicitous stroke in the 
book is the title of the fifth and last 
part, Miscellany. 

Soggy with melancholy and pie- 
tism and virulent towards the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is The Gift for 
the Holidays of 1840, another Sun- 
day School Union publication. The 
preface acknowledges that since the 
Union’s “regular publications . . . 
are not always regarded as suitable” 
for Christmas presents and holiday 
reading, The Gift for the Holidays 
has been written. The promise of 
gayer matter implied in the preface 
is not fulfilled; nor does the literary 
level of the stories rise. As far- 
fetched as the following are some 
of the religious analogies. Two lit- 


tle children care for a large plant 
and a smaller one, because these 
two remind them of the graves of 
their “dear Mother and little Sis- 
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ter.” One selection that introduces 
the central theme of the vast ma- 
jority of these Sunday School Books, 
that is, a child’s abnormal interest 
in the dead, begins thus (p. 132): 


“Father, I want to see the babe, 
For mother says she’s dead, 
And that her sweet blue eye is 
closed, 
Her little spirit fled.” 


Copies of works called The Child’s 
Gem, one for 1842, another for 1844, 
and a third for 1845, edited by Mrs. 
S. Coleman, are of the same tenor, 
although the books do not bear the 
stamp of the Sunday School Union. 
One opens with a verse composed 
by a blind child; then follows a 
“fairy tale” called “The Lammie” 
in which “dear little Rosa” is 
changed into a serpent. The story 
is hideous, though, of course, not 
intentionally so. It has none of the 
sweetness and light of the tradi- 
tional fairy tale, nor of the strength 
and simplicity of the medieval ro- 
mance; but has a slimy horror that 
is intended by the mature mind to 
insinuate a moral lesson. One merit 
of the book is a poem by William 
Blake, but of all his that might have 
been chosen to cheer the childish 
reader, “The Chimney Sweeper” is 
the one selected, undoubtedly be- 
cause it is duly lachrymose. The 
story, “Selfish Susan,” is without 
question, the impressive feature of 
the series. Susan and Jane and 
their brother William are the dra- 
matis personz. Jane and William 
bear the marks of the preélect; Su- 
san does not. Jane begged her 
brother William to shake some ap- 
ples from the tree that she might 
give them to a poor sick woman. 
Susan, however, caught them all in 
her lap, and ran away to eat them. 
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“That night Susan was seized with 
violent cramps and before the doc- 
tor could be called, she died, the vic- 
tim of selfishness.” 

In 1844 the Union published at 
Philadelphia The Girl’s Token and 
in 1845 The Boy’s Keepsake. The 
first is a three by four paper cov- 
ered book of stories and verses 
printed in bold type, with the most 
absurdly incongruous illustrations. 
The preface begins: 


“In preparing this volume, the 
author has had in view the instruc- 
tion, as well as the entertainment, 
of the reader. It is hoped that no 
little girl, who attends Sunday 
school, or who reads Sunday school 
books, desires to be always amused 
and never instructed.” 


The second is about the same size 
and shape but with more funereal 
subject-matter. On pages ten and 
eleven, we learn that “it seems that 
James’s first fault was to loiter on 
his way to Sunday school.” Hence 
his downfall. In another much- 
handled little book published two 
years later, and read presumably by 
the same children, we note that one 
of those who died young had always 
gone with buoyant, sprightly step 
to Sunday school. Perhaps James 
drew inferences. An amusing touch 
of naiveté in this little text as well 
as in many others is a parenthetical 
remark breaking off the narrative 
to direct the reader to the illustra- 
tion of the event on some other 
page, for instance, on page eighteen 
the story goes on in this way: 


“Are you sure you did not go 
there last Sunday on your way to 
Sunday school? pointing his finger 
very significantly to James (See 
frontispiece).” 
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In “The Robin,” another story in 
The Keepsake, the bird breaks into 
song in praise of the virtuous little 
lad who gave him crumbs, because 


“His gentle heart ever 
Would bid Robin thrive, 
Nor would he let long worms 
Be eaten alive.” 


Such examples of inanity, we might 
be led to think, are rare. On the 
contrary, they are so numerous 
that the difficulty in giving a true 
account and picture of the nine- 
teenth-century books for children 
consists in resigning one’s self to the 
fact that all cannot be cited. Vapid- 
ity, however, was not the climax. 
Writers for children went on to ob- 
session with disease and death, de- 
picting both “as interesting” to 
them. The incredulous may read 
some morbid details. 

In 1847 My Teacher’s Present, A 
Select Biography of the Young, was 
written by F. P. Grey. The little 
three by five inch volume was pub- 
lished at Boston by Benjamin H. 
Greene. On page one we read: 


“You have in this little volume, 
the biography of six Sunday school 
pupils, who were early called from 
this world. They were happy and 
beloved whilst they lived, and deep- 
ly lamented when they died.” 


Their lives are copied “that,” as 
the above quotation continues, now 
addressing the hapless little ones 
who still receive the book as a gift, 
“your latter end, like theirs, may be 
in peace.” 

Biography I., to catch the child’s 
fancy, opens with these obituary 
notes: “Edward C. Upham was elev- 
en years of age, on the first of 
March, 1838. His disease was con- 


























sumption. He first kept house, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1838. He was confined to 
his chamber March llth. He died 
July 1st. 1838, at 2 o’clock, A.M.” At 
his bedside, Edward’s mother asked 
him whether or not he had said his 
prayers. He answered, “No,” be- 
cause he wished always to say them 
last before he slept. When she sug- 
gested that he add a petition that he 
recover his health, “he expressed a 
doubt whether it would be proper 
for him to do so.” His mother then 
said, “for my sake, Edward, you 
should wish to get well.” He re- 
plied, “if it is God’s will, mother, 
you ought to be willing to bear the 
pain of parting with me; but I do 
not know, he continued, whether 
you will have the strength of mind 
to bear it, that I have.” 

“During the whole conversation, 
of which the above is but an imper- 
fect sketch, and which lasted an 
hour or more, he was calm, gentle, 
tender, affectionate, and in every 
respect most interesting.” 

A man who could seriously offer 
as “interesting” to healthy-minded 
children such normally revolting 
scenes and such perverted relation- 
ship between parent and child could, 
perhaps, accept without a smile his 
child’s verdict “upon the world.” 
When and how the little boy ac- 
quired in his few short years the 
experience out of the depth of 
which he could speak so oracularly 
the father, no doubt, knew, for he, 
undaunted, continues the narrative 
of the lad’s religious precocity: 


“A few weeks before his death he 
obtained an interview with the in- 
structor of his next younger broth- 
er, explained to her what he thought 
the chief faults of his character, 
urged her to do what she could to 
correct them, and committed him to 
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her particular care with a solemn 
and affectionate earnestness of man- 
ner, such as might have been ex- 
pected of a parent in similar cir- 
cumstances.” Then to prove he was 
not morbid this youthful Socrates 
“declared that he did not agree with 
those who disparaged this world.” 


All that—and by the child’s own 
father. 

The second biography begins in 
the same unhealthy way, “One very 
interesting case of sickness and 
death occurred in our Sunday 
school during the past year.” The 
third praises another seven-year- 
old prodigy who “slept with his 
aunt and would wake her early in 
the morning to get her to read cer- 
tain passages [of the Bible] to him.” 
Before his early death this same lad 
admonished his father, “Incur no 
unnecessary expenses for me after 
I am gone.” 

So successful was this monstros- 
ity that a few years later its author 
ventured upon another volume filled 
with the same pietistic twaddle, the 
title alone varied to My Teacher’s 
New Year’s Present for the Year 
1850. 

Another teacher who compiled 
The Broken Vase and Other Stories 
for Children and Youth is distin- 
guished from the aforementioned 
authors by the ability to write well. 
But he or she had their common 
defect, incapability of entering the 
child-mind. The six-year-old who 
“accidentally broke a vase, very 
precious to his mother . . . trembled 
violently while the blood mounted 
to his forehead” when his mother 
entered. The little neurotic lied, of 
course. He “retired to a secluded 
spot to weep. He thought of noth- 
ing but that he had told a lie! and 
to his dear, kind mother . . . but 
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after a while, a sweet calm stole 
over him, only broken now and then 
by short convulsive sobs and then 
gentle sleep slid into his soul.” He 
dreamed. A _ figure approached 
him. (He was, let us not forget, but 
six years old.) “She looked very 
mournful, and she wore a band 
round her head, and on this was 
embroidered her name, Reflection.” 
In her train came Memory, Repent- 
ence, Fear, Deceit, Courage, and 
finally Truth. The solemn morality 
play ultimately converts the child; 
heroically he admits his want of re- 
flection, courage and truth, and 
goes to face his mother as if he were 
going to the lions. The whole pag- 
eant moves with a stateliness and 
pomp that seem a trifle incongru- 
ous in a baby’s dream. 

Christmas Roses and New Year’s 
Gift, A Present for Young People 
published at Boston in 1848 had 
nothing new in make-up or in con- 
tent. 

The second half of the century 
witnessed the wane but not the set- 
ting of the Sunday school type of 
story, the rise of the juvenile, and 
ultimately the production of some 
genuine literature for children. At 
its inception, however, the pietistic 
and utilitarian purposes blended to 
produce a type of story almost 
unique in its excessively banal senti- 
mentality. A Gift Book of Stories 
and Poems for Children by Caroline 
Gilman, published at New York and 
Boston in 1850 is typical of many 
little volumes composed at this pe- 
riod. It is made up of obvious sto- 
ries, a page long, and abounding in 
erroneous speech, and of sentimen- 
tal verses in which the religious and 
the trivial are inartistically mixed. 
That Jesus wept, one of the “poems” 
explains, is no license for a little 
girl to cry over a lost pin. The same 
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year Mrs. Sara Jane Clarke Lippin- 
cott, who wrote under the pseudo- 
nym, Grace Greenwood, composed 
The History of My Pets. Although 
generally mediocre, the account is 
touched with an until then uncom- 
mon sprightliness. An enlarged and 
revised edition was made in 1871. 
In 1851 she published a collection 
of weak tales called Recollections of 
My Childhood and Other Stories, 
addressed “to the Mothers of the 
Children into whose hands this book 
may fall.” She issued, also from 
Philadelphia, a monthly paper 
known as The Little Pilgrim. This 
was a pioneer among children’s pe- 
riodicals, the very first of which 
type was the Juvenile Miscellany 
published from 1826 to about 1834 
by Lydia Maria Child. 

Good magazines for boys and 
girls, we are told by Mrs. Hewins 
who as a child read them, began in 
the sixties. The first was Our 
Young Folks, published by Ticknor 
and Fields and edited by Lucy Lar- 
com, assisted by John G. Whittier 
and John T. Trowbridge. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe wrote, Mrs. Hewins 
adds, “the opening story, ‘Hum, the 
Son of Buz,’”* a fragile composition 
far remote in style and content 
from her masterpiece. From 1867 
to 1870 The Riverside Magazine or 
Young People, a superior periodical, 
was edited by Horace Scudder. It 
was “remarkable for its good pic- 
tures and interesting stories.” It 
published several of the editor’s 
Bodley Books, a copy of one of 
which, The Bodleys on Wheels, is 
treasured in the Congressional Li- 
brary. Later volumes of the River- 
side Magazine contained some of 
Edward Lear’s nonsense and Dick- 


1Caroline M. Hewins, A Mid-Century Child 
and Her Books. 
Co. 1926. P. 116. 


New York: The Macmillan 














en’s comic stories,—but to discuss 
the juvenile magazine would re- 
quire an article in itself. 
Anthologies of the worst kind of 
doggerel were forthcoming through 
the entire nineteenth century. The 
Child’s Wreath or Poems for Chil- 
dren? and Nursery Songs and 
Hymns New and Old? were pub- 
lished in 1854. The best that either 
book can boast of is the lullaby by 
Dr. Watts, beginning, “Hush thee 
my babe, lie still and slumber.” 
Samuel Griswold Goodrich (1793- 
1860), better known as Peter Par- 
ley, edited from 1828 to 1842 a Bos- 
ton annual called The Token to 
which he contributed some original 
tales and poems. He was painfully 
conscious of the emptiness of cur- 
rent books for children, yet was as 
obtuse as the majority of his con- 
temporaries in a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the literary and cultural 
value that might accrue to stories 
for the little ones were only the 
fairies, giants and mere monsters 
allowed once more to disport them- 
selves on such pages. Instead, he 
thought that information lists might 
readily be disguised by rime and 
vapid narratives and so be adminis- 
tered pleasantly in beneficial doses. 
After him came the deluge of milk 
and water—the baneful juvenile. 
His some one hundred and sixteen 
volumes that appeared between 
1824 and 1860 rose to the seven- 
millionth copy. They were pub- 
lished in England with and without 
the author’s name, and there en- 
joyed a vogue as brilliant as that 
they met with in America. Criti- 
cism of these Peter Parley Series 
differs decidedly. That of literary 
critics who deigned to mention them 
and of modern readers is over- 


2Boston: J. Buffum. 
8Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
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whelmingly adverse; that of those 
Victorians who as children read the 
books and reveled in the geniality 
and the thrilling contrast with cus- 
tomary “Gems,” “Tokens,” “Keep- 
sakes” and “Teachers’ Presents” is 


favorable. Nevertheless, the books 
are wooden, inartistic, and utterly 
remote from literature. 

Lydia Huntley Sigourney (1791- 
1865) and Catherine Maria Sedg- 
wick (1789-1867) contributed after 
1815 to the juvenile type of story. 
The former, as Miss Hewins tells 
us, wrote in 1816, Moral Pieces in 
Prose and Verse, then went on to 
biographical, historical and didac- 
tic efforts, among all of which only 
her poem, “Columbus,” is really 
valuable for children; the latter 
published Redwood, a novel merito- 
rious enough at least to be attrib- 
uted to Cooper. 

Even more prolific than Peter 
Parley’s was Jacob Abbot’s pen 
(1803-1879). Between 1839 and 
1879 he wrote more than two hun- 
dred books for children. He is re- 
sponsible for the six volumes of 
The Lucy Books, for the twenty- 
eight volumes of The Rollo Books, 
for the ten volumes of the abridged 
encyclopedia called The Franconia 
Stories, not to number the series 
called Jonas, Juno, Marco Paul, 
Gray Family, and Rainbow. Grant- 
ed that a certain deftness of touch, 
an ease of movement as well as 
“practical good sense in dealing 
with children and in suggesting oc- 
cupations for them’ characterizes 
these collections, they are, notwith- 
standing, to be condemned. As lit- 
erature they are nil; Julien Ver- 
planck, as quoted by the Cambridge 
History of American Literature, 
most satisfactorily labels them when 
he dismisses them as “dismal trash 


4Caroline M. Hewins. Op. cit., p. 59. 
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all of them. Something half-way 
between stupid story-books and bad 
school books.” 

One book of this genus but of a 
slightly different species became ex- 
tremely popular despite the fact 
that “all literature cannot show so 
lachrymose a book.” It was The 
Wide, Wide World, written under 
the pen name, Elizabeth Wetherell, 
by Susan Warner in 1850. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, alone, surpassed it in 
popularity. 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-eight 
is memorable in the history of 
children’s books, for in that year 
was produced the worst and the best 
of the juveniles. Martha Finley 
(Farquharson) (1828-1909) perpe- 
trated the unpardonable literary 
crime called Elsie Dinsmore, and 
Louisa May Alcott (1832-1888) 
published her Little Women. The 
former with its sequels ad nauseam 
has been removed from most library 
lists, while the latter is soaring 
from the position of being the book 
oftenest read by young people to 
the eminence of aclassic. The Elsie 
Books canonize a priggish little 
maiden, who—though in justice it 
must be confessed that she is win- 
some—is a martyr to her conviction 
that even to entertain her father no 
music other than a pious hymn 
should be played on Sunday. Her 
father threatens her with the most 
dreadful of all dreadful punish- 
ments, a convent. Whereat Elsie 
sickens and grows pale, yet perse- 
veres in this vale of tears long 
enough to become a grandmother, 
even a great-grandmother. Human 
relations are perverted, piety and 
stubbornness are confounded, and 
bigotry is rampant in this series; 
yet, it enjoyed a great vogue at the 
end of the century and a sentimen- 
tal tear is still dropped upon its 
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pages by a stray reader here and 
there. 

Of plot these juveniles cannot 
boast; they hold together by mere 
chronological sequence and play 
upon some one emotion or interest 
long enough to draw the voracious 
young reader from cover to cover. 
Blind sympathy and misguided ad- 
miration for the sacrosanct Elsie, 
the immoral disapproval of her fa- 
ther, a rather gruesome dash of sen- 
timentality, and the youth’s sheer 
love of a story, whether mere se- 
quence or the highest art,—these 
are the factors that make The Elsie 
Books attractive. 

Little Women can boast of no bet- 
ter plot; moreover, it has been cen- 
sured as overly Puritan. It is, nev- 
ertheless, sane and wholesome. The 
sympathy it elicits is noble and de- 
served; the judgment it calls forth 
is not perverse. Fathers and moth- 
ers are not subjected to the un- 
healthy criticism of overly-wise 
children. Reverence is paid where 
reverence is due; and though senti- 
mentality and “philandering” are 
not wanting, they are so outweighed 
by common sense and straight truth 
that literary poise is not lost. Lit- 
tle Women tells the simple New 
England story of the March family 
during the Civil War. Meg and Joe 
and Beth and Amy are real girls, 
even if Laurie, the boy next door, is 
not precisely a “real boy.” The 
book endures on the strength of its 
truth to life. It does not glorify a 
foible or passing fanaticism; nor 
does it exploit history, or biography, 
or natural science. It tells in an 
unassuming style a charming story 
of home and of youth; and because 
it pretends to do no more, it is suc- 
cessful. That it merits the title of 
classic seems a little over enthusi- 
astic, for it has not the literary ring 























of a Wonder Book or of a Master 
Skylark. 

Miss Alcott afterwards wrote 
many more juveniles, all good, but 
none as fine as Little Women. Her 
scope was restricted to the hearth, 
and that a New England one. Hence 
she soon exhausted her limited 
store. The best known of her books 
are: Little Women, Little Men, Jo’s 
Boys, Under the Lilacs, and An Old- 
Fashioned Girl. 

Captain Thomas Mayne Reed’s 
(1818-1883) adventure stories, 
though written for the most part in 
London, are American tales. In our 
country during the Mexican War 
the author gathered material which 
he afterwards embodied in sensa- 
tional novels that sold extensively. 
The Scalp Hunters, The Rifle Rang- 
ers, The Cliff Climber or The Lone 
Home in the Himalayas are his most 
popular works, the titles of which 
suffice to indicate the nature of their 
contents. 

The names of Mrs. A. D. Whit- 
ney (1824-1906), Mrs. Sarah Hale 
and Miss Eliza Leslie complete the 
list of authors of the early nine- 
teenth century juvenile. Had their 
work been, as it appeared to be, a 
mere transition, a passing phase, 
from the silly “little books” to gen- 
uine literature for the young peo- 
ple, it would not have been so lam- 
entable. Some splendid books have, 
indeed, been produced since the pe- 
riod just discussed, but they are not 
a development of the juvenile. It, 
regrettably, has pursued its own 
way unchanging but multiplying 
until to-day the excess of such ob- 
jectionable, because merely unob- 
jectionable, writing is a positive 
bane. The very term juvenile is in 
odium because it designates that 
class of empty, mechanically worked 
drivel or jargon that in the name 
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of literature is given to children. 
Propaganda then, as now, for reli- 
gion, missions, boy scouts, camp 
fire girls, and general “uplift,” was 
most successfully spread between 
the covers of a juvenile; but how- 
ever worthy the cause, the narra- 
tives are unworthy of the name of 
literature. 

But the success of the juvenile 
did not at once put an end to the 
publication of those less sophisti- 
cated little volumes that had flour- 
ished since the very beginning of 
our national life. In 1873 The Chil- 
dren’s Book for Sabbath Hours was 
composed by Asa Bullard. It was 
second to none of its original, strict- 
ly orthodox predecessors in syrupy 
religiosity. Note the lofty purpose 
set forth in the preface: 


“Though this book is intended to 
contain nothing unsuitable for Sab- 
bath hours, yet it will also, it is 
hoped, be found an entertaining 
companion for any leisure hours of 
the week.” 


Versatile piety that, which can be 
used every day as well as Sunday. 
Behold a specimen. One story 
called “The Children’s Play Room” 
opens with this profane hilarity: 


“Here we are in the children’s 
play-room and is it not a lovely 
scene? This is not, of course, a 
scene for Sabbath day. These chil- 
dren have been taught to Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy; 
and they know it would not be 
proper to engage in their play at 
such a time.” 


Another story is more entirely 
consonant with the spirit of Victo- 
rian children’s Sabbaths and, conse- 
quently, proceeds without intermit- 
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tent apologies on the part of the 
conscientious author. It bears the 
name, “How to Drive Away the 
Blues.” A wee tot of a girl is af- 
flicted, runs to her mother and 
pleads, “Piease, mamma, tell me a 
story to drive away the blues.” 

That pre-adolescents especially 
were subject to such attacks; that 
they even knew the significance of 
the term is astonishing. It need not 
have been true, however; for writ- 
ers did not seek to enter the child 
mind, but chose rather to segregate 
the more petty moods and manners 
of the adult and to impute them to 
the children. 

Even the stern New England 
Primer survived the onslaught of 
the juvenile and, “Improved” (?), 
was republished in 1875. The 
“More Easy Attaining the True 
Reading of English” was its pur- 
pose. Though it costs a real effort 
to peruse the appended “Assembly 
of Divines, and Mr. Cotton’s Cate- 
chism,” it is amusing now to read 
the alphabetical rimes accompany- 
ing the unspeakably hideous wood- 
cuts. In an hexagonal coffin, an 
inch long, appear the trunk and 
head of a crowned corpse to illus- 
trate the text, 


“Xerxes did die, 
And so must I.” 


Another picture, no larger than that 
of Xerxes’, has room for two pan- 
els, one of a bibulous group, sup- 
posedly of young persons, the other 
of a burly skeleton who warns the 
babe learning his letters that 


“While youth do cheer 
Death may be near.” 


So did the old Puritan theme of 
death and depravity cling tenacious- 
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ly to children’s reading almost to 
the threshold of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Though the Primer was not 
in actual usage after its one hun- 
dred years of exclusive domina- 
tion, nevertheless, “it continued to 
exert an abiding influence upon the 
quality of its numerous succes- 
sors.” 

The final quarter of the nine- 
teenth century witnessed the last of 
that class of stories for which no 
more fitting designation can be 
found than “little books.” Psychol- 
ogy, though so far only that of 
adults, began to command univer- 
sal attention. The study of the 
mind and of its development neces- 
sarily put children and children’s 
taste in a new light. Writers repre- 
sented them more normal, sought 
to catch their natural interests, and 
to minister to their developing pow- 
ers. Horace Scudder and Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, both editors of The 
Atlantic Monthly, were among the 
first to write splendid, though mi- 
nor, works for children. Splendid, 
in comparison with the unpsycho- 
logical matter that preceded theirs; 
yet minor in comparison with the 
best that children might be given, 
for anything less than genuine en- 
during literature obviously cannot 
be literature, even for children. 

Helen Hunt Jackson belongs to 
this better class of writers for chil- 
dren, though on account of Ramona 
she ranks also with the very best. 
Her Letters from a Cat, published 
in 1789, are excellent. They are 
childlike and pert, bearing the whole 
fruit of the promise made by The 
Robins of Mrs. Trimmer a century 
before. Well written and enter- 
taining, not preachy or prosy, but 
just such letters as a cat might 
write to the little girl who habitual- 
ly petted him and occasionally 














pulled his tail. Mrs. Jackson in 
1876 had written Bits of Talk for 
Young People, and in 1878 Nellie’s 
Silver Mine. 

Thomas Nelson Page (1853-1922) 
contributed exquisite stories of the 
old South. Two Little Confederates, 
written in 1888, is to children what 
In Ole Virginia is to the mature. 
Two Little Confederates tells in 
Page’s charming way the experi- 
ences of two lads who saw much of 
the Emancipation struggle. Page 
himself as a boy lived through these 
same critical years and was able to 
recall without distortion and to set 
down in superior prose a child’s 
impressions. It is a far cry from 
the juvenile proper to such stories 
as this and others of Page which 
follow throughout the next twenty- 
five years. Among the Camps 
(1891), Santa Claus’ Partner 
(1899), A Captured Santa Claus 
(1902), Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa 
Claus (1908) are unequal in literary 
merit, but are delightful and exem- 
plary stories for children. Pathos 
is not neurotic in them; children, 
though idealistic, are not piously 
nor practically precocious. There 
is no craven trembling of naughty 
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children before their parents as if 
the little mischiefs were criminals 
on trial before a grand jury. Lucy 
and Emily and Henry Fairchild 
might in 1825 have been “so con- 
scious of their naughtiness” in hav- 
ing eaten too much buttered toast 
that they all crept behind John, the 
servant and hid their faces when 
their mother melodramatically calls 
out: 


“Emily, Lucy, Henry! you keep 
back: what is the matter?” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma! papa, 
papa,” cried Lucy, coming forward; 
“we have been very naughty chil- 
dren; we are not fit to come near 
you.” 


But the day for such teacup truc- 
ulence passed with the coming of 
writers like Page and Joel Chandler 
Harris (1848-1908). The latter is 
another noteworthy writer for chil- 
dren whose name, however, suggests 
the children’s classic, with which 
subject the quaint “little book” per- 
manently and the barren juvenile 
temporarily have no relationship. 


5Mrs. Sherwood, The Fairchild Family. 
New York: Frederick A, Stokes Co. 

















AN AGNOSTIC AT A CATHOLIC RETREAT 


By Harry S. SHERWOOD 


y ey how I hate fish!” 

The background for the man 
with the flaming red face, the car- 
roty red hair and the wide-sweeping 
carroty mustache was the dining 
room of the retreat house of the 
Jesuit Fathers near Emmitsburg in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of West- 
ern Maryland. His exclamation 
startled me. There were one hun- 
dred and sixty-five men at the ta- 
bles which stretched the length of 
the one hundred foot long room, 
four rows of them across the fifty- 
foot width. At the head of the room 
to the right sat two priests in long 
black cassocks, beside them the 
president of this layman’s associa- 
tion. Over the room there hung the 
buzz of the talk of one hundred 
and sixty-four Catholic men, the 
rattle of their knives and forks, the 
clatter of their dishes. I, the one 
non-Catholic, was silent. I had just 
looked at the crisply fried fish on 
my plate and had thought that I felt 
as it looked; removed from my nat- 
ural element, fried in my own emo- 
tions and cast before an element 
which might regard me with hos- 
tility. 

The best I have been able to do 
for myself is to escape complete 
atheism. I call myself an involun- 
tary agnostic. Curiosity had brought 
me here. In literature and in the 
conversations of my Catholic friends 
I had for years been meeting refer- 
ences to retreats. An atmosphere 
of romance and mystery surround- 
ed them for me. I knew they had 
been inaugurated by St. Ignatius 
Loyola sometime in the sixteenth 


century. Great villains, I believed, 
had attended them to win forgive- 
ness of sins. Strange rites were 
practiced at them. My friends had 
invited me to come, had assured me 
that my welcome would not be less 
cordial because I was not a Catholic. 

A man at my left answered the 
flaming one. 

“Quit your beefing, Joe,” he said. 
“We always get chicken on Sun- 
days.” 

Joe smacked his lips audibly. 

“Come Sunday, come quick,” he 
said. 

One of the Fathers tapped his cof- 
fee cup with a spoon and, the men 
recognizing the signal for silence, 
halted all noise at once. There was 
no speechmaking. It was just a 
signal for greater order. 

The Mystic, one of my friends 
seated beside, whispered a question 
as to whether I wanted more coffee 
and I handed my cup to the man 
waiter, a native of the country, who 
stood behind me. While he filled it, 
I searched the room with my eyes 
for “Bob” and “Al,” neighbors who 
had promised to come here and give 
me support. I saw them on the 
other side of the room. They, my 
friend the Mystic (I gave him that 
name because he dwells not in the 
realities, but in some realm created 
by his imagination of which religion 
is the center), and the red-headed 
one, made me feel more at home. 
Between ourselves I hate fish my- 
self, but this was Friday night, a 
Catholic gathering—what would 
you? 

I had arrived half an hour before, 

















had been shown to my room, a bare, 
small chamber, the walls decorated 
with pious pictures, the sheets of 
the bed of a starched white crisp- 
ness which, combined with the 
mountain air, suggested delightful 
sleep to come. The windows looked 
down from their three-story height 
on a space like a courtyard between 
the building in which I was and the 
beautiful gray stone, Gothic chapel. 
Between the chapel and the build- 
ing in which my room and the din- 
ing hall were ran another gray stone 
building which helped to inclose the 
courtyard. 

Finishing my meal I examined a 
pamphlet at my plate which con- 
tained, among other things, the or- 
der of exercises here. It ran like 
this: 

Rise, 6:30 a. M. 

Meditation, 7. 

Mass, 7:30. 

Breakfast, 8. 

Instruction, 9:30. 

Instruction, 11:30. 

Dinner, 12:30 P. M. 

Instruction, 3:30. 

Stations of the Cross, 5. 

Supper, 6. 

Benediction, 8. 

Instruction, 9. 

Bed, 10:30. 

I felt like saying “Gosh!” in my 
turn. I had agreed to spend two 
days in this routine. And I do not 
like religious instruction. 

There was a scraping of chairs 
as the men rose to their feet, an 
instant of complete silence as one 
of the priests said thanks for meat, 
then the two tall figures in the 
black cassocks which ran the full 
length of their figures, their black 
birettas topping their figures off, 
led the way out of the dining hall. 
It was August and the night air was 
touched with summer fragrances, 
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and a slight chill for men dressed 


for hot city streets. There was a 
sense of removal from normal life 
(which was urban life to me). To 
the right, in the rear of the build- 
ing connecting chapel and dining 
hall, there was the mountain, rising 
like a tremendous night shadow. 
The procession of which I had be- 
come a part (I was walking in step 
with the Mystic) stretched across a 
concrete walk five hundred feet 
long, illuminated by few electric 
lamps. There was an electric light 
at the door of the chapel. As each 
man ascended the three steps before 
the door he stood under that lamp, 
brilliantly outlined for an instant 
against the mountain blackness. 


The church was in semi-dark- 
ness, a few wall brackets lighted. 
The sanctuary lamp glowed red 
above the marble-floored space be- 
fore the white altar. Two priests 
knelt there, their backs to the 
men, immovable. The men knelt 
in the dark pews, their heads bowed. 
The silence was absolute. Minute 
after minute passed. I waited for 
something to happen. Nothing did. 
Then I understood. These men, 
priests and laymen, believed that in 
the tabernacle, a small cabinet in 
the center of the altar, was that 
which, by incomprehensible mys- 
tery, was the actual, physical pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ, the Messiah 
who had died nineteen hundred 
years ago as a sacrifice to win favor 
for man from the God of the Uni- 
verse. In this stark, realistic world, 
in which science subjects nature to 
the most savage, fact-finding rav- 
ishment, men made obeisance to 
their God in the same manner in 
which the ancients made obeisance 
in the age of superstition, when 
Diana, Isis, Apollo were worshiped. 
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Men of brains did this; judges, 
physicians, architects, scientists. 
It was impressive, as a spectacle of 
human behavior. 

As I knelt there I thought of an 
experience I had had a day or two 
earlier. I had looked down into an 
astronomer’s telescope at the sun, 
which he had captured for my bene- 
fit. I had seen a white-hot ball on 
which two tiny dark spots quivered, 
leaped, struggled like a microscopic 
Prometheus eternally tortured. I 
had been told they were sun spots. 
Then the astronomer had thrust 
dark-hued celluloid into the tele- 
scope and had directed that I watch 
the outer rim of the sun. I had seen 
angry flames leaping into space and 
had been told they were hundreds 
of thousands of miles in extent. It 
was difficult to reconcile what I 
had seen then and what I saw now 
in this church. 

There was a change of scene. 
The priests disappeared through 
doors leading off from the spaces 
before the altar. Men wearing white 
surplices and black cassocks came 
in. They lighted candles about the 
altar, electric lights there adding to 
the illumination; the white and 
gold of the altar decorations mak- 
ing a spot of beauty at the end of 
the long, dimly-lighted aisles in 
which we sat. Priests appeared 
wearing surplice and cassock. As 
the service went on and vestments 
of white and gold and scarlet were 
handed to them, color was added 
to the picture. 

The men sang— 


“Mother dear, Oh, pray for me 
While far from heaven and thee 
I wander in a fragile bark, 

O’er life’s tempestuous sea.” 


The air was a simple melody, but 
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as one hundred and sixty-four un- 
trained masculine voices familiar 
with it sang there was music in it, 
impressive music. 

Then I was startled. Standing in 
the sanctuary, wearing the near 
priestly garb of the men who had 
lighted the candles, was Fogarty the 
builder, father of a family of six, 
big business man of Baltimore, 
worth several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. I did not suppose 
such as he “served the altar.” (I 
was to learn that these Catholics, no 
matter who they were, did what the 
retreat master told them to do, 
without question.) 

There was beauty in the scene; 
the dark clothes of the men against 
the dark, dimly lighted body of the 
church, the brilliance of the group 
before the altar, the gray smoke of 
incense drifting about them, the 
scent of the incense gradually per- 
meating the church. There was a 
solemn moment when the priest 
turned his back to the altar and 
held the gold monstrance, in which 
he had placed the host, above the 
bowed heads of the men. There 
was the sound of soft bells, rung 
once, twice, three times—practical, 
competent, hard-headed men bow- 
ing their heads lower at each ring- 
ing before an invisible power... . 

We were out in the night again. 
The men moved across the grounds 
to a small building. The noble mu- 
sic of the “Oh, Salutaris” and the 
“Tantum Ergo” was in my ears. 
The beauty of the chapel scene was 
in my eyes. As I went along with 
the procession through the dark, I 
looked up at the sky where there 
were thousands of brilliant stars 
against the darkness. It seemed I 
could feel the earth turn in space. 
There was a fleeting return of the 
memory of the astronomer and the 

















sun, a feeble effort of my mind to 
grapple with two divergent concep- 
tions—ended when I found myself 
in the large, bare hall of white- 
washed walls, many small lecture 
chairs and a table at the head of the 
room. 

One of the priests knelt before 
the table an instant. Arising and 
making the Sign of the Cross over 
his breast, he began to talk, in con- 
versational tones. It was good, he 
said, to get away from business and 
from family affairs for a brief spir- 
itual stock-taking, an examination 
of the habits one was forming. It 
was soon apparent that he would 
not discuss the fundamentals of re- 
ligion. He was talking to Catholics, 
not to agnostics. For a moment I 
was disappointed. But, he was not 
conducting the retreat for me, how- 
ever conspicuous I might feel. Then 
I was suddenly aware that I had not 
felt conspicuous since supper. The 
other men had shown only the fin- 
est courtesy to me, no curiosity. I 
was at home and the sight of Bob 
and Al in one corner of the room 
and of the Mystic in another was 
not necessary to save me from em- 
barrassment. I felt that, if I could 
stand being preached at so much, as 
I evidently was going to be preached 
at in the next two days, I could get 
by all right. 

The priest talked for an hour, 
discussing the routine of Mass, in- 
struction, meditation, outlining 
what his future talks would be. The 
outline suggested orthodoxy and 
did not interest me. Every man sat 
immovable, his eyes on the speak- 
er’s face, all wide awake, all atten- 
tive. I caught references to the 
goodness of God, the sacrifice of 
Christ. At the end, when we were 
out in the fragrant mountain night 
again, I caught step with Bob and 
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Al. We agreed that we were sleepy 
and I went directly to my room. 

As I lay in the cool, delightful 
bed, the invigorating mountain air 
flooding my darkened room, I tried 
to make my meditation. It was an 
unaccustomed exercise. I found it 
difficult. I was drowsy. 


I awoke with the night darkness 
changed into the pale, blue light of 
early morning—and with a sense 
of tremendous assault on all my 
senses. What—what—then I dis- 
covered the bell, in the chapel. It 
was shattering the morning with 
sound. And I remembered—this 
was the time to meditate. One 
could do it (that is the regulations 
permitted) lying in bed. It was not 
necessary to get up. 

I have cherished, as have many 
men, the thought that I have within 
me devils which, if loosed, would 
make an historically evil figure of 
me (and perhaps, like other men, I 
have taken pride in the thought of 
what I might have been). But, as 
is true of many men, my devils have 
remained potential devils and I re- 
main a commonplace figure neither 
good nor bad, giving the recording 
angel, if he takes the trouble to 
keep sums on such a neutral-toned 
animal as myself, little bookkeeping 
to do. Oh, yes, I have thought evil. 
I could have been hanged half a 
dozen times if a man’s secret 
thoughts were known and if he 
could be hanged for them. I had 
gathered from the reverend Fa- 
ther’s speech the night before that, 
sometimes, under some conditions, 
thoughts were as bad as deeds; not 
always. If thoughts of evil attacked 
one’s mind and the will were sum- 
moned and they were bounced out 
that was not evil. If one flirted 
with these thoughts, invited them to 
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call again that was evil. I had done 
that. There were certain sins of the 
eye. Much the same distinction 
prevailed here. No man could be 
accountable for that which the cir- 
cumstances of life thrust before his 
eyes. (I thanked heaven for such 
liberality; many things pleasant and 
yet—and yet—had flashed before 
my eye.) If one sought these cir- 
cumstances, savored them. Well— 
I shall not make a complete confes- 
sion. For a moment I dwelt on the 
thought that perhaps the peace of 
mind one was promised if one drove 
all rebels out, if one disciplined the 
eyes,—1I say I dwelt on the thought 
that perhaps the peace of mind one 
was promised was not the most de- 
sirable state in a life filled with 
such pleasant temptations. When 
I arose to dress, having learned 
from my manual that I had made 
some order of examination of con- 


science, I thought that these Jesuit 
Fathers certainly were experts at 
making one look at one’s self 


squarely. I was suddenly aware 
that I had learned more about my- 
self in the last few minutes than I 
had for years before. 

A shower bath, a descent through 
deserted halls and stairways, a 
flash across the walk in the dim 
grayness of quiet early morning, 
with the buildings in ghostly out- 
line, and I was in the chapel for 
Mass. Two priests were saying 
Mass simultaneously; one before 
the main altar, the second before a 
side altar which I had not noticed 
the night before. Rows of men were 
kneeling with bowed heads in the 
gray silence. The only illumination 
now were the lights at the altars. 
The priest lifted the chalice. Bells 
rung and men crouched lower in 
their seats. Prayers were read. 
Finally the men began to leave their 
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pews and to go in groups to the 
sanctuary railing, to kneel there, so 
that they stretched across the width 
of it. The priests gave them Com- 
munion and they returned to their 
seats, hands clasped before them, 
their bearing proving that their 
thoughts were on some realm far 
beyond anything they had experi- 
enced. I might marvel at the scene. 
I might tell myself that there had 
been a religious tradition of a Mes- 
siah born of a virgin, that virgin 
Isis, before Christianity was born. 
I might struggle with the likeness 
of the Christian tradition to the tra- 
dition of the religions which had 
preceded it. But this scene, men 
beginning the day by addressing 
that deity which had made the sun 
I had looked at, this scene in the 
unbelieving twentieth century, laid 
a powerful hand on me, agnostic as 
I was. Was I wrong? There was 
no doubt in my mind that these 
men were passing on to future ages, 
as ages long dead had passed on to 
them, the most beautiful philoso- 
phy of life, the loftiest ideals which 
had been given to man. Was that 
which they called religion, and 
which I called philosophy, a super- 
natural revelation as they believed 
it or a mere human aspiration, as I 
believed it? 

Leaving the chapel we walked 
through a_ glorious, sun-flooded 
morning to the dining room. There 
was oatmeal with rich cream, fresh 
eggs, bacon, coffee. Red-headed 
Joe lost no time in complaints. I 
observed his industry and imitated 
it. The viands were worthy of at- 
tention. 

The hour between breakfast and 
the first instruction went in a flash 
and we were back in the lecture 
room, now golden with morning 
sunlight. The men gave their at- 
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tention as closely as they had given 
it the night before. I stole glances 
at my companions until my ears 
caught a reference to Satan. The 
speaker was sitting with closed eyes, 
talking in intimate tones and with 
deep feeling. “You may not believe 
in the devil,” he was saying, “but 
he’s there. He wants your soul! 
He...” Ilooked at the man close- 
ly. He really believed it; this sur- 
vival into the twentieth century of 
the old demon myths! There was 
no doubt about it. He believed in 
the Lucifer who had rebelled against 
the order of heaven and had fallen, 
fallen . .. He made it plain that he 


believed and that men of this faith 
must so believe. .. . 

When the men, having stood un- 
til the priest strode down an aisle 
and out, filed out of the building 
and lingered on the broad steps I 
found myself near a group of which 


the priest was the center. He was 
talking and laughing with a dozen 
men about him. I looked for the 
signs of the dormant fanatic and 
found none. This was a man of 
much experience of life, of much 
understanding of men, a man of 
learning. He was an erect, strong 
figure, from the small, black tassel 
on the top of his biretta to the black 
shoes showing under the cassock. 

Bob, a Catholic, stood beside me. 

“He doesn’t own the clothes on 
his back,” he whispered to me. 

“What—” 

“It’s a part of the order’s imita- 
tion of Christ—” 

I looked at the man again. He 
was of an order of priests who had 
been giving their lives in this man- 
ner for centuries. 

The stone railing suddenly felt 
hot under my hand. 

“Who's goin’ swimmin’?” some 
one shouted. 
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There was a swimming pool in 
the building. For three-quarters of 
an hour I forgot heaven and hell 
and the difficulties of orthodoxy. 

The second instruction dealt with 
hell. It was pictured not in the lit- 
eral terms of the physical hell we 
are familiar with, but as the dwell- 
ing place of those who were stricken 
with remorse for their failure to try 
to live up to the ideals which God 
had placed within their reach. 

This over I was desperately hun- 
gry. The noon-day meal was good. 
I sat around in the shade for an 
hour, attacked the swimming pool 
again, heard the first afternoon in- 
struction. It was a gentle exposi- 
tion of the human ideals of Christ, 
the ideals of friendship and love, 
which man finds easiest to grasp 
when it is expressed in terms of 
family love, of cleanliness, exalted 
aims. Christ had lived, said the 
priest, to show men and women how 
they might imitate Him. There was 
beauty and poetry about the con- 
ception which held one in a spell. 

In the middle of the instruction 
Al left the hall. I wondered. He 
must be ill. 

At the end, Bob and I climbed to 
his room. He was in bed, complete- 
ly undressed, stretched out in spread 
eagle fashion, face downward. 

“What’s wrong?” we asked. 

“Oh I’m sick, [’m sick!” he 
groaned. (His utterance of the 
word “sick” had a world of misery 
in it.) “Oh, I wish Nellie were 
here!” (Nellie is his wife.) 

We dosed him with soda, having 
decided that too much iced tea with 
ham and cabbage was responsible 
and I went to my room and Bob to 
his. I had decided not to go to the 
Stations of the Cross, because I felt 
they were too pious for me. I had 
seen the ceremony elsewhere. 
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Half an hour later, as I lay doz- 
ing, a rich volume of soft, plaintive 
singing floated in my window from 
the chapel below. There was an 
odd, arresting beauty about it. I 
waited. After an interval of two 
or three minutes the singing was 
repeated, then silence. 

I stood up and crossed to the win- 
dow, drew a chair near and sat 
down, looking down on lawn and 
walk and buildings under the heat 
of a mountain afternoon, with the 
scent of pine and laurel coming up 
to me. There was not a living crea- 
ture in sight—the hush of mid-aft- 
ernoon in mid-summer. With the 
retreat manual in my hand, I could 
visualize what was happening in the 
chapel. In its gray interior, the 
only light which was entering it now 
coming through its stained glass 
windows, with their reds, golds, 
blues, men were kneeling in the 
half-darkness of the pews. Four 
men, moving from one of the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, on the side walls, 
to another carried—one a cruci- 
fix on a high staff, one a prayer 
book, on either side of the last 
named a man carrying a candle in 
a tall candlestick. They proceeded 
from station to station, kneeling be- 
fore each to recite prayers. The 
prayers finished they marched, with 
slow tread, to the next station. It 
was in these intervals of the move- 
ment from station to station that 
the men in the pews sang. They 
sang the “Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” 
written in the thirteenth century, 
and ascribed to Jacopone da Todi: 


“At the Cross her station keeping, 

Stood the mournful mother weep- 
ing, 

Close to Jesus to the last: 

Through her heart, His sorrow 
sharing, 
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All His bitter anguish bearing, 
Now at length the sword had 
passed.” 


Silence for perhaps five minutes 
to me sitting up at the window. 
Then the men’s voices lifted again 


“Oh, how sad and sore distressed 
Was that Mother highly blest 
Of the sole-begotten One! 

Christ above in torment hangs; 
She beneath beholds the pangs 
Of her dying glorious Son. 


It was unmistakable beauty, of a 
strange, old world sort which sug- 
gested many things, the art which 
this Church had fostered, the ideals 
of motherhood it had brought down 
the ages. I thought of the sun I had 
seen through the telescope. I 
thought of the virgin goddess, Isis. 
I thought of what Huxley had writ- 
ten of the crucifixion. I sat at the 
window deep in thought long after 
the service. Whence had come this 
fine, clean, high religion, so clear to 
the common intelligence of man so 
far as the application of the teach- 
ings of its great Master were con- 
cerned? 

There followed the service of the 
rosary with the single voice of the 
leader beginning the Apostles’ Creed 
and the heavy chorus of the men 
breaking in, drowning out his voice 
and finishing; the Ave Maria and 
the Pater Noster in the same way. 

Then we went to supper. After 
supper Bob and I climbed to Al’s 
room. He was still tossing and call- 
ing for his wife, although we both 
felt sure that there was nothing seri- 
ously wrong with him. We sat with 
him and discussed how we could 
get him home if this continued. Al 
finally fell asleep and Bob and I 
went downstairs. 














The meditation and the benedic- 
tion of the evening before were re- 
peated. In the middle of the latter 
service Bob got up and left—he was 
seated several pews removed from 
me. 

“Certainly he isn’t sick!” I said 
to myself. 

After the service I hurried to his 
room. 

I found him stretched face down- 
ward on the bed groaning. 

“What’s the matter with you?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t have eaten cab- 
bage,” he said. “It never agrees 
with me. I wish Ella were here!” 
(Ella is his wife.) 

There was a groan from Al’s 
room. I went to him. He was 
groaning for Nellie. Trying to min- 
ister to him, I was interrupted by a 
groan from Bob. I moved back and 
forth between the two rooms in this 
impossible comedy for ten minutes. 
Then I summoned one of the priests, 
who gave them some simple rem- 
edy which made an end of their ill- 
ness. But that ended the retreat 
ror UB... 


I attended that first retreat five 
years ago. I have attended one each 
year since. I have not become a 
Catholic, have not accepted the 
Christian religion. But I find a 
stimulation, a refreshment in these 
experiences. Long ago I ceased to 
liken myself to the fish. The re- 
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treat is a friendly democracy in 
which the poor man and the rich, 
the scholar and the moron meet as 
friends. These Catholics have a 
rare gift of perfect naturalness in 
accepting the man who is not of 
their faith, of making him feel that 
he is among friends, of avoiding 
prying into his private emotions and 
thoughts, of letting him fight out 
his religious difficulties in his own 
mind. Some of the richest friend- 
ships of my life have grown out of 
the retreats; friendships with the 
Jesuit Fathers and with other priests. 
There is no doubt about the com- 
plete subjection of self which these 
men practice in following the Ori- 
ental teacher whom they regard as 
divine. There is no flaw in the rich 
qualities of friendship they give to 
men who cannot see what is as 
clear to them as the sunlight. There 
is no doubt in my mind about the 
value of the work they do in up- 
holding the ideals of the race, in 
strengthening that wealth which is 
the only worthwhile wealth in this 
sometimes difficult world. I mean 
affection between husband and wife, 
between parent and child, between 
friend and friend. 

In return for their work they get 
friendships—and the hope of re- 
ward in some far land after death. 

They and their religion form one 
of the major mysteries of life to me 
—and one of its most impressive 
beauties. 








SIR THOMAS BROWNE AGAIN 


By ANNE KIMBALL TUELL 


IR THOMAS BROWNE is appar- 
ently one of the few liter- 
ary themes that never go quite out 
of style. Whoso would dust the 
tombs of most seventeenth century 
worthies, delightful as they usually 
are, must pretend to find a contro- 
versial opening and address himself 
to scholars; or at least he must 
wait in decency till the centenary 
of his subject’s birth. But essays 
on Sir Thomas Browne recur like 
the cycles of the seasons and for 
the most part with as little apology. 
Perhaps the secret is that we write 
as often as not for the appetite of 
youth. And for youth the discov- 
ery of old Sir Thomas still preserves 
its special zest. 

I fancy that the sprouting self- 
consciousness of youth sees in the 
Religio Medici something of its own 
likeness. For honest egotism, in- 
terested and interesting, never tires 
of its common theme, which is of 
elernity where “there is no distinc- 
tion of tenses,”—well enough stated 
in the oft-quoted utterance of a 
modern arch-egoist: “I dote on my- 
self—There is that lot of me and 
all so luscious.” But the egotism 
of Sir Thomas Browne is generous 
and genial, never assertive or bump- 
tious. It is the pleasure, in its own 
processes, of a curious spirit, born 
and trained to take notice, finding 
everywhere a stimulus to suggestion 
or a subject for speculation philo- 
sophical or “paradoxical.” And al- 
ways at hand is the delectable ma- 
terial, himself. “It is a poor center 
of a man—himself,” Bacon might 
say when he chanced to have on the 


garment of morality. But it is a 
good center—none better—for liter- 
ary revelation. And Sir Thomas 
was justified by centuries of Renais- 
sance tradition that lay behind him. 

By his time the anonymous self- 
effacement of the Middle Ages had 
long been past. They were in full 
swing still when Chaucer paid his 
visit to Lady Fame and was asked 
if he came to beg notoriety: “Nay,” 
says Chaucer, 


“I cam not hither, graunt mercy, 
For none swich cause, by mine 
hed. 
Suffice me, if I be ded, 
That no wight han my name in 
honde.” 


But at nearly the same time the 
fashion to talk personalities down 
the ages was frankly set by Pe- 
trarch’s letter to Posterity and his 
candid assumption that Posterity 
would care to know with some- 
what ample comprehensiveness 
what manner of man he was. 
Browne’s ambition has in it a 
more modest working. I doubt if he 
reckons at all upon his repute with 
coming generations. He lives in an 
age of more tempered self-assertion, 
besides, of smaller people. Here is 
no superabundance of quality as in 
the tonic outrageosities of a Rabelais 
or the diverse-humanities of a Mon- 
taigne. Avidity for fame is here 
superseded just by an engaging 
penchant for confidential reverie. 
Renaissance Titanism has given 
place to self-differentiation. Per- 
sonality has already achieved its 

















It has perhaps sounded 
its depths. But its details and its 
specialties are inexhaustible. And 
why search, like Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy the reposi- 
tories of pathological gossip for 
odds and ends, principally odds, of 
character, when each man has with- 
in himself the most accessible lab- 
oratory and most entertaining ma- 
terial for observation? Browne be- 
sides is not an anatomy of melan- 
choly, but a healthy, and, as he sug- 
gests, an uncommonly favorable 
specimen—very special indeed, ex- 
cept in the concern of his sins, 
which are “not singular but epidem- 
ical.” So he will “difference him- 
self nearer and draw into a lesser 
circle.” 

We accept with least qualifica- 
tion, perhaps, among the claims of 
Browne to singularity, his equable 
and stable tolerance. Few in his 
age could sustain themselves by any 
sort of spiritual levitation above 
the thick of controversy. More had 
achieved it as an ideal for Utopia 
at least. But it was a quaint thing 
still in the seventeenth century to 
find a thinker who could admit 
freely the possibility that he might 
be mistaken, who could suspect 
that there are “not many controver- 
sies worth a passion,” who could 
not “conceive why a difference in 
opinion should divide an affection.” 

Browne does not naturally want 
to kill a snake, nor does he shrink 
from a Frenchman. Stout Angli- 
can as he is, he has no aggressive 
antipathy which constrains him to 
insult a Catholic. He can acknowl- 
edge his duty to use good language 
toward the Pope and to “withold the 
title of Antichrist.” At sight of a 
procession with a crucifix he can 
“dispense with his hat more easily 
than with the thought of his Mak- 


heights. 
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er. He can write the following 
imaginative sentence: “I could nev- 
er divide myself from any man upon 
the difference of an opinion, or be 
angry with his judgment for not 
agreeing with me in that from 
which within a few days I should 
dissent myself.” The suggestion of 
naive complacence here hinders 
very little the note of urbane good- 
fellowship. 

Liberality has its reward in a gift 
for canny and pertinent reflection. 
Here is a judgment sound and 
shrewd, at once elevated and sane, 
quickly responsive to significance. 
Hence appear amid the intricacies 
wrought by Browne’s somewhat 
oblique intelligence, clear patches of 
illumined wisdom or glorified com- 
mon sense. He has the sufficiently 
clear sight. So he is able for all his 
speculation to avoid blind alleys of 
idiosyncracy in thought: “Those 
have not only depraved understand- 
ings but diseased affections which 
cannot enjoy a singularity without 
an Heresie, or be author of an opin- 
ion without they be that of a sect 
also.” 

Very engagingly, however, 
Browne confesses his oddities of 
thought or of temper. There is his 
unaccountable dread of death for all 
his professional familiarity there- 
with. He can avow himself frankly 
“as wholesome a morsel for the 
worms as any.” He can state blithe- 
ly his preference for cremation, to 
go to corruption “the neatest way.” 
There remains that recoil, not from 
the fearfulness of death but from 
the shame of it. Less comprehensi- 
ble even in a physician seems his 
unscientific scorn for the processes 
of human generation, the “trivial 
and vulgar” way for the perpetua- 
tion of the race. But we recognize 
as quite appropriate and natural the 
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consistent whimsy of Browne, the 
set of his fancy toward the queer 
and unfamiliar. There is the diffi- 
cult phrase far fetched from the 
chambers of his imagery. There is 
the taste for delectable marvels of 
superstition, even though as in Vul- 
gar Errors they are ostensibly in- 
troduced to be refuted: pleasant 
problems as to whether there be 
griffins in nature, whether the cha- 
meleon lives only on air, whether 
the elephant hath joints. There is 
the more scholarly drawing toward 
the oddities of archzology, to curi- 
osities of ancient wisdom and spec- 
ulation. Hence the relish of the 
Hydriotaphia for mortuary relics, 
the riot of hieroglyphical figures, 
the zest for “Homeric urns” and 
“sepulchral treasures,” for “ossua- 
ries” whose persons have “entered 
the famous nations of the dead.” 


In the Hydriotaphia Browne shows 


himself a lover though perhaps not 
a scholar of the recondite. 

In his treasuring of the sugges- 
tive and the enigmatical for its own 
sake lies perhaps the explanation 
for the strong flavor of medievalism 
which obscures our judgment in 
any attempt to guage the natural- 
istic attitude of Browne. He has 
still a strong clinging to the allegory 
and riddle of nature. “The severe 
schools shall never laugh me out of 
the philosophy of Hermes, that this 
visible world is but a picture of the 
invisible.” Evidently something of 
a mathematician, he is possessed 
by the mystery of numbers and 
forms; and the symbolism, apt and 
explicit, of an imaginative geometry 
is ever ready at hand to his genius 
for analogy. “I have often admired 
the mystical ways of Pythagoras 
and the secret magick of numbers.” 
God is “a _ skillful geometrician.” 
The characteristic imagery in 
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Browne’s style concerns the circle, 
the right line, the triangle, and the 
square. And the conception of a 
quincunctial universe in the Garden 
of Cyrus comes from the same or- 
der of thought as the pentangle on 
the shield of Sir Gawaine. 

But Browne would tell us of deep- 
er mysteries. Such occult specula- 
tions as these are but the inventions 
of metaphysical fancy. The intrin- 
sic quality of Browne’s mind, the 
essential content of Browne’s rev- 
erie, concern the unimaginable re- 
lations of man with his unimagina- 
ble universe. The characteristic 
quotation from Browne will always 
remain: “I love to lose myself in a 
mystery, to pursue my reason to an, 
O altitudo!” 

There is the mystery of death, 
“eloquent, just and mighty,” theme 
to which all flesh returns. Seldom 
has it been realized with more maj- 
esty than in the solemn visionary 
way of seventeenth century medi- 
tation; but the Hydriotaphia is the 
special opportunity of Browne. To 
be sure, he has more concern than 
we with relics found in tombs or 
with diverse rituals of burial. He 
applies a fresher imagination than 
we can furnish forth to the oldest 
of moral themes, the vanity of hu- 
man wishes, the immemorial ironies 
of death. But in the molded peri- 
ods of the noble prose, in the rise 
and fall of the appropriate cadence, 
the more poetic concentration here 
and there of the imagery, we know 
that Browne has forgotten the anti- 
quary and the moralist in the won- 
der most ancient of days at the eter- 
nal mutability of life: “Behold I 
tell you a mystery!” 

And it is after all for the sake of 
that dignity in human nature which 
is inexplicable that Browne returns 
so surely to the contemplation of 























personality. He does not, as does 
Bacon, catch exalted vision of a po- 
tential achievement for man in the 
understanding and use of nature. 
Unlike Bacon, he would have been 
shocked by a modern effort at blas- 
phemy: “Glory to man in the high- 
est!” Nor does he find the mind of 
man interesting for what it can 
know,—rather because it cannot be 
known. For therein lies its reach 
toward God: “There is surely a 
piece of divinity in us, something 
that was before the elements, and 
owes no homage unto the sun.” 
Nature, too, he would say, is al- 
luring to curiosity not for what 
may be known of it, but for what 
may not be known. For this rea- 
son, we may venture to say that 
Browne is not, in the strict use of 
the term, a philosopher at heart. 
His mind plays with philosophical 
problems somewhat as riddles, lov- 
ing the “paradoxical” therein. It 
nibbles at the relations of mind and 
body, hovers in pleasing supposi- 
tions about the absolute existence 
of forms, assumes, with satisfaction 
at the oddity of the notion, his own 
existence in the idea of God before 
creation: “Thus I was dead before 
I was alive; though my grave be 
England, my dying place was Para- 
dise; and Eve miscarried of me be- 
fore she conceived of Cain.” But 
these are only piquant excursions 
from the main track of his reverie. 
He who loves a mystery is not a 
philosopher,—only he who would 
fain solve it. As for Browne, he is 
“content to understand a mystery 
without a rigid definition in an easy 
and Platonic description.” “’Tis 
good to sit down with a description, 
periphrasis, or adumbration. For 
by acquainting our reason how un- 
able it is to display the visible and 
obvious effects of nature, it becomes 
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more humble and submissive unto 
the subtleties of faith.” The hum- 
ble mind is perhaps not the typical- 
ly philosophical mind. “To believe 
only possibilities is not faith but 
mere philosophy.” 

A sort of religious reverie is there- 
fore the natural field of Browne. 
Hence his joyful acceptance of all 
“impossibilities in religion,” “not 
enough for an active faith.” To ac- 
cept the great essentials of Chris- 
tian theology as the ages have for- 
mulated them is to Browne not only 
an act of willing faith but a positive 
relief. He gladly leaves to the theo- 
logians their responsibility for “the 
winged mysteries of Divinity,” de- 
lighting in his freedom to enjoy 
their subtleties and his own curios- 
ity therewith. To pose his “appre- 
hension with those involved A£nig- 
mas and riddles of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Resurrection,” doc- 
trines wholly accepted by his be- 
lief, is to him not an agony, nor a 
polemical exercise, but “a solitary 
recreation.” 

So it is hard to understand the 
interpretation of critics who find in 
Sir Thomas Browne a mystic. His 
pages reveal the temperament of a 
good and pious man, “of settled 
years and Christian constitution,” 
courteous beyond parallel toward 
minds of other faith, courteous, we 
might say, toward his God,—who 
apparently, as he says, “conquers 
sturdy doubts and boisterous ob- 
jections upon his knees.” But he 
never, we suspect, for all his talk 
of the experience, quite loses him- 
self like the veritable mystic in his 
mystery. He enjoys himself far too 
much to lose himself for a moment. 
The true mystic will not, we imag- 
ine, reach his “O altitudo!” by way 
of his reason. He will in his belief 
transcend his reason, and turn him- 
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self at hast in silence, as Dante bids, 
“toward the celestial fountains.” 
Essential contemplation is neither 
amateur speculation, however intel- 
ligent, nor spiritual recreation. 
And Browne is incorrigibly fond of 
both. 

Deliverance from self-differentia- 
tion, the dream of the penitent and 
the mystic alike, would be the de- 
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for the Hydriotaphia, where he an- 
ticipates the adventure of immor- 
tality, is a good revelation alike of 
his quality and of its limitation: 
“*Tis all one to lie in St. Innocent’s 
churchyard as in the sands of 
Egypt, ready to be anything in the 
exstacy of being ever.” He would 
call “man’s chief aim”—to pervert 
the old phrase—“to glorify God and 


nial of his nature. His conclusion to enjoy himself forever.” 


COOL HAND OF EVENING 


By KENTON KILMER 


T has been lonely in this little room; 
The shadows lengthen and the walls draw close. 

The day was long and dull, and I, morose 
With fever and self-pity, lay in gloom. 
Dark fantasies my brain wove on its loom; 
Strange tapestries, absurdly lachrymose; 
An infant’s funeral, a withered rose, 
A panorama of the day of doom. 


The clouds drew back at sunset, and the rays 

Threw shifting rainbows on the yellow walls 

While crimson veils blew out across the skies. 
The cheerful colors melt now as I gaze, 

The quiet twilight on the landscape falls 

And evening lays her cool hand on my eyes. 
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By KATHARINE TYNAN 


HEN Rosemary Lushington 

came to Glendhu she was still 
quite young. She had found the 
house by chance. Houses to let had 
always had a fascination for her. 
When she had found some open in 
her London suburb she had wan- 
dered in and out of the rooms won- 
dering who should live there. She 
had not visited the houses so much 
in the Winter when there would be 
shadows in the rooms; but in the 
Spring and Summer, with the leaves 
coming on the trees in the little gar- 
dens or later, when the roses and 
syringa were out, she would imag- 
ine the young lovers who would 
come to the sunny rooms, the nurs- 
ery where the babies should be, the 
children. 

The suburb had crept up and all 
but suffocated her own house with 
its gardens and orchards. It had 
been the Manor House of a country 
village not so very long ago and the 
village had been among fields. The 
lights of London were on the sky 
at night; the smut and smoke of 
London came out to blacken the 
trees on the side that looked Lon- 
donwards. But the fields and woods 
and farm-houses and villages with 
church spires had seemed a barrier 
between Greenways and London 
till one day London began to stretch 
that way. 

It had come along incredibly fast. 
Bit by bit it had absorbed all the 
land it wanted. The Manor House 
was encroached upon day by day it 
seemed. Presently it would be over- 
passed. London would swallow the 
next village and the next. 


“I must go where I can breathe,” 
said Rosemary Lushington, who 
was at this time thirty years of age. 
She had money enough to go where 
she would, though no overplus. She 
had not managed her affairs very 
well. She had her old Aunts who 
lived with her and were quite satis- 
fied with Greenway Manor House 
as it was. She was free to go where 
she would, although outside Green- 
ways she felt at first like a snail dis- 
possessed of its shell, she had lived 
there so quietly with her books and 
her music and her animals and a 
few friends who came to see her. 

The ordinary people thought that 
Rosemary Lushington had a bee in 
her bonnet. She was a cause of se- 
rious disturbance to Mr. Whiteside, 
her lawyer, who was fond of her. 
She had so little grip on life, he 
complained. It came of her having 
grown up with an old father who 
had known all the poets and artists 
of his generation and had come be- 
fore he died to be a solitary in his 
beautiful old Manor House. He 
would not send Rosemary to school, 
but undertook her education him- 
self and a queer lot of dreams and 
fancies he had crammed into the 
child’s head. She would have lived 
and died at Greenway Manor House 
if only the world had let her alone, 
but once London came looking into 
her garden all her content was 
flown. 

She would hardly marry now. If 
she had been brought up like other 
girls she would have gone their way. 
She should have married, of course, 
but no lover had come her way. 
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How could a man find her, leading 
so secluded a life? And she was 
delicate. She walked with a limp. 
Too many dreams and fancies, Mr. 
Whiteside said impatiently, because 
he was fond of poor Rosemary. 

She had taken her maid with her 
and gone over to Ireland where she 
had been told there was room to 
breathe, and there she had found 
Glendhu, a long low white house, 
turning a gable to the road, ap- 
proached by a winding avenue 
through a garden. It was to be sold 
furnished. She bought it, rashly, 
according to Mr. Whiteside, just as 
it stood. He did not come over to 
see what sort of a bargain she had 
made. He had a report from Mrs. 
Fairfax, one of the old friends who 
had gone over to see if all was well 
with Rosemary. The old friends 
had always been a little anxious 
about Rosemary. 

“Nothing will happen to her 
there,” she reported. “If it was any- 
one but Rosemary I should be 
afraid of the solitude for her, but 
Rosemary would always be solitary. 
I have seen to it that she has good 
servants. Emma will never leave 
her and she has a butler and cook 
who are married and content with 
each other. No young servant would 
stay.” 

The house? The house was at- 
tractive on the steep side of a moun- 
tain glen. A river ran through the 
Glen crossed by a little bridge. 
There were slender feathery trees 
on the heights. The garden which 
inclosed Glendhu was delightful,— 
box borders to all the flower beds,— 
a summer house made of shells, a 
double hedge of holly. All day the 
song of the river was within hear- 
ing of Glendhu and the place was a 
sanctuary of birds. But the house? 
Mr. Whiteside asked. “A tumble- 
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down ruin, eh? 
damp?” 

No: the house had been cared for. 
It had had several occupants. No 
one had stayed very long though 
the place was so attractive. Rough 
shooting on the mountain, trout in 
the little pools of the river. 

Mrs. Fairfax looked apologetical- 
ly at Mr. Whiteside when she had 
got so far. His office overlooked 
Chancery Lane, a maelstrom of traf- 
fic. She felt the incongruity. If it 
had been a quiet place now, Lin- 
coln’s Inn,—The Temple! 

“They say the house is haunted,” 
she said. “That is why people will 
not stay in it.” 

Mr. Whiteside coughed his little 
dry cough. 

“Do people believe in ghosts now- 
a-days?” he asked and answered 
himself. “Perhaps, in these lonely 
country places. They breed fogs in 
the brain. Not the best place for 
our poor Rosemary.” 

“She seems very happy with her 
dogs and her music and her books. 
She is sensitive, you know, about 
her lameness. She looks more than 
ever like a child, a wondering child. 
She has lived too much with shad- 
ows all her life. She is very happy 
at Glendhu. But—” she was apolo- 
getic again—‘“there is an odd thing. 
The house ends in the garden; a 
white gable and a green door. The 
gable has an unfinished look. Rose- 
mary will have it that there were 
two other rooms. I asked her how 
she knew and she said that she had 
dreamt of them over and over, long 
before she found Glendhu. I asked 
her what the rooms were like and 
she described minutely what I rec- 
ognize to be eighteenth century 
rooms, such as sometimes survive 
in old houses, faded and beautiful 
rooms. She said there was an or- 


Crumbling with 




















gan in one of them. It would have 
been out of keeping; and two peo- 
ple met there by stealth and were 


clasped in each other’s arms. She 
had seen them over and over.” 
“Delusions, poor child,” Mr. 


Whiteside said. “I wish she had 
not gone to that lonely place, but 
she would always be lonely. Of 
course I cannot interfere. She is 
her own mistress. We might per- 
suade her to have a companion, 
some one young and cheerful. Of 
course she is only a girl herself. 
When the holidays come I shall go 
over and see her and try to per- 
suade her. There would be grouse, 
eh? Trout in the river you said? 
It sounds good enough. I wonder 
why those people left?” 

“I have not told you all the story. 
There is no ghost but the uncanny 
playing of an organ. I have heard 
it myself and have not liked it. The 
sound of an organ playing where 
there is no organ gets on one’s 
nerves. Another thing, Rosemary 
says that in her dreams—they came 
long before she ever saw Glendhu— 
there was another garden into which 
one of the rooms opened by a half- 
glass door. She described it mi- 
nutely as she did the rooms. It is 
grass now, but the paths were com- 
ing up through the grass and there 
was a pear-tree in blossom. 

“They used to walk in this gar- 
den,” Rosemary said. “It was so 
secluded behind its yew hedge. The 
paths remember them!” 

“I do not like the sound of it at 
all,” Mr. Whiteside said with a 
pucker of his brows. “I shall go 
over as soon as I can and see for 
myself. I expect I shall not hear 
the organ. The wind in these 
places plays odd tricks. I remem- 
ber an old house in Ireland where 
when the wind was in a certain 
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quarter the noises were like the cry- 
ing of lost souls. I knew a work- 
man who seized his tools and ran 
from the house where he was work- 
ing. I examined the wall behind 
the shutters and suspected a venti- 
lator covered up in it. All these 
things have an explanation. Are 
there no traditions?” 

“I had no chance to come on any. 
There are no neighbors. The peo- 
ple who used to live there have all 
gone away. There is a service in 
an old church there once a month. 
I did not strike that Sunday.” 


Mr. Whiteside arrived at Glendhu 
after a long motor drive one golden 
Autumn evening. He had been 
amazed at the beauty of the im- 
mense skies overarching like a cup, 
falling below the far, far horizon 
which ended in a line of mountains. 
The whole bog country seemed 
washed in gold. The snowy cot- 
tages golden thatched, with ricks of 
brown peat by the walls, seemed 
like white brooding birds, golden 
crested. 

It was all so wild, so lonely. He 
had to climb the mountainside to 
Glendhu. The road wound precipi- 
tously, turned and twisted, crossed 
a little bridge and he was in the 
Glen, gorse and heather climbing the 
hill either side of the road, the lit- 
tle river amber brown and pellucid 
foaming about its rocks. 

A last steep bit and he was at 
Glendhu. 

Rosemary received him with de- 
lightful cordiality. Perhaps she 
had been lonely after all. She was 
like a dear child. She had always 
been that to him. The dinner was 
excellent—the grilled salmon trout 
was food for an epicure. The serv- 
ants, elderly and well trained, gave 
him a comfortable feeling of reas- 
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surance. If the child wanted to be 
solitary, she could not have chosen 
a more beautiful place. It was the 
most golden evening. The sun had 
climbed the hill and lit the trees and 
the deep trout pools. There came 
the dogs, old friends who remem- 
bered him. They lay grouped about 
the wood fire in the drawing-room, 
which Rosemary explained was al- 
ways pleasant of evenings in a damp 
climate like the Irish. He was tired 
after the long day’s motoring and 
very comfortable. He all but fell 
asleep by the wood-fire and came 
awake to what Rosemary was say- 
ing. 

“It was a great walnut tree that 
fell in the Big Wind of 1839,” she 
said. “It crashed right into their 
rooms, smashing everything. The 
gable had to be built up again but 
they did not rebuild the rooms. It 
was just as well—I cannot imagine 
them being put to common uses.” 

She was talking quite collectedly. 
He must have missed the beginning 
of the story. 

“You must tell me more about it, 
to-morrow, Rosemary,” he said. 

“To-morrow, if you like, you shall 
catch more trout for dinner. I have 
asked Mr. Verschoyle, the Vicar. 
He has to serve four parishes. 
There is no one to keep up the 
churches in these parts now and he 
is very sad. He will stay to-morrow 
night and give the service on Sun- 
day at Gortmalee. You will like 
him.” 

Mr. Whiteside slept very sound- 
ly, the sleep of the dead-tired man. 
But in his dreams there was the 
playing of an organ. At the break- 
fast table Rosemary, looking charm- 
ing in a dainty little flowered gown, 
which might have been worn by 
her great-grandmother, hoped the 
organ had not disturbed him. She 
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said it quite simply. Was she mad 
or was he? Perhaps he had only 
been dreaming of the organ. He 
must ask Mr. Verschoyle about it 
when he came. There must be 
some tradition. 

Mr. Verschoyle proved a scholar- 
ly and gentle parson, and a good 
sportsman, quite a man after Mr. 
Whiteside’s own heart. They had 
become friends by lunch time and 
had tramped quite a long way to 
find the best salmon pools. After 
lunch they lay by the river and 
talked, and a pretty young woman 
from a cottage asked them if they 
would like a cup of tea. They gave 
her a couple of trout, explaining 
that they were to be cooked in the 
hot ashes of the wood fire. She 
brought them the tea, a child cling- 
ing to her skirts, another following. 

Mr. Whiteside wanted to know 
the tradition of Glendhu and of the 
ghostly organ. He was not at all 
sure that he had heard it. It might 
have been in his dreams. But he 
had inspected the rough unfinished 
gable with its look of something 
having been broken off. There 
would have been room for two more 
rooms before the garden beds be- 
gan. There was a wide space which 
might have passed for a gravel 
sweep going round the house. 

There was a tradition. Mr. Ver- 
schoyle did not know how Miss 
Lushington had come at it. He had 
heard it from a very old lady and 
she had shown him a picture of 
Glendhu with the two lost rooms. 
It was true that the great walnut 
tree, the greatest in the country, had 
come down in the Big Wind of 
1839 and smashed the two rooms 
and all they contained as though 
they had been egg shells. 

The tradition—oh, yes, the tradi- 
tion was sound enough. The finest 





























of fine gentlemen, who had lost his 
beautiful head on the scaffold more 
than a hundred years ago, had come 
there to visit his unhappy love. She 
had been immured there by her fa- 
ther, a loyal man, quite out of the 
reach he had thought of her rebel 
lover, in charge of some one he be- 
lieved he could trust. But one nev- 
er knew who one could trust in 
those days when the rebel stirred in 
all hearts, high and low. 

There was a tradition of an organ 
in one of those rooms, on which 
Handel had played. The unhappy 
girl had played to her lover. There 
was no tradition of a ghost, but 
everyone had heard the organ. It 
had driven people out of the place. 
Perhaps, Mr. Verschoyle thought, it 
was not the best place for Miss 
Lushington although she seemed so 
happy there. She was an over- 
imaginative girl—that too great 
brow over the wide eyes. 

Mr. Verschoyle shook his head. 
The life was too lonely for a girl. 
There were no companions of her 
own age in this denuded country. 
He would miss Miss Lushington. 
She was a faithful attendant at his 
church services to which so few 
came. But she ought to go. 

Easier said than done. Rosemary 
opened those large eyes of hers on 
Mr. Whiteside when he suggested 
her leaving Glendhu. She had not 
been so happy or so well for years. 
Why should she go from a place she 
had learned to love? 

Mr. Whiteside went away baffled 
and a little angry. He liked to get 
his own way and Rosemary had 
been very submissive hitherto. She 
was quite gentle, but quite deter- 
mined. She would not find Glendhu 
lonely when Winter came. She did 
not mind the isolation; and she had 
her books, her music, her painting, 
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the dogs. Emma looked after her. 
She would keep great fires and be 
happy. 

Mr. Whiteside had said nothing 
about the organ although he had 
heard it. It would be unworthy of 
his common sense to notice such a 
thing which must have some nat- 
ural explanation, if one could come 
by it. He wondered if the servants 
heard it. Their rooms were quite 
at the other end of the long house 
and the sound only came in the 
night. Perhaps they slept through 
it. 

He had letters from Rosemary 
from time to time, gentle, playful 
letters, like a daughter’s. He said 
he had given up thinking about it. 
Some time he would run over and 
see Rosemary. He missed Mrs. 
Fairfax who was spending the Win- 
ter with her married daughter in 
Ceylon. 

It was towards Christmas that he 
received a letter from Emma. Emma 
was not satisfied about Miss Rose- 
mary. She was growing thinner 
and thinner and she hardly left the 
house. No one came to see her. 
Mr. Verschoyle was a sick man that 
Winter in a hospital in Dublin. 
Emma would like Mr. Whiteside to 
see Miss Rosemary. 

Mr. Whiteside felt oddly fright- 
ened. He had not known that he 
was so fond of Rosemary Lushing- 
ton, so pitiful about her. He tried 
to feel a little cross with her. He 
had been going to spend Christmas 
in a comfortable country house full 
of children, just the kind of thing 
he liked. It must go. That stub- 
born girl must be persuaded against 
her will to come back into the 
world. He thought with a sense of 
irritation of the organ playing in 
the night. There must be some ex- 
planation for it. 
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It was a warm Christmas; there 
had been no cold weather and there 
was a strange stillness over Glendhu 
when he arrived. 

Murphy, the butler, took his coat 
in the hall. He had looked beyond 
to see Rosemary but she was not 
there. The butler explained. 

“You'll find Miss Rosemary in 
the drawing-room, sir,” he said. 
“She was asleep when I looked in, 
and I did not like to disturb her.” 

“T’ll find her,” Mr. Whiteside 
said. “She is quite well, I hope, 
Murphy?” 

“Yes, sir,—only a little down in 
herself, sir. She should be out 
more. The dogs don’t know what 
has come to her. They’re out of 
spirits, the poor things.” 

There was an old spaniel creep- 
ing about Mr. Whiteside’s feet. He 
stooped and patted Peggy, an old 
friend, and went into the drawing- 
room. 

The room was firelit, full of shad- 
ows. The dog was creeping about 
the walls of the room in a queer 
way. 

Then, as though he looked upon 
a scene in the theater upon which 
the curtain is drawn up, he saw her. 
There beyond the drawing-room 
were the Other Rooms. He looked 
into the nearest one. His eyes took 
in the strange, old-fashioned, digni- 
fied air of everything. He smelt pot- 
pourri. She was there, sitting at the 
organ, her hands on the keys. Some 
one was with her, a young man 
dressed in the clothes of the end of 
the eighteenth century, a green coat 
and breeches, ruffles, silk stockings 
and low buckled shoes. His hair 
dark, and a little long was thrown 
back from a high forehead. It was 


a beautiful face, the face of a poet 
and a dreamer who was also a sol- 
dier. 


He was looking down at 
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Rosemary whose face Mr. White- 
side could not see. He could imag- 
ine the expression from the way the 
head was turned. There was not a 
sound beyond the low moaning of 
Peggy who seemed unhappy about 
something. 

The door of the drawing-room 
opened and Murphy came in with 
the lamp. What had he been imag- 
ining? There were no Other Rooms. 
All was as he had been accustomed 
to see it, and Rosemary was still 
asleep in her chair, her face very 
pale against the dark cushion. 

“She does be tired, the creature,” 
said Murphy in a husky whisper. 
“It’s the high winds at night. 
You’ve brought a dead calm, sir, but 
the wind will be up to-night as bad 
as ever, you’ll see.” 

Mr. Whiteside slept the sleep of 
the tired man, but he was aware 
through his dreams of a rising 
wind, oddly mingled with the sound 
of an organ. 

He awoke, strangely depressed, 
in the darkness. The wind was 
blowing with tremendous force, ris- 
ing and falling, growing more vio- 
lent as the minutes passed. A tor- 
nado, he said to himself. He had 
been in South America in his youth 
and recognized the quality of the 
storm. People were moving about 
the house. He looked at his watch 
which was luminous. It was pitchy 
dark outside. The hands pointed 
to 1:30. 

The wind went on gaining in 
force. He was aware of a crashing 
sound, a tree down somewhere. He 
hoped the slender little trees which 
edged the Glen would not come 
crashing down. One of them might 
catch the house. 

He had a sudden thought that 
Rosemary might be frightened; a 
very tender thought. He was out 

















of bed in a moment, throwing on 
some clothing. The force of the 
wind was tremendous, he had time 
to think what it would be on the 
heights, the plains, if it was so 
rough in this glen. Fortunately the 
little house clung to the hillside like 
something that would not be dis- 
lodged. 

He remembered the walnut tree 
by the white gable of the drawing- 
room. It had been a sapling of the 
tree that was blown down in 1839. 
It was a beautiful, luxuriant tree. 

He had gone to the door and lis- 
tened. From the kitchen regions in 
a lull of the wind came a loud mo- 
notonous sound,—the servants say- 
ing their prayers. 

He went back and finished his 
dressing. There would be no more 
sleep that night. When he was 
dressed, with his hand on the door 
of his room, he suddenly heard a 
sound of lamentation. Some one 
was running up the stairs calling to 
him. “The poor lamb! The poor 
lamb!” 

It was Emma. Rosemary was not 
in her bed: she was not in the 
house. She’d have been sleep walk- 
ing maybe. Emma had followed 
her downstairs more than once at 
night and taken her by the hand and 
brought her back to bed. The poor 
lamb! what was to become of her? 
Such an awful night with the trees 
crashing down everywhere. The or- 
gan had been going on through the 
storm. Wasn’t it an unlucky old 
haunted house—where an organ 
played and no one could ever find 
where it was? 
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Mr. Whiteside had passed her by. 
He met Murphy on the stairs. “Have 
you got such a thing as a hurricane 
lantern that will keep alight in this 
wind?” he asked; but he did not 
wait for the hurricane lantern. 

He had gone through the house 
and opened the door in the gable, 
the green shutters that covered it. 
The wind rushed in as though it 
would tear the low house from its 
moorings. He went out into the 
night feeling before him blindly, 
buffeted and beaten by the wind. 

He was on his hands and knees. 
The rain had come suddenly in a 
deluge. He was feeling with his 
hands the leaves of the walnut tree 
and the scent of it was clinging to 
his wet fingers. 

The tree was down. He was still 
groping with his hands when Mur- 
phy came with the lantern. 

“The tree’s down,” he said, “and 
she’s under it. It was just there 
she sat and played the organ.” 


“Sure the poor gentleman was 
demented,” Murphy said afterwards, 
telling the tale, “and no wonder. I 
don’t know what had brought her 
there at all unless it was to be walk- 
ing in her sleep as Emma said. 
There she was under the tree and 
the life crushed quite out of her; 
but it hadn’t touched her sweet face 
and you’d have said she was look- 
ing up at somebody. Sure it was a 
queer unchancy place, that Glendhu. 
It is no wonder now that it has gone 
to ruins, for all that it was a pretty 
place; but too lonesome for a little 
lady like poor Miss Rosemary.” 














[° it not full time to stop setting up 
religious war memorials of any 
kind? The churches, with a few 
honorable exceptions, blessed the 
last war, just as they have blessed 
every preceding one—and just as 
they will bless the next one, we are 
tempted to add. But during the 
past few years some of our promi- 
nent religious leaders have pro- 
fessed repentance, and declared 
that they will be on the side of 
peace next time even when the 
drums beat. If their professions 
mean anything, they ought to fight 
every attempt to associate religion 
and war, even in retrospect. Let us 
build memorials, if we must, to our 
war dead, and let them express our 
grief at our folly and wickedness 
in sending these young men to 
death; but let us not help prepare 
another war by sanctifying the last 
one through associating its losses 
and sacrifices with the service of 


God instead of the devil. 
—The Nation, April 1st. 








What do we mean—barring 
drunkards, drug addicts, wife-beat- 
ers and gangsters—when we say 
that a man is worthless? We mean 
that, for some reason or other, he 
has failed to make money. It is a 
state for which there is no mercy. 
The “fallen” woman, the sorely 
tempted thief, even sometimes the 
goaded murderer, may all hope for 
their meed of charity in the world. 
But never the man who hasn’t 
“made good.” He may have the vir- 
tues of a saint, the brains of an Ein- 
stein, the wisdom of a Socrates; he 
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may be a loving father, a tender and 
devoted husband; but if he has been 
unable to transmute these things 
into money, what is there to admire 


about him? 
—Atice D. Ketry, in Harper’s, April. 


Now the truth lies spread out for 
us to understand and assimilate. 
No power of gun or court or prison 
is great enough to extirpate the 
pressure of an idea. It is a literal 
truth, and not mere sentimentality, 
which holds that the meek are ca- 
pable of conquest. Issues are al- 
ways clouded when shots ring out. 
Only gangsters and imperialists be- 
lieve that problems can be settled 
with a rat-tat-tat-tat. With a wave 
of the hand he [Gandhi] could have 
set civil war in motion, but he did 
not. He could have massed his mil- 
lions into futile and bloody frontal 
attack upon intrenched battalions. 
He might even have been seduced 
by the notion of attempting to set 
himself up as an Oriental Napoleon. 


But he was wiser. 
—Heywoop Broun. 


Meat, fruit, vegetables, clothing, 
soap, butter, margarine, lard, ciga- 
rettes—all were unobtainable [in 
Leningrad] except on children’s ra- 
tion cards or when occasional sup- 
plies arrived, only to be sold out in 
a few minutes and without satisfy- 
ing more than a fraction of the de- 
mand. The Soviet boats that sail 
across the North Sea from Lenin- 
grad to London come up the 
Thames loaded with butter, eggs 
and other foods; but there are no 

























fats available for the inhabitants of 
Leningrad. That is why I call the 
Five-Year Plan the greatest gamble 
in history. It is a gamble in which 
the health and happiness of the 
Russian people are at stake. If the 
Soviets can get their new factories 
equipped and operating before dis- 
ease stalks the streets with its bed- 
fellow, hunger, then the Soviets will 
have won the race. But if they can- 
not, or if anything should go wrong 
with those wonderful calculations 
on paper, there is going to be a 
heavy bill for someone to pay. 


—B. Hesserr Titman, editor of Answers 
(London), quoted in The Last Stand, by Eb- 
muND A, Watsn, S.J. 


I had been waiting twenty years 
to see some of them [Chicago’s old 
families] take a hand in city or in 
national politics. Not one of them 
had done so. They were too nice, 
too honest, too decent, and too busy 
making money. That last was, 
after all, the point. They didn’t 
have to bother yet. The town might 
be corrupt. It was so prosperous 
that it could afford any amount of 
corruption. True, I had opened my 
London paper one morning to find 
that Chicago had gone bankrupt. 
That evidently had meant nothing 
of any vital consequence to the peo- 
ple who lived in it. Its City Corpo- 
ration would have to go bankrupt 
half a dozen times, I gathered, be- 
fore its decent citizens would touch 
its indecent management of the 
city’s finances. 

—Mary Borpen, in Harper’s, April. 


There is nothing the matter with 
Americans except their ideals. The 
real American is all right; it is the 
ideal American who is all wrong. 
It is the code and conception of life 
imposed from above, much more 
than the merely human faults and 
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weaknesses working up from below. 
In so far as the citizens of the West- 
ern democracy have really gone 
wrong, they have not inherently or 
quite naturally gone wrong. They 
have been taught wrong; instructed 


wrong; educated wrong; exalted 
and uplifted wrong. A huge heresy, 
rather peculiar to modern times, 
yet singularly uncriticized by mod- 
ern critics, has actually perverted 
them in a way which is not really 
very consonant to their personal- 
ities. 

—G. K. Cuesterton, in N. Y. Times, Feb. 1st. 

It must be remembered that 
strong-arm men, gorillas, and tough 
gangsters who cheerfully commit 
dastardly and murderous assaults, 
are usually not afraid of a mere ar- 
rest. Through political connections 
and similar ties or by intimidation 
and bribery of complainants and 
witnesses, they almost invariably 
“beat the rap.” Nothing is more 
instructive than to examine the rec- 
ord of a well-known criminal and 
note how often he is arrested and 
how seldom convicted; some of our 
most dangerous thugs have not a 


single conviction against them. 
—Emanvet H. Lavine, The Third Degree. 


It is certainly point one in the fa- 
vor of American civilization that at 
least its development is taking place 
to the accompaniment of perpetual 
self-criticism. No intellectual 
American can grow up without be- 
ing familiar from the time of his 
first serious reading with opinions 
highly unfavorable to the peculiar- 
ities of the culture of which he is a 
part. He has heard every national 
idiosyncrasy of temperament or 
manners contrasted unfavorably 
with the tastes or habits of foreign- 
ers; he has seen every native devel- 
opment subjected to the most rigor- 
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ous criticism; and he has acquired 
the habit of examining with suspi- 
cion every novel institution. How- 
ever full the country may be of 
“bunk” there are always at least 
a few people to call it by its 


name. 
—Joserpu Woop Kautcu, in Harper's, April. 


The relative positions of science 
and theology are reversed in the 
modern world. Our scientists would 
be shocked if a bishop held forth 
on relativity, and would be startled 
if the views of a scientist on the re- 
ligious implications of some scien- 
tific theory were challenged on the 
ground that he was not a doctor of 
divinity. It is only in theology that 
the amateur still feels free to air his 
views. 

—ARNOLD Lunn, The Flight from Reason, 


From the earliest times straight 
down to the Twentieth Century, lit- 
erature was devoted mainly to the 
cult of the hero. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the fiction of the past cen- 
tred about the doings of some strong- 
hearted and usually strong-armed 
male, an incarnation, more or less 
complete, of the ideals of the period, 
fighting as light against darkness, 
good against evil. From Gilgamesh, 
Rama, Hercules and all the other 
heroes of the ancient world, through 
the Morte d’Arthur and the ro- 
mances of Roland and the Cid, the 
line runs uninterrupted as far as 
the later 1920’s. Then suddenly it 
breaks, and nearly vanishes. The 
all but complete disappearance of 
the hero is one of the most remark- 
able, most arresting phenomena of 
the present day. If we are to re- 


gard our so-called serious fiction as 
an accurate reflection of our mod- 
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ern life, this phenomenon is not 
merely arresting, but actually 


alarming. 


—Lovise MAuNSELL FIELD, 
American Review, March. 


in the North 


According to social historians, 
Capitalism is a product of Calvin- 
ism, and Capitalism, as it has 
worked out in practice, is assured- 
ly “the most horrible means of po- 
litical and social degradation there 


is in the world to-day.” 


—The Catholic Gazette (London), 
quoting CHartes DICKENS. 


March, 


Dr. Arthur Feiler, editor of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, who after vis- 
iting the United States wrote a 
book, America Seen Through Ger- 
man Eyes, says that workers in the 
automotive factories “are bound to 
the conveyor the way the galley- 
slaves were bound to the vessel.” 
And an actual worker describes the 
speed-up system as follows: “Men 
work like fiends, sweat running 
down their cheeks, their jaws set 
and eyes on fire. Nothing in the 
world exists for them except the 
line of chassis bearing down on 
them relentlessly. Some are under- 
neath on their backs, on little carts, 
propelling themselves by their heels 
all day long, fixing something un- 
derneath the chassis as they move 
along.” There can be no “striking 
on the job” along the conveyor. 
The straw-boss has received word 
from the shop-boss: “Get out pro- 
duction or get out yourself!” So 
all day long he bawls at the heels 
of his men: “Step on it! Hop on 
it! Come on, boys, you’re slipping! 
Get them out!” or more threaten- 
ingly: “If you don’t speed up, I'll 
send you down for your time!” 

—Lovis Apamic, Dynamite. 




















WHO IS MAHATMA GANDHI? 


By K. E. Jos, M.A. 


T is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the importance of the news that 
was flashed from New Delhi con- 
cerning the successful culmination 
of the peace talks between Lord Ir- 
win the Viceroy of India, and Ma- 
hatma Gandhi the representative of 
the three hundred million citizens 
of India. The grateful people of In- 
dia will ever remember the warm 
sympathy and sincere good will 
evinced by this great Englishman 
on behalf of the freedom and happi- 
ness of this ancient land. But at 
the same time, all the civilized 
world will join with the teeming 
millions of India in congratulating 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi, that self-sacrific- 
ing leader of this vast nation, whose 
unique weapons of love and non- 
violent resistance have brought 
about this happy result... A few 
words on the ideals and methods of 
this mighty soul, from a Catholic 
student of contemporary history in 
India, will, it is hoped, be of interest 
to the numerous readers of this 
journal in the New World. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi, better known 
as Mahatma Gandhi, was born of a 
wealthy and influential Bania fam- 
ily in the Bombay Presidency. Hav- 
ing gone over to England for his 
higher education, he returned to his 
native land as a lawyer of the Inner 


1This article which comes to us from 
Changanacherry, Travancore, So. India, was 
written immediately after the signing of the 
New Delhi agreement. Conditions are again 
upset and it will be impossible for some time 
to predict the ultimate result of all the con- 
ferences, including the one to be held in Lon- 
don during the summer. But, whatever the 


outcome, the present paper is interesting and 
important as an illumination of the character 
of Mahatma Gandhi.—Eoprror’s Nore. 


Temple when the sad condition of 
his suffering countrymen, both at 
home and abroad, compelled him to 
give up his lucrative practice and to 
become “a humble servant of In- 
dia.” He has taken upon himself 
the crushing responsibility of lead- 
ing a people of three hundred mil- 
lion men of different races, religions 
and languages, most of whom are 
illiterate and highly emotional. His 
idea has been to train them, to di- 
rect them and to unify them, with- 
out bringing about any violent ca- 
tastrophe. There were many hon- 
est critics of this great man, both 
in India and outside, who sincerely 
disbelieved in the practicability of 
his schemes. The frail-bodied but 
steel-willed Mahatma, however, nev- 
er lost confidence in himself, and 
has demonstrated, on more occa- 
sions than one, how the law of love 
and sacrifice can be brought to bear 
in solving the problems of a dis- 
armed subject people. 

If Mahatma Gandhi is a politi- 
cian, his politics are deeply rooted 
in the spiritual and moral princi- 
ples which are the heritage of the 
master minds of India. According 
to the political philosophy set forth 
in the best Sanskrit works of an- 
cient India, the ideal of the State is 
the attainment of the summum bo- 
num, that is “moksha” or salva- 
tion. Dr. N. N. Law, a learned Ori- 
entalist, in his work on Ancient In- 
dian Polity, states that in ancient 
India the State was considered as 
the machinery for the collective at- 
tainment of salvation by the people 
under its care, through the fulfill- 
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ment of their legitimate desires. It 
is the very same aim that animates 
Mahatma Gandhi in all his political 
activities. Hence it is that we find 
him sympathizing with the meanest 
of his countrymen and advising his 
compatriots to see to their welfare 
and comfort. In his organ, The 
Young India, he writes: 


“With the Pariahs we must be 
Pariahs and see how we feel to clean 
the closets of the upper classes, and 
have the remains of the table 
thrown at us. We must see how 
we like being in boxes, miscalled 
houses, of the laborers of Bombay. 
We must identify ourselves with the 
villagers who toil under the hot 
sun, beating on their bent backs, 
and see how we would like to drink 
water from the pool in which the 
villagers bathe, wash their clothes 
and pots, and in which the cattle 
drink and roll. . . . I suggest to ail 
that they should mentally identify 
themselves with the masses. It will 
be a mighty prayer from the intelli- 
gentsia among the Hindus, Mussul- 
mans, Parsees, Christians and oth- 
ers of India, rising up to heaven, 
for their, that is, India’s deliver- 
ance.” 


No wonder that the philosophy of 
the ancient Hindus and the self-sac- 
rificing and humanitarian ideals of 
Indian leaders have won the un- 
stinted admiration and respect of 
many Catholic priests, who have 
drunk deep of the literature and 
philosophy of this ancient land. 

The Mahatma’s mode of political 
warfare is commonly known as 
Satyagraha or Dharma Yuddha. It 
is a warfare waged with the help of 
the sword of self-sacrifice. It is a 


political experiment inaugurated by 
a mighty soul who has combined in 
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himself all that is best in the East 
and the West. His observation of 
men and things had convinced him 
that England would not admit the 
claims of India, until the sword 
forced her. And this sword was 
nothing but a nation offering her- 
self to death in a noble and patri- 
otic cause. 

The Mahatma performed the first 
prominent experiment with his 
sword of self-sacrifice in South 
Africa about sixteen years ago. 
Finding that the white settlers in 
South Africa were oppressing the 
Indian settlers in that British col- 
ony, Mahatmaji hastened to their 
help and began a campaign of 
Satyagraha. Within a short time, 
forty thousand Indian men and 
women settlers in South Africa, in 
response to the commands of their 
leader, courted arrest and prepared 
to go to jail. The success of 
this experiment was beyond all ex- 
pectation. A mighty confederation 
of white people, backed by all ma- 
terial forces such as the army, the 
courts and public opinion excited by 
the press, had to capitulate to a 
frail-bodied Satyagraha leader fol- 
lowed by an unarmed body of help- 
less Indian laborers. The success 
that attended this first great experi- 
ment in Satyagraha warfare in- 
spired confidence in the hearts of 
many doubting Thomases in India 
and outside, about the Utopian 
schemes of its originator. 

Ever since the success of the 
South African struggle, Mahatmaji 
has been busy training and direct- 
ing his people to carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign in India itself. 
The turn came in the years 1930- 
1931 when practically the whole na- 
tion was anxiously awaiting polit- 
ical reforms for India. Mr. Gandhi 
knew that in spite of the plighted 























word of His Britannic Majesty, there 
would be strong opposition from the 
people of Great Britain to the polit- 
ical reforms being granted to the 
people of India. That he was not 
mistaken in his judgment is evi- 
denced by the blunders of the Con- 
servative Government in appointing 
the Simon Commission whose rec- 
ommendations marked a retrograde 
step in the constitutional develop- 
ment of India. Hence Mahatmaji 
was forced to launch forth a Satya- 
graha campaign against the existing 
government of India. [Illicit manu- 
facture of salt, defiance of the for- 
est laws and picketing before ale- 
houses and foreign goods stores 
were begun by the volunteers of the 
Indian National Congress, which 
was steadily visited by arrests, con- 
fiscations, imprisonment and a 
merciless form of police attacks on 
peaceful citizens with bludgeons 
called lathis. Men, women and chil- 
dren; poets, philosophers and states- 
men; all hearkened to the voice of 
Mahatmaji. Both the rich and the 
poor, the learned and the unlettered 
flocked to the standard of the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Satyagraha 
campaign. Much suffering, priva- 
tions and material losses were suf- 
fered by the people of India with- 
out their showing the least discon- 
tent. Mr. Gandhi himself was ar- 
rested and locked up in the Yerwada 
jail. Mr. Gandhi, both by precept 
and example, had taught the nation 
that freedom could be acquired only 
through voluntary suffering. To 
put it in the words of Mr. Gandhi, 
“Life comes from death; the seed 
must perish if wheat is to grow.” 
Hence he said that the law of suf- 
fering was inherent in our being. 
The British Government backed 
by their powerful army, formidable 
navy and numerous courts and spa- 
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cious jails tried their best to put 


down insurrection. The leaders 
were thrown into jail, their goods 
confiscated and the masses were 
scattered by fierce lathi charges. 
But the whole nation was ready to 
sacrifice itself for its own political 
salvation and that of mankind. 
Hence it was that the British Gov- 
ernment called together a Round 
Table Conference in London to dis- 
cuss the settlement of the Indian 
question. When the Conference 
met and discussed the situation in 
the opening of this year, there was 
found to be unanimity among the 
princes and people of India as well 
as among English statesmen about 
the desirability of granting to In- 
dia, a constitution that would ap- 
proximate as far as possible to those 
of the British Dominions scattered 
in different parts of the world, due 
provision being, of course, made 
for the protection of the minorities 
and similar problems peculiar to 
India. 

Even the happy termination of 
the Round Table Conference, did 
not, however, mend matters either 
in India or in England. The Work- 
ing Committee of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress still continued its 
program of Civil Disobedience, and 
the extreme wing of the Conserva- 
tive party led by Mr. Churchill dis- 
approved of the friendly gestures 
shown by Lord Irwin the Viceroy 
and Mr. MacDonald the Premier. 
Hence it was that Mr. Gandhi and 
Lord Irwin met at New Delhi and 
began a series of talks with a view 
to bringing about an amicable set- 
tlement. Mr. Churchill thundered 
in Parliament, with more heat than 
light, that “it was alarming and 
nauseating to see Mr. Gandhi, the 
Inner Temple lawyer, now a sedi- 
tious fakir, striding, half-naked, up 
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the steps of the viceregal palace.” 
Yet there could be peace in the 
country only after the representa- 
tive of the British Government in 
India came to an amicable settle- 
ment with Mahatma Gandhi on the 
important questions at issue. Thus 
for a second time, Mr. Gandhi has 
practically proclaimed before the 
whole world the effectiveness of the 
campaigns of Satyagraha. 
Non-violence which is the chief 
feature of the Gandhean warfare, 
has, of late, called forth the sponta- 
neous admiration of many a think- 
er in the East and West. Its weap- 
ons are mental restraint and self- 
sacrifice. This is the secret of the 
success of Satyagraha, and the 
unique position enjoyed by its orig- 
inator, Mahatma Gandhi. The su- 
preme popularity that he enjoys 
among the people of India, cannot, 
in the least be attributed to any sort 
of demagogism in him. This mild 
and polite man exercises in his 
armies a dictatorial authority. Nev- 
er before has a leader of the masses, 
idolized by them, spoken of them 
with such contempt. “I am sick of 
the adoration of the multitude”; 
he once said, “It is better to be 
called an autocrat than to seem to 
yield to the influences of the multi- 
tudes so as to win its approval. It 
is not sufficient to protest against 
general opinion. When important 
issues are at stake, chiefs have to 
act contrarily to the opinion of the 
masses, if this opinion does not rec- 
ommend itself to their reason.” 
These are some of his utterances 
which the Coriolanus of Shake- 
speare would not have disavowed. 
But at the same time it might be 
remembered that this heroic disdain 
betrays more true love of the people 
than the interested flatteries of 
demagogues. 
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From the foregoing remarks, it is 
evident, that Mahatma Gandhi is 
one of the noblest and purest per- 
sonalities in the modern non-Chris- 
tian world. The Hindus of India 
have almost deified him, and some 
Protestant pastors on the other side 
of the Atlantic have gone the length 
of comparing him with Jesus Christ! 
The Mahatma himself is a constant 
reader of the Holy Bible and has 
therefore very great devotion to 
Jesus and unbounded respect for 
the Catholic Church. As such he is 
evidently displeased with those of 
his admirers and followers who 
have compared him with Christ. 
Criticizing their conduct, Mr. Gan- 
dhi himself wrote in Young India: 


“The pain that the writer feels 
over the comparisons is obvious... . 
They serve no useful purpose and 
cause unnecessary hurt to the feel- 
ings of the devotees of the Master 
with whose life mine is compared. 
I lay claim to nothing exclusively 
divine in me. I do not claim Proph- 
etship. J am but a humble seeker 
after truth and bent upon finding it. 
I count no sacrifice too great, for 
the sake of seeing God face to face. 
The whole of my activity, whether 
it be called social, political, humani- 
tarian or ethical, is directed to that 
end. And as I know that God is 
found more often in the lowliest of 
his creatures than in the high and 
mighty, I am struggling to reach 
the status of these. I cannot do 
without their services. Hence my 
passion for the service of the sup- 
pressed classes. And as I cannot 
render this service without enter- 
ing politics, I find myself in them. 
Thus I am no Master. I am but a 
struggling, erring, humble servant 
of India, and therefore of human- 
ity.” 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. A GOOD AMERICAN COMEDY 


S HUSBANDS GO.—Years and 
years ago when Women’s 
Rights provided the alcohol in argu- 
ment, Miss Rachel Crothers wrote 
a play that neatly disposed of the 
question of sex equality by eliminat- 
ing the male as beneath ethical em- 
phasis. What few crumbs of mas- 
culine importance might have been 
overlooked in her text, were swept 
by the author to the dust heap in a 
curtain speech. It is splendid to 
observe how far Miss Crothers has 
traveled since then both in tech- 
nique and in tolerance. Only in 
minor ways does an echo of the old 
spirit appear as when the heroine 
breaks out with: 


“‘*But I found them both drink- 
ing. They were beastly—’ 

“Sympathetic rejoinder: 
course, dear. They’re men.” 


On the other hand, Miss Crothers 
is broad enough to let the fine points 
of the ordinary, hard-working hus- 
band radiate his commonplace ex- 
terior. Very few authors have 
much patience with an everyday 
“man’s man.” Taking for her theme 
the tricky allure of Romanticism 
for the woman near forty,—partic- 
ularly in the latitude of Paris,— 
Miss Crothers has followed two ma- 
trons from Dubuque, Iowa, back to 
their homes with romances in tow. 
Here is where one must pause to 
pay a compliment, as the tempta- 
tion to overwrite and overplay such 
a situation is critical When the 
well-to-do and widowed Mrs. Sykes 
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introduces M. Hippolitus Lomi—a 
Continental hybrid—to Dubuque 
and her daughter, everyone takes it 
for granted that M. Hippi will turn 
out to be a bounder. But Hippi 
proves to have a sound if practical 
philosophy. So has Ronny, the 
English poet, who has followed 
pretty Mrs. Lingard, younger and 
not widowed, all the way back to 
her very kind husband. There is a 
most amusing and unexpected inter- 
lude in which Ronny and Charlie 
Lingard discover each other’s fine 
points after a day’s fishing and a 
bottle of Scotch. A question has 
arisen as to what kind of fishing 
one finds near Dubuque in October. 
We suggest black bass, but rather 
than lose the scene for those of 
realistic tendencies we would rather 
change the locale of the play. 

Lily Cahill as Lucile Lingard is 
attractive but seems conscious of it. 
The honors and humors of the com- 
edy go to Catherine Doucet who 
plays a Mary Boland part with real 
felicity. Next to her must be men- 
tioned Master Eddie Wragge who 
seems just naturally to be such a 
nice little boy that he doesn’t have 
to make any effort to project the 
part upon the stage. But it is right 
that Mr. Golden has put Miss Croth- 
ers’ own portrait on the program 
for she remains the real star of her 
play; which is a nice play, amusing 
and interesting and mellow. (Yet 
whiter than the whitest list ever 
bleached.) —At the John Golden 
Theater. 











II. 





Tue House BeautiruL.—There is 
one offense against which the aver- 
age New York critic has small 
mercy; he is stoical towards vulgar- 
ity—to a limit; mediocrity he ex- 
pects; blasphemy he deprecates but 
endures; duliness whets the barb of 
his wit; but sentiment makes him 
lose his equilibrium. It is best to 
admit now frankly and courageous- 
ly that The House Beautiful not 
only is full of sentiment but radi- 
ates sentiment over such everyday 
occupations as real estate and com- 
muting. It immerses in sentiment 
even so outstanding an American 
business product as a “realtor.” It 
is, so to speak, the saga of home life 
on the installment basis. Archie 
and Jennifer are first seen buying 
for ever so little cash down their 
“home site” in the bare fields of 
the Development Company. And 
in that little house, that they build 
next to the scrubs that are to be a 
pine forest, they fight out their des- 
tiny through debts and doubts and 
accident and mortgage to the great 
moment when Archie is_ elected 
Mayor of West Hills, New Jersey. 
It is Jennifer’s courage that drives 
him on and it is also Jennifer’s heart 
that cherishes those fancies that so 
annoy the press. Her romanticism 
will persist in thinking of common- 
place, honest Archie in terms of 
chivalry and Mr. Pollock clinches 
the situation by showing her dreams 
in flashes of knights and esquires 
and their castellated haunts. 

For our part we think it is per- 
fectly fine to be able to hear the 
trumpets calling good men to com- 
bat in the whistle of the 8:20 train. 
After all there isn’t a woman at a 
washtub who isn’t putting some 
poetry into her life, who, as she 
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rubs a grimy suit, sees instead a lit- 
tle boy’s face. It isn’t much more 
difficult to see a charger instead of 
a commuter’s express. Jennifer’s 
knight faces some bitter foes and 
odds in the struggle to hold his 
castle or his little installment- 
paid home and even Mr. Pollock’s 
most drastic critics have admitted 
that his dramatic situations have 
interest and point. The scenes are 
rarely held too long and the char- 
acterization is honest and as keen 
as the humor. The play runs the 
whole gamut of Jennifer’s and 
Archie’s careers so that time must 
necessarily fly fast but all the same 
it is a bit disconcerting for some of 
us to see Jennifer suddenly grow 
white-haired and die as her first 
grandchild appears. But Archie is 
waiting for her in his very best ar- 
mor and they pass over the bridge 
together to what Mr. Brown in the 
Post called their “Maxfield Parrish 
future” — which, indeed just de- 
scribes the final picture. 

Whatever else Mr. Pollock has 
accomplished, he has rescued Mary 
Phillips from such muck as OA, 
Promise Me and shows her to be an 
actress of fine discrimination and 
nobility. Very pretty as the bride, 
her Jennifer grows in dignity but 
never is what the children call 
“wet.” Mr. James Bell as the out- 
wardly drab Archie gives her gen 
erous support. The whole perform- 
ance is remarkably smooth, and the 
sets and flashes by Jo Mielziner are 
up to his best standard. Mr. Chan- 
ning Pollock combines ideals with 
technique; nor is he afraid to make 
his technique—so developed since 
The Fool—serve his idealism. That 
is one reason, beside really enjoy- 
ing his play, that we want to wish 







































Archie and Jennifer Godspeed.—At 
the Apollo Theater. 


GETTING MARRIED.—There is some- 
thing really terrifying in these days 
of general economy, in Mr. Shaw’s 
extravagance in words. Extrava- 
gant waste, for like most argu- 
ments, it ends where it began. Edith 
and Cecil suddenly pause on their 
way to the church, overcome by the 
dangers of the vows they are about 
to undertake. Their family joins in 
the discussion of their difficulties. 
They also consult the caterer, Col- 
lins. Says he: 


“Marriage doesn’t bear talking 
about. The great thing is to get the 
young people tied up before they 
know what they’re letting them- 
selves in for. .. . Go and get mar- 
ried first; you'll have plenty of ar- 
guing afterwards, Miss, believe me.” 


After two hours of verbiage, some 
of it clever and some of it dull, that 
is just what they do. Whatever the 
faults of the play, however, there 
are few in the male section of the 
cast which includes such competent 
people as Ernest Cossart, Reginald 
Mason, Henry Travers, Hugh Sin- 
clair and Romney Brent. As the 
comedy is static, they inject all 
possible variety and action into 
their lines—of which they have 
plenty. But Dorothy Gish is a dis- 
appointment, particularly when she 
speaks, and Helen Westley has un- 
fortunately deserted Green Grow the 
Lilacs, where her Aunt Eller was a 
landmark, and has essayed Mrs. 
Collins, the Mayoress, a retired si- 
ren. This lady is evidently intend- 
ed as another Lilith who, vulgarly 
speaking, has a “crush” on the 
Bishop. 

In the clairvoyant scene, which 
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the smart young man describes as 
“an eloquent fit,” Mr. Shaw rolls off 
some sumptuous sentences on Lil- 
ith’s lips, such as “eternity in a mo- 
ment,” “the strength of the moun- 
tains in one clasp of your arms,” 
etc. The Bishop, who is a very un- 
derstanding person, understands 
Lilith. That is why he urges his 
own daughter to marry. So does 
Mr. Shaw, providing divorce is pos- 
sible. His grudge is against the di- 
vorce laws of England where he 
says “the Reformation left marriage 
where it was: a curious mixture of 
commercial sex slavery, early 
Christian sex abhorrence and later 
Christian sex sanctification.” The 
Anglican curate speaks for the “sex 
abhorrence”; the single lady for 
woman’s right to maternity; the 
bride and groom for legal equality; 
the Bishop’s wife for the next gen- 
eration; the General for himself. 
Yet, as none of them can compose 
a better contract, they revert to 
marriage as it is. That is all there 
is to it—At the Guild Theater. 


THE WoNDER Bar.—That parlous 
fire trap, the Bayes Theater, has 
now been transformed and regen- 
erated. Watson Barratt has lined 
it with silver paper and painted it 
in lacquer red. The orchestra has 
covers to match, the curtain has 
been removed and M. Al (Jolson) 
presides over stage and audience as 
proprietor of the Wonder Bar. The 
man’s vitality is the wonder. From 
the moment that he rushes in down 
the aisle, the lacquer red seems 
pink. The stage becomes galvan- 
ized; the late arrivals are greeted 
with a gush; ginger jumps into the 
band. Prancing in his hearty way 
up and down the steps, Mr. Jolson 
sings his songs and all is well. It 
is when he sits down at a table to 
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tell his stories that everything is 
wrong. The stories that have a 
clean point do not seem to come 
Mr. Jolson’s way. He is and would 
be a greater comedian if some one 
could censor his comedy. When 
humor becomes too broad it loses 
its salient. It is not altogether his 
fault. He is a humble Yiddish 
product and his sense of good taste 
is not commensurate with his in- 
come tax. 

Some years ago Al Jolson volun- 
teered his munificent services for a 
small distinguished benefit for some 
distinguished fund—it may have 
been the Cathedral. It was calied a 
Poet’s Corner and after a sonnet or 
so from Miss Millay and Mr. Benet 
and probably one of Mr. Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson’s special odes for 
special occasions, Mr. Jolson to the 
excitement of all, told a story. It 
was a story so expertly disinfected 
that the air seemed the purer for it. 
The previous tension made the ap- 
plause more clamorous. It necessi- 
tated an encore and Mr. Jolson had 
never faced that exigency. When 
he once more beamed at his audi- 
ence, the beam wavered, his aplomb 
had undercurrents. He ended. In- 
stead of a merry outburst, there was 
stricken silence. Mr. Jolson looked 
about. Not a smile was visible. 
“I’ve put my foot in it,” said he and 
fled. And it was not a dirty story; 
it was simply in such atrociously 
bad taste that it hurt—and he 
couldn’t see it. 

There is just one number in the 
Wonder Bar when Jolson shows off 
his real genius. It is when he sings 
a Russian Folk song in Yiddish in 
the way that Yvette Guilbert sang 
her French ones. That drew shouts 
for an encore but he knew better. 
The rest of the Wonder Bar is un- 
important. There is a story that 
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occasionally comes to the surface 
but the American version is mere 
background for Jolson. It is a pity 
that the Volga has such muddy back 
washes.—At the Bayes Theater. 


THE SiItent Witness.—Another 
English thriller follows On the Spot, 
though this time on a higher plane 
as, instead of Chicago gangsters, 
we follow the vicissitudes of Sir 
Austin Howard, Bart., who gallant- 
ly tries to shield his son from the 
gallows. Young Howard had be- 
come entangled with a woman 
whose true character was so nox- 
ious that the sudden revelation of 
it drove him to choking her a bit 
too hard and Scotland Yard ap- 
peared for the reckoning. The 
American production has provided 
a revolving stage and cut backs of 
the narrative. They certainly make 
the story more vivid but suggest a 
solution of the problem to the astute 
who can guess that Miss Kay Stroz- 
zi, a featured player, must have 
more moments coming to her than 
her few strangled ones in Act I. 
Lionel Atwill, as Sir Austin, wins 
one’s sympathy entirely in the first 
act and works up to a moving cli- 
max in the witness box of the Old 
Bailey that brings him out repeat- 
edly before the curtain. Harold de 
Becker who has a habit of gliding 
through melodramas as the ambu- 
latory Oriental domestic suddenly 
blooms out in such a highly finished 
and amusing character sketch of a 
taxi driver that he concentrates in 
himself the humor of the perform- 
ance. It is an example of what 
three hundred and sixty seconds of 
careful detail can make of six min- 
utes. Anthony Kemble-Cooper keeps 
up the traditions of his family as 
the erring son and the rest of the 
cast are all of them excellent. 





























Lacking perhaps the phenomenal 
technique of The Trial of Mary Du- 
gan, The Silent Witness is a much 
less sordid story. The first man- 
nerly and rational melodrama of 
the season, it can also be welcomed 
as offering Mr. Atwill scope for his 
poise and his well-leashed emo- 
tions. Another lasting impression 
is the dignity of the Old Bailey as 
compared to General Sessions. Is 
the difference all in the wigs? We 
wonder.—At the Morosco Theater. 


THE MIRACLE aT VERDUN.—Not 
long ago a young Austrian officer 
came upon a party of tourists on 
the French battlefields. The in- 
congruity of their comments re- 
sulted in the chaotic play produced 
with much patience by the Theater 
Guild, in which the scene that in- 
spired the script remains the finest 
episode. The Guild has been the 
recipient of much adverse comment 
on their production which certain- 
ly lacks unity but so does the play, 
which embarks on what should be 
a tremendous theme and then loses 
all sense of direction. It is in or- 
der to bring back faith and love on 
earth that God decrees a miracle. 
The dead of the Great War shall 
arise and return to their beloved. 
That no one wants them any more 
is supposedly both the satire and 
the tragedy. In reality it is only 
von Chlumberg’s angry retort to 
the offensive tourists, for the play 
lacks honest grounds for the trag- 
edy or satire implied. 

In the first place it is twenty 
years after the War and an omnis- 
cient Father would certainly realize 
that twenty years on earth is a very 
long time. Not every man who died 
for his country could have lived to 
do as well and thirteen million dead 
men marching suddenly back into 
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life are much more a disaster than 
a miracle. One can quite under- 
stand the Churches of the world de- 
ciding that the hand of God was not 
in it. Had von Chlumberg limited 
himself to one cemetery or one man, 
he might have achieved mightier 
results. His imagination also 
seemed to fail him at the climax for 
the dead do not “arise” but crawl 
feebly out of their trenches just as 
they were thrown into them. They 
behave in fact like an army of pro- 
truding earthworms. Mr. Biber- 
man, who directed Roar China, pre- 
serves throughout the yellowish 
half lights in which he depicted the 
Orient, and the writhing figures on 
the stage at Verdun seem closer to 
the interior of a charnel house. 
The return of the soldiers contains 
not one-half note of gladness. We 
see in three glimpses the reactions 
of the French, German and English 
Prime Ministers to the news of the 
resurrection. The news comes in 
the middle of the night and the 
great men are seen in bed and the 
very low comedy seems both incon- 
gruous and stupid. Only one home- 
coming is shown in which a poilu 
returns to find his wife remarried. 
Like every other scene it is full of 
unimportant detail. At last the as- 
sembled nations and Churches of 
the world in solemn and intermina- 
ble conclave, decide that there is no 
place anywhere for the revivified 
heroes. Only the Communist is 
willing to welcome them. Once 
more, as in Roar China, the United 
States is made the butt of ridicule 
and the exemplar of hard material- 
ism. Yet some day European play- 
wrights will probably appeal to 
American generosity for a pension. 

The Guild has tried with Motion 
Pictures to give variety and expla- 
nation to the story. As they throw 
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three different pictures on three 
different screens at one time, it cer- 
tainly added to the confusion. We 
believe that now many of the pic- 
tures and some of the script have 
been discarded which should be vast 
improvement, for The Miracle at 
Verdun is primarily boring. A dar- 
ing arrew of thought that tried to 
wing its way without any feathers 
of fancy and fell back to earth. A 
tragedy must either have the logic 
of humanity or the reality of beau- 
ty.—At the Martin Beck Theater. 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.—ATt- 
er one has seen a play a number of 
times, it becomes such an intimate 
friend—if it is friendly play—that 
it is very difficult to view it impar- 
tially. That is what has happened 
to me with The Admirable Crichton. 
I listen for my favorite lines and 
feel indignant if the rest of the au- 
dience doesn’t appreciate them. It 
is a kindly species of play; no tar- 
get for harsh criticism. Its philoso- 
phy is so acute, its humor so hu- 
man, that it seems rather patroniz- 
ing, however, to have tried to pin it 
to a period with costumes. Because 
it mentions coachmen instead of 
chauffeurs, does not invalidate the 
fact that England is governed by 
tradition. Lord Loam, by force of 
prestige and a fortune, rules his 
butler in London but on the desert 
island the strongest man asserts 
his natural rights and that is Crich- 
ton. 

Up to the close of Act II., where 
hunger crushes snobbery, I endorse 
every conclusion, but Act IIL, where 
Crichton has become a Montezu- 
maed Mussolini, seems at times to 
distend the comedy too far. Per- 
haps if Crichton could be played 
with a twinkle his supernal grand- 
ness might be less vexatious but 
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Mr. Hampden only needs a Polonius 
to drench it in complete melancholy. 
He is much better when farther 
from Mussolini in a red shirt in the 
more vigorous action of Act IL, 
busy rescuing his patrons from the 
perils of the jungle. I firmly be- 
lieve that Crichton really had a 
sense of humor though most actors 
ignore it. Miss Fay Bainter does 
better by Lady Mary. Miss Bainter 
has plenty of native vivacity and 
counters with it the tempo of the 
play, which is far too leisurely. 
Miss Estelle Winwood’s Tweeny is 
not so happy, as Miss Winwood’s 
methods of comedy tend to carica- 
ture. Her Tweeny, fresh from the 
kitchen, reeks more of the Music 
Halls than Barrie and her Tweeny 
on the island looks a German post- 
card of a wood sprite. Glendenning 
as Ernest and Hubert Druce as Lord 
Loam are both highly amusing. 
Miss Effie Shannon does not lose 
any opportunities as the Countess 
of Brocklehurst. 

The settings on the island are all 
they should be but the Victorian 
drawing-room is as austerely bare 
of bric-a-brac as a Roman Bath. 
There is nothing more typical of the 
nineteenth century than the tables 
laden with silver framed photo- 
graphs, flowers, magazines and 
bibelots. In a room that contained 
a hassock such as Crichton hands 
to Ernest for his speech, there 
would even have been an antimacas- 
sar. Taken all and all it is a very 
pleasant and wholesome revival. 


In Memoriam. Since writing this 
review Mr. Hubert Druce has died 
of pneumonia. It is the loss of a 
distinctive and genial personality. 
We will always remember his in- 
imitable Petrovich in Hopkins’ pro- 
duction of Redemption when the old 


























man who talks and talks kept Fedya 
(Jack Barrymore) from _ suicide; 
nor can one soon forget the old cab- 
by in The Seventh Heaven who 
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drove his taxi to the Marne where 


she died a heroine. I am glad that 
Mr. Druce’s last appearance was in 
such agreeable company. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. May, 1930 


THE GREEN PasturES.—The mod- 
ern miracle play which still holds 
Broadway in thrall.—At the Mans- 
field Theater. 


2. November 


Mrs. Moonuicut. — Charles Hop- 
kins guessed that New York could 
enjoy some sentiment. Miss Edith 
Barrett and Sir Guy Standing with 
their excellent company are as pop- 
ular as ever At the Little The- 
ater. 


ONCE IN A LiIFETIME.—If you want 
a laugh then go by all means to The 
Music Boz. 


FINE AND Danpy.—Joe Cook dem- 
onstrates that humor needn’t be vul- 
gar, and demonstrates it in a gen- 
erous production in which he works 
overtime all the time.—At the Er- 
langer Theater. 





3. December 


Girt Crazy.—Gershwin’s jazz is 
superior. The libretto is not so dis- 
tinguished. The chorus is cleverly 
drilled but the lighting and sets are 
in better taste than some of the fun. 
—At the Alvin Theater. 


THREE’s A CRowp.—A review with 
Clifton Webb and Fred Allen with 
some good music and charming 
dances but as wicked as it is witty. 
—At the Selwyn Theater. 


4. January, 1931 


GRAND HorTeL.—Its seventeen 
staccato and exciting scenes are a 
masterpiece of production and tense 
materialism. Memorable for its 
good acting, particularly by Jaffe 
and Leontovich.—At the National 
Theater. 


THE VINEGAR TREE.— Mary Bo- 
land at her best, fooling through a 
comedy that is funnier than edify- 
ing.—At the Playhouse. 


TONIGHT OR NEvER.—An Hunga- 
rian comedy, shoddy both in senti- 
ment and morals, brightened by 
Gottschalk’s comedy and Miss Helen 
Gahagan’s singing.—At the Belasco 
Theater. 

5. February 


MEET My SisTer.—Miniature mu- 
sical comedy without a chorus in 
which Slezak and Bettina Hall sing 
of their love in waltz time. Act II. 
strikes a coarser note but it has 
much more charm as a whole than 
the average.—At the Shubert The- 
ater. 


THE NEw YoOrRKERS.—Peter 
Arno’s cartoons dramatized to the 
noisiest jazz and roughest come- 
dians to be found. A nightmare of 
night clubs, Sing Sing and vulgar- 
ities—At the Broadway Theater. 


6. March 


TOMORROW AND ToMOoRROW.—A 
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finely written play by Philip Barry 
with an unfortunate twist to the 
old story of Eliseus and the Suna- 
mite woman. Very well acted.—At 
the Henry Miller Theater. 


Private Lives.—Gertrude Law- 
rence and Noel Coward in the lat- 
ter’s comedy. A dualogue by two 
very clever people who can conjure 
action out of trivialities and laughs 
with every gesture. Mr. Coward’s 
contribution to the divorce problem 
seems to be the famous rough and 
tumble end to the squabble at the 
Act Il. curtain.—At the Times 
Square Theater. 


As You Desire Me.-—Pirandello 
again discusses relativity in terms of 
melodrama. Judith Anderson plays 
the unpleasant Act I. with great 
power; Jose Ruben is very sympa- 
thetic as the friend. Is the woman 
who finds a soul at the end really 
the former wife who disappeared in 
the War? That is the puzzle about 
which many disagree. Pirandello 
never fails to provide food for argu- 
ment.—At the Mazine Elliott The- 
ater. 


7. April 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
StrREET.—The romance of Elizabeth 
and Robert Browning is lived over 
for those who can see Katherine 
Cornell and Brian Ahern. It is an 
intimate picture of the poetess on 
her sofa and provides Miss Cor- 
nell at last with a réle worthy of 
her. There is a little too much of 
the domestic tyrant, her Papa, for 
the audience is avid for that rare 
treat on the stage, a noble and suc- 
cessful love story. The nine Bar- 
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rett brothers and sisters are an 
animated background, particularly 
Henrietta. Wimpole Street for a 
long time to come will lead to The 
Empire Theater. 


Give Me YESTERDAY.—Mr. Hop- 
kins’ perfectly charming production 
of the Milne play called Success in 
London with Louis Calhern as the 
Cabinet Minister who makes an at- 
tempt to recapture his youth—and 
Sally, Miss Sylvia Field. Miss 
Gladys Hanson is the handsome and 
ambitious wife and Eric Blore, Jane 
Wyatt and Hugh Miller are also in 
the cast. The settings are delight- 
ful and the dream in Act II. is typ- 
ical of Milne’s fancy and his skill 
as a playwright. Give Me Yesterday 
has moved from the very small 
Hopkins Theater to The Booth. 


Five Star FinaL.—A desperately 
sincere and very moving indictment 
of the tabloid press by a man who 
was part of it. It is raw in scenes 
but achieves a lesson and a climax. 
The numerous scenes are handled 
skillfully and Arthur Byron as the 
managing editor gives a strong per- 
formance.—At the Cort Theater. 


Tue Civic REperRToRY.—Early in 
May Miss Le Gallienne will close her 
season until 1932. It is therefore 
the part of wisdom for those who 
haven’t yet seen her Romeo and 
Juliet, Camille and Peter Pan to go 
quickly to Fourteenth Street. There 
is no doubt that Miss Le Gallienne 
deserves a rest and a trip to Europe 
but New York will miss her sadly 
next winter. Who else for $1.50 (or 
for $5.00 for that matter) has given 
so much worth-while pleasure to so 
many? 























The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this depariment usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE SPIRIT OF GLASTONBURY 


T the last moment I almost 

changed my mind and went 

to Bath. Not that I wanted to go to 

Bath; I was not a-hungered for Ro- 

man ruins, but,—I was afraid of be- 
ing disappointed in Glastonbury. 

I had dreamed of those gray 
ruins through many years, as a 
child who has never known its 
mother will dream of caressing and 
intimate hours. Glastonbury,—the 
very name is a word to conjure 
dreams. 

We arrived in the late afternoon, 
when the shadows lay long and 
heavy, and before we entered the 
turnstile to the Abbey I knew that 
disappointment was _ impossible. 
There is something in the air; an 
essence, a spiritual efflorescence. 

You may doubt that Glastonbury 
is the Isle of Avalon, the resting 
place of King Arthur and Queen 
Guinevere, when the little narrow 
guage train is puffing up the last 
hill, but you will know it as a cer- 
tainty when you stand under the 
shade of the first lime tree. 

You may scoff at the idea of Jo- 
seph of Arimathea and his blossom- 





ing rod when you are in Henry the 
Eighth’s room at Ye Pilgrimme’s 
Inne, but once you have entered the 
Abbey inclosure you know its un- 
dying truth. You touch the thorn 
bush that is its scion and feel a 
healing balm, unseen of human 
eyes, but none the less real, flow 
into your veins. That is if you have 
even a thin Celtic infusion, and God 
pity you if you have not, for how 
else can you know kinship with the 
little people? 

The afternoon, or better still the 
edge of the gloaming, is the time to 
visit all ruins for the first time. 
Morning is too garish, too bustling 
with unfulfilled promises; only 
day’s end brings the charity, the 
sympathy, the tenderness for ruins. 
The gray loveliness of Glastonbury 
Abbey, its broken walls festooned 
with errant pink flowers that belong 
upon the moors, the soft English 
sward sown starrily with tiny 
daisies, are only lovelier for the 
mauve haze of long English twi- 
lights. The crumbling perfection of 
the Lady Chapel is a challenge to 
the rosy mist that suggests a depart- 
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ing sun. That is my treasured 
memory of a first visit to the Abbey. 

Next morning was gray and soft; 
gray as the ruins themselves and 
gentle as Arthur’s love for Guine- 
vere, or the hospitable kindness of 
the long gone monks and abbots. 
The day hung upon the exquisite 
fragments of the Abbey as a fine 
shawl hangs upon an old lady, 
seeming a part of her, yet protective, 
embracing, tender in its solicitude. 

Yes, it is best to see ruins in the 
owl’s light for the first time, but a 
gray morning is the time to absorb 
them into your inner consciousness, 
to make them a part forever of “the 
inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude.” 

The broken arches are at once a 
reproach and a delight; a reproach 
that England should let such love- 
liness lie neglected, a delight that 
perhaps even their perfect whole 
could never have given. We are 
after all mere human beings, with- 
out the power to conceive the infi- 
nite, and there is a suggestion of 
infinity in the nobility and beauty 
of such a monument to man’s creed 
as Glastonbury must have been in 
its entirety. 

“On earth the broken arc.” We 
were of the earth, earthy, and there 
was a comprehension in looking 
upon this broken preciousness that 
was dear and intimate. We were 
not quite fit for heaven and the 
“perfect whole.” 

The climate of England is kind 
to ruins; its cool dampness builds 
a green sward over the wounds, and 
stars the rough spots with small 
English daisies; there is never that 
aching loneliness that tears the 
heart before the ruins of Italy, that 
know the flowery carpets for a brief 
and fugitive spring. The grass 
about the Abbey is of a velvet fine- 
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ness and thickness of pile; it is kept 
and tended with such care as only 
English gardeners can give; it is 
protected at this late date from the 
depredations of centuries in which 
the farmer desiring stone for a pig- 
sty or the townsman wishing a cot- 
tage for his bride used this gray 
glory as a stone quarry to be drawn 
upon with little labor and no cost. 

Too late England is trying to ef- 
face the memory of Henry the 
Eighth’s brutality and the peasant 
cupidity. But, like the Acropolis, 
Glastonbury is more than a legend; 
it is a ruined dream that refuses to 
die; it is a storehouse of legend; it 
is the symbol of faith; “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for.” There 
is something more spiritual in the 
green grass plot that marks the 
place of the great High Altar than 
in the grandeur of St. Peter’s at 
Rome or St. Paul’s in old London 
Town. 

The thorn bush is a-wearied with 
much healing; it leans heavily upon 
a staff put there to prop and sus- 
tain its old age; it has taken on 
something of the Abbey’s grayness, 
but it is the guarantee of a faith in 
Joseph of Arimathea and the chalice 
that he bore to safety. We found 
people who have seen it bloom twice 
yearly; indeed twice in the past 
year. It may be a bit temperamen- 
tal about the date of its spring blos- 
soming; the flowers were staining 
the ground when I stood beside it 
in early June and pressed a faded 
pink star into the palm of my hand, 
but it is faithful to the tradition of 
flowering on Christmas day. I 
asked more than one native of Glas- 
tonbury and they all assured me of 
this unfailing custom. For myself 
I accepted the authenticity of this 
thorn bush, of its plea for the live- 
ly faith of Joseph of Arimathea even 


















as I believed in this same Joseph 
and his goodness when I stood last 
year before the lovely tomb below 
Golgotha, that building for himself, 
he gave for the housing of Christ’s 
torn and bleeding body. 

It is of no consequence if this 
thing be true, yet I am glad that I 
believe in its truth. What really 
matters is the will to believe. Once 
upon a time a puritanical fanatic 
incensed at this belief cut the thorn 
bush to the ground in a great pas- 
sion; a thorn flew into his eye and 
he died of blood poison; this is no 
matter either. What matters is that 
a new scion sprang up from the old 
root and the thorn bush keeps alive 
the memory of this Joseph’s devo- 
tion and loyalty. I touched the 
bush for healing; I am sure that I 
believed in its power; I could not 
bear to think that I was like the 
skeptic in Barrie’s delightful story 
and just taking a chance on its au- 
thenticity. 

It matters not at all if Joseph of 
Arimathea stood upon the Tor of 
Glastonbury or in the vale of Ava- 
lon; it matters not if the Holy Grail® 
really lies buried beneath Chalice 
Hill, from which the waters ran red 
for a hundred years. What matters 
is that like Galahad we believe and 
like him we lose ourselves to find 
ourselves. 

There is a psychic vibration at 
Glastonbury, as if electric currents 
passed to and fro; a spiritual es- 
sence hangs about the little town. 
You feel it when you stand with 
bowed head before the place of the 
High Altar, facing the east; it is like 
an invisible cloud as you walk the 
road from the village to Chalice 
Hill. 

You cannot stand within the four 
delicately wrought walls of the Lady 
Chapel and keep the sting of salt 
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from your eyes. You cannot walk 
along the quiet Vale and doubt 
Guinevere nor Arthur’s love for her. 
These two are at peace, their united 
dust forgetting Lancelot, and the 
golden queen’s unfaith is swept 
away by time and love. 

There is about the Abbey of Glas- 
tonbury a certain homeliness un- 
known to great cathedrals that time 
has dealt with gently. Not West- 
minster Abbey with its troops of 
school children, not St. Peter’s in 
Rome with its procession of priests 
and visitors from the world’s end, 
not Strasbourg with its storks in 
brooding quiet on their nests or ris- 
ing in noisy flight to proclaim a 
new birth, have that air of peace. 
The monks, I think, must walk at 
night along the windless and wall- 
less cloisters. They were a kind 
and homely people. They took into 
their bare cool rooms pilgrims who 
came from afar and the wonder of 
their cooking was spread abroad. 
By some perverse fate it is the Ab- 
bot’s kitchen which is whole after 
all these years, like a monument to 
their gracious hospitality. 

They built Ye Pilgrimme’s Inne, 
with its Gothic windows, its mellow 
stone and its gleaming gold and blue 
glass, because there was not room 
enough for their guests. It is one 
of nature’s ironies that Henry the 
Eighth slept there when he went to 
Glastonbury to hang the last abbot. 
His cruelty and lust were perhaps 
satisfied; this king whose brutality 
is a lasting disgrace to England’s 
greatness. It is a lovely room, this 
chamber where he is said to have 
slept soundly. The ceiling is beamed 
with rich dark English oak; its 
walls are paneled and the narrow 
windows opening outward are deli- 
cately paned with fifteenth century 
glass held in place by slender bands 
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of lead and straining the morning 
light to a mingled glory of blue and 
gold. The four-post bed is wide 
enough to hold a family and though 
Henry may have slept well, as his- 
tory has it, upon its capacious bos- 
om, I could not. My mind was tor- 
tured by the vision of his brutal 
power, so foully used. 

Yes, Glastonbury is a place of 
dreams; a crumbling dream but not 
a vanished one. 

Some day a wind storm may blow 
down those fragile walls and shat- 
ter their broken beauty. Some 
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Christmas day, the birthday of the 
little Jesus, may find the thorn bush 
black and blossomless; the thorn 
bush that sprang from the staff of 
Joseph of Arimathea, but the dream 
will go on, for it is eternal. It is 
more than legend; it has the stamp 
of divine truth; the truth that is 
believed, not seen; the white light 
that is faith. 

To this place of dream we may 
go to lose ourselves, for only this 
way may we find ourselves, and that 
is all that matters. 

Vircinia TAYLOR McCormick. 
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THE VOLTE-FACE OF SCIENCE 


Tue old guard of Victorian mate- 
rialists have long regarded science 
as their natural ally, and conse- 
quently resented Sir Arthur Ed- 
dington’s attack as a treacherous 
onslaught, “Et tu, Brute!” they cry 
with poignant sincerity. We are 
creatures of habit, and the free- 
thinker, who is protected by the 
routine of fixed thought from the 
painful necessity of thinking free- 
ly, has a_ legitimate grievance 
against Sir Arthur Eddington. It 
is, for instance, extremely trying to 
be forced to revise those old-fash- 
ioned sermons on cosmic humility 
which enjoyed such continuous 
popularity among the more devout 
rationalists. “The medieval Chris- 
tian,” so ran the simple tale, “lived 
in a small and friendly universe of 
which the earth was the centre and 
the pivot. Man was Lord of Crea- 
tion, the sun shone to warm him, 
and the earth was created to serve 
as his dwelling-place during that 
brief period of probation in which 
his eternal destiny was decided. 

“Modern science,” continues the 
rationalist, “has shattered this snug 
cosmogony. Science teaches that 
we are the inhabitants of an insig- 
nificant planet revolving round an 
insignificant star. The universe is 
doubtless full of countless solar 
systems, many of which are far 
more splendid than our own. Sci- 
ence forbids us to assume that in 
all this vast universe our planet has 
been signalled out as the home of 
intelligent beings. 

“The realisation of this fact,” so 


he concludes, “should fill our minds 
with awe, and inspire us with that 
true humility, which it is the mis- 
sion of science to promote. The 
Christian cosmogony belongs to a 
primitive stage in human develop- 
ment, and the creeds which are 
based on that outworn cosmogony 
cannot long survive the attacks of 
science. Science, like a glorious 
sun, is busily engaged in dispelling 
the clouds of outworn superstition,” 
etc., etc. That sort of thing wrote 
itself, which was very restful. 

It must be painful for Mr. Cohen 
{Editor of the Freethinker] to real- 
ise that modern science confirms 
the cosmogony of the medieval 
Christian. 

Sir Arthur Eddington, who speaks 
with unrivalled authority as an 
astronomer, assures us that a solar 
system is a freak which could be 
formed only if a very unusual acci- 
dent occurred at a particular stage 
of condensation. The accident in 
question must have been the close 
approach of another star, which by 
tidal distortion caused the sun to 
spurt out filaments of matter which 
condensed to form planets. “Even 
in the long life of the star,” he con- 
tinues, “encounters of this kind 
must be extremely rare. The densi- 
ty of distribution of stars in space 
has been compared to that of twen- 
ty tennis balls roaming the whole 
interior of the earth. The accident 
that gave birth to the solar system 
may be compared to the casual ap- 
proach of two of these balls within 
a few yards of each other. The 
data are too vague to give any defi- 
nite estimate of the odds against 
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this occurrence, but I should judge 
that perhaps not one in a hundred 
millions of stars have undergone 
this experience in the right stage 
and conditions to result in the for- 
mation of a system of planets.” 
And he adds, “I feel inclined to 
claim that at the present time our 
race is supreme; and not one of the 
profusion of stars in their myriad 
clusters looks down on scenes com- 
parable to those which are passing 
beneath the rays of the sun.” 
Cosmic humility must therefore 
give place to cosmic pride. So far, 
so good. This volte-face of science 
will encourage those who share Mr. 
Belloc’s belief that they may yet 
live “until that perhaps immediate 
day when the fantastic figures of 
astronomy will burst and the stars 
will be at reasonable distances 
again: as they are even now to a 
friend of mine who estimates the 
sun at twelve miles, the moon at 
twenty, and all the stars at a com- 
mon distance (about a hundred 
miles) from the earth; and, firm in 
this faith, is as happy as one can be 


in this world.” 


—ArNoLtp LUNN, 
(New York: Lincoln 
Press), pp. 296-298. 


The Flight from Reason 
MacVeagh, The Dial 
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INFLUENCE OF THE POET 


It may be true to say that with- 
out beauty of form the works of the 
poets could never have outlived the 
ravages of time: it is still more true 
that form alone could never have 
made them what they have been to 
the great world, not of artists but 
of common men—a well-spring of 
inspiration and of enlightenment, a 
veritable school of life. No, poetry 
is, let me insist in the words of Wal- 
ter Bagehot, “a deep thing, a teach- 
ing thing, the most surely and wise- 
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ly elevating of human things.” Nor 
is there any inherent reason why 
poetry should not be a vehicle for 
the expression of high truths— 
“Great thoughts, deep thoughts, 
thoughts lasting to the end”—with- 
out sacrificing any of its essential 
qualities. “It deals,” says Mr. Lam- 
born, “with images, not with ideas.” 
Is it not truer to say that it bodies 
forth ideas, even the most abstract, 
through the medium of images? It 
is the language of emotion, but 
more often than not of an emotion 
that is the reverberation of some 
great idea through our sensitive 
frame. A reasonable being needs a 
basis, so to speak, for his emotion. 
And as for the imagination, noth- 
ing fires the imagination of a poet 
like some great idea which is at 
bottom a great philosophic truth. 
But the poet must transfigure his 
philosophy with imagination and 
feeling, he must embody it in the 
music of language. Else he is writ- 
ing philosophy and theology in 
verse, not poetry. If we are to ac- 
cept the poet as teacher and moral- 
ist, we must first acknowledge him 
as a poet. 

But in order to see that in poetry 
may be embodied sublime teaching, 
we have but to think of some of the 
great creations of poetic genius. 
The sacred books wherein is re- 
corded the revelation of God to man 
are largely written in poetry—the 
Psalms, Job, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
much besides. It has been said of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia that it is 
a poetic rendering of the Summa 
of St. Thomas. Milton’s Paradise 
Lost sets out with the high moral 
purpose of justifying the ways of 
God to men. There may be prosaic 
moralizing in Wordsworth’s Excur- 
sion, but his Tintern Abbey is the 
highest poetry instinct with the 
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highest philosophic thought. The 
late Stopford Brooke’s beautiful 
book, Theology in the English 
Poets, is not ill-named, and a book 
of Shakespeare’s “higher teaching” 
is as full of high thought as it is of 
poetry. Of Newman’s lyric Lead, 
kindly light, the late Wilfrid Ward 
said in his Lowell Lectures that in 
it “he spoke more truth than he 
could speak in any philosophic 
tome.” Of Spenser, one of the most 
poetical of poets, Aubrey de Vere 
writes: “If it were asked what chief- 
ly constitutes the merit of his po- 
etry, the answer would commonly 
be, its descriptive power or its chiv- 
alrous sentiment, or its exquisite 
sense of beauty; yet the quality 
which he himself desiderated most 
for his chief work was one not often 
found in union with these, viz., 
sound and true philosophic thought. 
This characteristic is perhaps his 
highest.” And these remarks are 
occasioned by the Faerie Queene, 
surely a work of high art. 
Newman, in an essay on poetry 
written in 1829, dwells on how phi- 
losophy, even that most abstract 
department of it, metaphysics, is 
subdued to poetry not alone in 
Shakespeare but in the Waverley 
Novels, and even in Crabbe’s Tales 
of the Hall. “What, after all,” says 
Brunetiére, “is poetry but meta- 
physics made manifest through sen- 
sible images?” And, though they 
teach only by hints and parables 
and brief flashes of thought, we may 
well seek in the poets the materials 
for those interpretations of man 
and his life which, rationalized and 
systematized, we call philosophy. 
And as regards moral teaching, 
though it is no more the primary 
purpose of the poet to teach moral- 
ity than it is for him to teach phi- 
losophy, yet he can scarcely avoid 
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the teaching of morality, whether 
for good or for evil. Listen to Sir 
Philip Sidney: “The poet beginneth 
not with obscure definitions, but he 
cometh to you with words set in 
delightful proportion, either accom- 
panied with or prepared for the 
well-enchanting skill of music; and 
with a tale, forsooth, he cometh to 
you with a tale, which holdeth chil- 
dren from play and old men from 
the chimney corner, and, pretend- 
ing no more, doth intend the win- 
ning of them from wickedness to 
virtue, even as the child is often 
brought to taste most wholesome 
things by hiding them in such oth- 
ers as have a pleasant taste. . . . So 
it is in men (most of them are child- 
ish in the best thing till they be 
cradled in their graves); glad they 
will be to hear the tale of Hercules, 
Achilles, Cyrus, 7Zneas; and hear- 
ing them must needs hear the right 
description of wisdom, valour, jus- 
tice; which if they had been barely 
(that is to say philosophically) set 
out, they would swear they be 
brought to school again.” Yes, 
“hearing them must needs hear”— 
that is the gist of the matter. The 
poet set out to tell a beautiful tale, 
or to immortalize a mood, and be- 
hold he has taught us, because the 
things themselves have taught us. 
But even if his (secondary) pur- 
pose be to teach, why need the re- 
sult be bad art? We rate low cer- 
tain didactic poetry, but that is not 
because it is didactic, but because it 
is not poetry, because the poet made 
himself a preacher or a pedagogue, 
instead of an inspired singer. 
There may be some over-state- 
ment in this contention of John 
Morley, but I think it may be en- 
dorsed in the main: “One great 
creative poet probably exerts a no- 
bler, deeper, more permanent eth- 
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ical influence than a dozen genera- 
tions of professed moral teachers.” 
For as Newman insists, in an essay 
on poetry, though of course a poet 
need not necessarily display virtu- 
ous and religious feeling still “a 
right moral state of heart is the for- 
mal and scientific condition of a 
poetical mind.” And, in proportion 


as his heart lacks that right moral 
state and becomes vicious, the qual- 
ity of his poetry is debased, its 
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beauty is tarnished. Men who at 
heart are morally sound and uncor- 
rupted, command as from its centre 
the whole circuit of poetry. Such 
men were Milton, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Cowper, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Scott, as mirrored in their 
writings—and we might add not a 
few who have flourished since New- 


man wrote. 

—Strernen J. Brown, SJ., The Realm of 
Poetry (New York: The Macmillan Co.), pp. 
117-121. 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE CATHOLIC ANSWER 


“Res Nov#,” the phrase which, 
in an inflected form, opens the fa- 
mous Encyclical of Leo XIII, “On 
the Condition of the Working- 
Classes,” is the Latin for “fa revolu- 
tion,” and so it figures aptly enough 
at the head of a document which 
aimed at effecting a radical change 
in the relations between Labour and 
Capital. The Encyclical called for 
a new revolution in order to undo 
the effects of that other upheaval, 
political in France and industrial 
in England, which, a century pre- 
vious, had introduced the regime of 
“secularism” into both politics and 
economics. Under its influence the 
State renounced the obedience of 
faith, and trade threw off the 
shackles of morality. Hencefor- 
ward, expediency was made the 
guide of the one and unchecked 
covetousness the stimulus of the 
other. Broadly speaking, the Great 
War and the subsequent economic 
chaos were the result. Human so- 
ciety cannot remain civilized if it 
confines its gaze to earth: human 
passions, especially the passion of 
avarice, tend to self-destruction, un- 
less controlled by God’s law. In 
other words, if you do not seek, first 
of all, the Kingdom of God and His 
justice, all these things will be grad- 
ually taken away from you. This 
oracle of God has already pro- 
nounced the doom of Soviet Russia, 
which has tried to banish God from 
Government and industry alike. 
The other secular States, which of- 
ficially ignore, rather than reject, 
religion, and are still largely influ- 


enced by the traditions of their 
Christian past, may yet be convert- 
ed and live. It was for their sakes 
that Pope Leo issued, forty years 
ago, the great Encyclical, the fame 
of which the Catholic world is unit- 
ing to celebrate in Rome next 
month. 

The silver jubilee of its appear- 
ance, May 15, 1916, found us in the 
very crisis of the world-conflict 
which neglect of its teaching had 
helped to bring about, and accord- 
ingly it passed with very little no- 
tice. The reason why, this year, its 
golden jubilee has been anticipated 
by a decade must be seen in the des- 
perate condition of the industrial 
world. Godless Capitalism is bank- 
rupt and is powerless by its own ef- 
forts to regain solvency. We must 
call in help from outside. The crisis 
was already impending in 1891, 
when the Pope declared that “some 
remedy must be found, and found 
quickly, for the misery and wretch- 
edness pressing so heavily and un- 
justly at this moment on the vast 
majority of the working-classes.” 
But, instead of combining to rectify 
this oppression, due to the divorce 
between economics and ethics, the 
Great Powers were then wholly pre- 
occupied with questions of their 
own pre-eminence, and accordingly 
there ensued the world-war, the in- 
evitable result of armed rivalry, na- 
tional selfishness, trade-competi- 
tion, race-hatred, suspicion and 
fear. Once more, then, the Church 
calls the world’s attention to its in- 
spired diagnosis of the world’s woes. 
The prescriptions of the Pope have, 
perhaps, a better chance of being 
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tried, now that the neglect of them 
has proved so disastrous. Anyhow, 
Catholic teachers will not desist 
from urging them, for they would 
be false to their Faith if, having the 
secret of social reconstruction, they 
did not constantly promulgate its 
principles to the best of their power. 

For the time being the clash of 
arms has ceased, but in the indus- 
trial sphere the need is greater than 
ever. An instinct of self-preserva- 
tion has inspired the nations to 
form a League against the outbreak 
of another war, and some sort of 
political harmony is gradually and 
with difficulty being evolved, but 
economic war,—fierce struggles for 
markets, battles of tariffs, the 
growth of trusts and monopolies, 
all the devices that bitter competi- 
tion for means of making money 
can inspire—is more rife in the 
world than ever, with the deplor- 
able result that unemployment is 
spreading and wages being lowered, 
and the proletariat—an ugly name 
for an ugly thing—becoming both 
more numerous and more degraded. 

The danger is the greater because 
of prevalent preaching of false the- 
ories of recovery, based upon a 
wrong diagnosis of the disease. 
Human society is suffering because, 
created for another world, it is try- 
ing to find satisfaction in this. The 
Socialist—I mean the real type,— 
thinking the hereafter non-existent 
or doubtful, can only advise still 
further concentration on things of 
the earth. It was this unbelieving 
propagandist that Pope Leo had in 
view when he denounced the false 
ideals which were leading the la- 
bourer astray. Socialism is the re- 
action of oppressed and unenlight- 
ened human nature against the 
wrongs of Capitalism. The horrors 
of the industrial revolution, when 
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human beings were regarded as ma- 
chines, and their labour was classed, 
with raw materials, as a mere com- 
modity, coming at a time when re- 
ligion was everywhere at a low ebb, 
made the worker an easy prey to 
doctrines which showed the way 
both to relief and revenge... . 

From the first, the Church has de- 
nounced the wrong principles em- 
bodied both in Capitalism and So- 
cialism. She has always proclaimed 
the social principles of the Gospels 
—the brotherhood of man, the dig- 
nity of labour, the fiduciary charac- 
ter of wealth, the law of charity. 
She fought and conquered the slave- 
system of heathendom, and the serf- 
system of feudalism. She was the 
implacable foe of usury of every 
kind. She always branded as sins 
“crying to Heaven for vengeance” 
those crimes of modern industry, 
oppression of the poor and defraud- 
ing labourers of their wages. But 
although her great theologians had 
elaborated the principles of distrib- 
utive and social justice, and, al- 
though zealous layfolk like Ozanam 
and great bishops like Ketteler had 
already begun to expose the evils of 
Godless industrialism, Leo XIII. was 
the first of Christ’s Vicars to at- 
tempt from the lofty and authorita- 
tive eminence of the Papal chair, 
the solution of the social ques- 
tion.... 

In May, 1891, appeared the long- 
heralded Encyclical, “On the Condi- 
tion of the Working-Classes.” It 
was the Church’s challenge, both to 
the Godless economics of the pre- 
ceding century and to the Workers’ 
International which sprang from 
them. It was the remedy proposed 
by the world’s physician for the 
maladies engendered by unChris- 
tian industrialism. It formed the 
synthesis of the Catholic reaction, 
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during the preceding generations, to 
the appalling social results of a 
purely secular outlook in politics 
and commerce. It summed up 
clearly and cogently the _ social 
teaching of Christianity, which, like 
its theological dogmas has general- 
ly owed its definite formulation to 
the presence and prevalence of con- 
trary errors. It was the Catholic 
answer, complete and compelling, 
to the pretensions of the Socialist to 
create Heaven on earth by mere ma- 
terial readjustments. Yet in spite 
of the expectancy of the Catholic 
world, in spite of the long years of 
experience and debate that went to 
its formation; in spite, moreover, of 
the chorus of approbation, not only 
from the working-class but from 
the enlightened and unprejudiced 
everywhere, which greeted it, it did 
not effect any great or immediate 
change for the better in the condi- 
tions which it attacked. The mal- 
ady has proved too deep-seated and 
too inveterate to yield to even the 
most powerful specific. The change 
of the political heart which gives 
the League of Nations a certain de- 
gree of vitality and a fair prospect 
of survival, has not been accompa- 
nied by a similar change in the eco- 
nomic heart. The social structure 
is like a building which has got out 
of plumb through subsidence of a 
part and needs to be overhauled 
throughout. Or, again, like a liv- 
ing body whose various organs are 
strained and abnormal! in their 
working because of the malfunc- 
tioning of one of them. Hence the 
survey of the Encyclical compre- 
hends much more than the relations 
between Capital and Labour, and 
because of its very comprehensive- 
ness, demands the longer time for 
its effective working. The advance 
has to be made all along the line... . 
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Although, as I have said, its im- 
mediate effect was disappointing, it 
has gradually, through the repeated 
endorsements of succeeding Popes, 
and through authoritative develop- 
ments of its doctrine, come to stand 
for the Catholic ideal of the healthy 
human community, wherein the 
rights of God and religion are re- 
spected, wherein the family is rec- 
ognized as the unit and preserved 
in its rights, wherein property is as 
widely distributed as possible, 
wherein a family living wage is the 
first charge on industry, wherein 
all forms of usurious dealings are 
suppressed, wherein liberty of con- 
tract and association, and of con- 
science and worship are secured to 
all, wherein the weak are protected 
and the wicked held in check. The 
Pope is no revolutionary except in 
so far as he demands a return to a 
sane Christian life. He admits the 
inevitability of social differences but 
insists on Christian charity and mu- 
tual regard as the means of sweet- 
ening the hardships they involve. 
He calls in, as every Christian must, 
the revelation of the world to come, 
so as to redress the inequalities of 
human lots and to irradiate with 
hope the necessary sufferings of the 
present. The worker who imbibes 
his principles knows his dignity as 
a man, and as founder of a family, 
and takes his part in promoting the 
welfare of the community, as a real 
contributor to that prosperity and 
with an indefeasible right to share 
in it. 

The Encyclical by the mere 
weight of the truth it teaches has 
gradually secured the recognition 
of the evils it denounces and the 
remedies it calls for. Leo’s succes- 
sors, each and all, have stressed its 
doctrine in many ways. Pius X., in 
addition to inserting in the Canon 
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Law the obligation of paying a liv- 
ing wage, reissued from a number 
of his predecessor’s writings the sa- 
lient points of his social teaching 
and made them his own. To the 
same great Pope it fell to correct, in 
his condemnation of Le Sillon, cer- 
tain excesses of Catholic Democ- 
racy. Pope Benedict XV. in 1919, 
expressly commended “Rerum No- 
varum”—‘“the long time that has 
elapsed since its publication has not 
weakened its force or diminished 
its appositeness.” Through the Sa- 
cred Congregation of the Council, 
his present Holiness has once again 
(1929) reaffirmed the advisability 
of the formation of trade unions 
and employers’ associations, with 
joint industrial committees to pro- 
mote their common welfare. No 
doubt, on occasion of the pilgrimage 
from every part of the world which 
will meet in Rome from the 13th to 
the 17th of next month, Pope Pius 
XI. will once more commend the 
Church’s social teaching, which is 
the teaching of the Gospel, as the 
only means of restoring the world 
to health. 

The times are so thoroughly out 
of joint, not only in regard to eco- 
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nomics but also in regard to the 
whole human attitude towards re- 
vealed religion, that the Papal in- 
sistence on the absolute need of a 
return to Faith and its practices, if 
there is to be any real recovery, may 
seem to many to be hopeless. But 
Christianity makes so immediately 
for human welfare in this world as 
well, that even those who have not 
entered into its fullness can appre- 
ciate its benefits. And to-day in So- 
viet Russia we have a lurid com- 
mentary on the contrary “Gospel,” 
the teaching of Antichrist, which 
should make even the materialist 
pause. Therefore, what Manning 
called “The Four Great Evils of the 
Day”—viz., the Revolt of the Intel- 
lect against God, the Revolt of the 
Will against God, the Revolt of So- 
ciety against God, and the Spirit of 
Antichrist—are producing for the 
instruction of the world their awful 
yet logical fruits—slavery, moral 
corruption, disease, destitution and 
despair. The sound and reasonable 
teaching of “Rerum Novarum” put 
into practice, is our one hope of 
avoiding a similar abyss of misery. 


—Josepn Keatine, S.J., in the Month (Lon- 
don), April, 1931, 
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HEN Daniel Willard, president 

of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, declared in a recent speech 
that he would steal rather than 
starve, some persons and some 
newspapers considered the state- 
ment rather shocking, and novel. 
Ultra-conservatives possibly called 
him a Bolshevik. But, as all moral- 
ists know, the declaration is neither 
new nor nihilistic. In Catholic eth- 
ics, Mr. Willard’s daring proposi- 
tion is a truism. Indeed, Catholic 
theologians would amend the state- 
ment only by ex- 
plaining that “theft” 
in case of dire ne- 
cessity is not theft. 
St. Thomas Aquinas says “the 
goods which a man has in super- 
fluity are due by the natural law 
to the sustenance of the poor.” 
That is to say if a rich man has 
locked up in his home a super- 
abundance of food, and the poor 
man has none, the poor man may 
break and enter and take as much 
as he needs to ward off starvation. 
Of course, it is to be understood 
that the poor man’s necessity is ex- 
treme, and that there is no other 
means at hand to relieve it. 

It is fundamental Catholic doc- 
trine that no man so absolutely 
owns what he possesses that he may 
do with it what he will, regardless 
of the plight of his fellow-man. 
Pope Leo XIII. in his famous En- 
cyclical “Rerum Novarum” quotes 
another statement from St. Thomas 
Aquinas, “Man should not consider 
his outward possessions as his own 
but as common to all, so as to share 
them without hesitation when oth- 
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ers are in need.” When one’s 
neighbor is in dire need, the obliga- 
tion to share one’s goods with him 
binds in justice, and not merely in 
charity. It is not optional to give 
to a starving man; it is compul- 
sory. The insolent question, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” merited the 
answer, “The voice of thy broth- 
er’s blood crieth to Me from the 
earth.” If in the present dismal 
economic condition, a rich man 
should say, “Are not my possessions 
my own? may I not do with them 
what I will?” the answer of Cath- 
olic ethics is, “If you have more 
than enough and your brother 
starves, you are your brother’s 
murderer.” 


OME one has recently said—he 

was probably a _ radical—that 
there is dynamite stored up in the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. 
There is! The doctrine that no 
man unconditionally owns anything 
is potent enough to 
blow up an entire The Dynamite 
economic system. in Catholic 
Indeed there is so Doctrine 
much revolution 
packed into Catholic economic 
doctrine that its more timid expo- 
nents scarcely ever propose that 
doctrine without adding explana- 
tions and reservations and qualifi- 
cations that whittle the truth down 
to the vanishing point. 

The ancient fathers were not so 
eareful. Perhaps because their 
theology had not crystallized into 
a system, or (if that expression 
be objectionable) because they 
were less scientifically theological 
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they permitted themselves to make 
most startling declarations. You 
may find some few samples of their 
doctrine in Dr. John A. Ryan’s vol- 
ume on Distributive Justice. For 
example: 

St. Basil says: “Is not the man 
who robs another of his clothing 
called a thief? But is the man who 
is able to clothe the naked and re- 
fuses, deserving of any other appel- 
lation?” Here is a new slant to the 
question “who is a thief?” St. Basil 
fastens the epithet not upon the 
poor man who takes what he needs 
from the rich, but upon the rich 
man who neglects to share what he 
has with the poor. 

“The bread that you withhold,” 
continues St. Basil, “belongs to the 
hungry; the cloak that you retain in 
your chest belongs to the naked; 
the shoes that are decaying in your 
possession belong to him that has 
no shoes; the gold that you have 
hidden in the ground belongs to the 
indigent. Wherefore, as often as 
you were able to help men and re- 
fused, so often you did them wrong.” 
Give that phrase “gold hidden in the 
ground” a modern twist; say “se- 
curities locked up in the bank” and 
then tell the rich man that they be- 
long not to him but to some one 
who is desperately poor. To be 
specific, tell him they belong to some 
one of the six million unemployed 
who have been pounding the pave- 
ment daily for the last two years, 
looking for work that doesn’t exist. 
Tell that to the rich man, but be 
prepared to dodge his wrath—per- 
haps some tangible ponderable evi- 
dence of his wrath. 

Oh, yes, of course, to suit the 
ultra-accurate you must make 
abundant explanations and diminu- 
tions of your meaning. But it is 
significant that St. Basil didn’t con- 
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descend to water down his doctrine. 
Perhaps he was, as we have sur- 
mised, a trifle unscientific, though 
to tell the truth, he is a “Doctor of 
the Church” and hence a recognized 
theological authority. Perhaps, on 
the other hand, he was so much 
nearer the source of Christianity 
than we, that he expresses the pris- 
tine doctrine without provisos bet- 
ter than we do with all our trim- 
ming. 

Take next the greatest doctor of 
them all, St. Augustine. He says: 
“The superfluities of the rich are 
the necessities of the poor. They 
who possess superfluities possess 
the goods of others.” 

There is more dynamite—or shall 
we say T. N. T.? Those who 
have more than they need are hold- 
ing what doesn’t really belong to 
them. The rich man possesses the 
poor man’s goods. Do I hear some 
one cry “Rhetoric! Oratory! Hyper- 
bole!” Perhaps so, but St. Augus- 
tine didn’t think so. You will find 
no qualifying clauses in his text. 
Nor will you find 
them in his Retrac- 
tationes. I venture 
to suppose that if 
he had been chal- 
lenged, he would 
have said, “Quod scripsi, scripsi; 
I have said it, and I don’t retract; 
the man who has too much has 
what belongs to the man who has 
too little; let the statement stand.” 

And now St. Ambrose, the teach- 
er of St. Augustine: “The earth be- 
longs to all; not to the rich. But 
those who possess their share are 
fewer than those who do not. 
Therefore, you are paying a debt, 
not bestowing a gift” (when you 
share what you have with the poor). 
A pope, a great pope, Gregory I. 
says the same thing, in almost the 
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same words: “When we give neces- 
sities to the needy, we do not be- 
stow upon them our goods; we re- 
turn to them their own; we pay a 
debt of justice rather than of 
mercy.” 

The testimony accumulates. If 
only one of the fathers had made 
these extreme statements, we could 
correct him by referring to the oth- 
ers. But they all seem to concur. 
The agreement is significant, to say 
the least. 


UT perhaps the most daring, 
most sweeping and most un- 
compromising statement is that of 
St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop of 
Constantinople in the fourth cen- 
tury. “No one is able,” he says, “to 
become rich without injustice... . 
‘What,’ you say, ‘if one received 
goods by heredity? The goods 
which he received were gathered to- 
gether through iniquity. For his 
forefathers did not get their wealth 
from Adam: they must have been 
preceded by many other possessors, 
among whom many a one had 
seized goods that belonged to his 
neighbor.” 

It reminds me of the startling in- 
dictment of royalty and aristocracy 
written in a later century by Pope 
Gregory VII., Hildebrand. In the 
bull excommunicating the Emperor 
Henry IV., he says, “Who is there 
that does not know that dukes and 
princes had their beginnings with 
those who, ignoring God, by pride 
and rapine, by perfidy and murder 
and in fine by all manner of crimes, 
driven by cupidity and presump- 
tion dared to dominate over men 
who were by nature their equals?” 
If Hildebrand were alive to-day, I 
imagine he would speak as fiercely 
of the usurpation of wealth as he 
spoke in the eleventh century of the 
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usurpation of power. Fortunes as 
well as thrones have been built upon 
pride and rapine and cupidity. 

St. Chrysostom continues: “Tell 
me, whence are you rich? From 
whom have you received? From 
your grandfather, you say; from 
your father. Are you able to show, 
ascending in the order of genera- 
tion, that that possession is just 
throughout the whole series of pre- 
ceding generations? Its beginnings 
and root grew necessarily out of 
injustice. Why? Because God did 
not make this man rich and that 
man poor from the beginning. Nor, 
when He created the world, did He 
allot much treasure to one man, and 
forbid another to seek any. He 
gave the same earth to be cultivated 
by all. Since, therefore, His bounty 
is common, how comes it that you 
have so many fields, and your 
neighbor not even a clod of earth? 
... But I shall not go into this mat- 
ter too deeply. Riches may be just, 
and free from all robbery; nor are 
you at fault if your father was a 
robber. You possess, indeed, the 
results of plunder, but you have 
not plundered. Granted even that 
your father despoiled no one, but 
extracted his gold from the earth, 
what then? Are riches therefore 
good? By no means. ‘But they are 
not evil,’ you say. If they were not 
acquired through avarice or vio- 
lence they are not evil, provided that 
they are shared with the needy; if 
they are not thus shared, they are 
evil and dangerous. . . . Is it not 
wrong to hold in exclusive posses- 
sion the Lord’s goods, and to enjoy 
alone that which is common? Are 
not the earth and the fullness there- 
of the Lord’s? If, therefore, our 
possessions are the common gift of 
the Lord, they belong also to our 
fellows; for all the things of the 
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Lord are common... . Behold, the 
economy of God... . He made cer- 
tain things common, to teach the 
human race modesty. Such are the 
air, sun, water, earth, heaven, sea, 
light, stars. He distributed all these 
things equally as among brothers. 
. . . How can he who has riches be 
just? He certainly 
is not. He is good 
only if he distributes 
them to others: if he 
is without riches he is good; if he 
distributes to others he is good; but 
as long as he retains them, he is not 
good.” 

It is easy to minimize the impor- 
tance of these smashing statements 
by alleging the fact that St. John 
Chrysostom was an orator, and that 
he seldom denied himself the ora- 
tor’s privilege of hyperbole. And 
indeed to be entirely fair, I suppose 
we must say with Dr. Ryan: “When 
the Fathers lived, theology had not 
been systematized nor given a pre- 
cise terminology; consequently, they 
did not always make exact distinc- 
tions between the different classes 
of virtues and obligations.” Also, 
“the Patristic passages that we have 
quoted, and others of like import, 
were mostly contained in sermons 
addressed to the rich, and conse- 
quently were expressed in hortatory 
rather than scientific terms. More- 
over, the needs of the time which 
the rich were exhorted to relieve 
were probably so urgent that they 
could correctly be classed as ex- 
treme, and therefore would give 
rise to an obligation of justice on 
the part of those who possessed su- 
perflous wealth at least, in the great 
majority of instances. 

“The truly important fact of the 
whole situation is that both the Fa- 
thers and the later authorities of 
the Church regard the task of dis- 
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tributing superfluous goods as one 
of strict moral obligation, which in 
serious cases is binding under pain 
of grievous sin. Whether it falls 
under the head of justice, or under 
that of charity, is of no great prac- 
tical consequence.” 

If one would go a little further 
into this question without being 
able to delve deep 
into the vast ocean 
of patristic litera- 
ture, he may read a 
small volume, also 
by Dr. Ryan, entitled 
Alleged Socialism of the Church Fa- 
thers, from which my last two quo- 
tations are taken. But when all 
necessary explanations and qualifi- 
cations are made, the Catholic doc- 
trine remains potent enough to blast 
the confidence of the selfish rich, if 
not to provide the impetus for an 
economic and social revolution. 


Positis 
Ponendis, 
Still 
Dynamite 


E subject bristles with dan- 
gers, and perhaps the chief dan- 
ger is that into which the agitator 
is most likely to fall, the danger of 
overemphasis and loss of rational 
balance. It may be well therefore 
to quote a littke more completely 
the unemotional statement of Cath- 
olic doctrine concerning the respon- 
sibility of the rich, from St. Thom- 
as Aquinas, as careful a wielder of 
words as ever wrote. He says, “Ac- 
cording to the order of nature insti- 
tuted by Divine Providence, the 
goods of the earth are designed to 
supply the needs of men. The divi- 
sion of goods and their appropria- 
tion through human law do not 
thwart this purpose. Therefore, 
the goods which a man has in su- 
perfluity are due by the natural law 
to the sustenance of the poor.” 
“Due by the natural law”! 
There once again is the dynamite 
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in the doctrine of the Church. Com- 
mentators may debate, as Dr. Ryan 
says, whether St. Thomas means 
that the rich man’s superfluity is 
due to the poor in justice or in char- 
ity. It matters not. The all-impor- 
tant factisthatitisdue. St. Thomas 
used the word debetur, “it is owed,” 
“it belongs to.” 

Pope Leo XIII., in the oft-quoted 
and as yet incomparable Encyclical 
“On the Condition of the Work- 
ing-Classes,” already referred to, 
teaches that the rich man is bound 
in justice and not merely in char- 

ity to share his 


Aquinas goods with the poor 
and Leo in cases of extreme 
and Christ necessity, and in an 


earlier Encyclical, 
“On Socialism, Communism, Nihil- 
ism,” he had said, “The Church lays 
the rich under strict command” (I 
italicize) “to give their superfluity 
to the poor.” 

When Christ commanded that 
man should love his neighbor, the 
Pharisee, in an attempt to quibble, 
demanded to know “Who is my 
neighbor?” The answer, as all 
the world knows, is a classic in the 
literature of social relations. Now- 
adays, I dare say, men of Pharisa- 
ical temper, still eager to squirm 
away from obvious duty, ask, “But 
what is meant by ‘extreme neces- 
sity?’” A good many rich seem to 
understand by “necessity” nothing 
short of calamity. It takes an earth- 
quake to open their vaults, mass 
starvation to loosen their purse- 
strings. Even then they say, “I 
give in the spirit of charity; not that 
I feel myself bound in justice. I 
reject the theory that my goods be- 
long to the poor. They belong to 
me. I give them or withhold them 
as I please. In case of catastrophe, 
a flood, a conflagration, a world 
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war, I am pleased to be generous. 
But if some agitator tells me that 
I must give, I will assert my abso- 
lute ownership by withholding or 
withdrawing my gift.” That man 
thinks he is rejecting communism. 
He is, in fact, rejecting Catholicism. 


PEAKING of “extreme neces- 

sity,”—no dispassionate observ- 
er will deny that here and now in 
America (not to speak of the rest 
of the world) there is an economic 
condition amounting to a real ca- 
lamity. Politicians who saw fit to 
pooh-pooh the depression for many 
months after it began, have at last 
been obliged to change their tune. 
Even when the whole land was 
filled with unemployment and con- 
sequent destitution, some of them, 
with criminal insincerity, stoutly 
denied the crisis. As prophets and 
as statesmen they are forever dis- 
credited. They “played politics 
with human misery.” To borrow 
the powerful words of the ancient 
prophet, they were placed as watch- 
men upon a tower in Israel. They 
saw the sword coming. But they 
failed to sound the warning. The 
blood of the people will be required 
at their hands. But now the ca- 
tastrophe is universal and undeni- 
able. An emergency exists if ever 
there was one. The time has ar- 
rived when the goods of the rich 
are required for the relief of the 
poor. With an industrial crisis of 
a year and a half’s duration, and 
with six million workers unem- 
ployed, the government would be 
justified in levying a tax upon the 
rich to relieve the destitution of the 
poor. The justice of an income tax 
has perforce been recognized. The 
justice of an inheritance tax, an 
excess profits tax, and half a 
dozen other relatively novel forms 
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of taxation has been admitted. 
Therefore, the justice of what might 
be called an equilibrium tax, to es- 
tablish and to maintain some kind 
of balance between great riches and 
dire poverty, can hardly be denied. 
Whether the government imposes 
such a tax or not (of course it will 
not, just yet) the Catholic doctrine 
remains: the rich are always bound 
in charity and in time of crisis they 
are bound in justice to share their 
excess goods with the poor. That 
is to say (speaking now a language 
that all Catholics will understand 
and repeating Dr. Ryan’s carefully 
considered words), “the duty of dis- 
tributing superfluous goods is re- 
garded both by the fathers and by 
the later authorities of the Church 
as one of strict moral obligation, 
which in serious cases is binding 
under pain of grievous sin.” 

Nor is even that the whole story: 
Dr. Ryan—perhaps I had better re- 
mark for the benefit of some few 
foreign readers who 
are not thorough- 
ly well aware of his 
position amongst us, 
that Dr. Ryan is pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology at the 
Catholic University of Washington, 
a papal institution—Dr. Ryan con- 
tinues, “When the distress is grave, 
that is, when it is seriously detri- 
mental to welfare; when a man or a 
family is in danger of falling to a 
lower social plane; when health, 
morality, or the intellectual or reli- 
gious life is menaced, possessors 
are required to contribute as much 
of their superfluous goods as is 
necessary to meet all such cases of 
distress.” (I beg leave to under- 
score the next words), “Jf all is 
needed, all must be given. In other 
words, the entire mass of superflu- 
ous wealth is morally subject to the 
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call of grave need. This seems to 
be the unanimous teaching of the 
moral theologians.” To support this 
last opinion—that the rich man 
must give not merely part of his ex- 
cess goods, and not merely once, 
but repeatedly, indefinitely and if 
need be all his superfluity, Dr. Ryan 
summons the authority of the late 
Dr. Bouquillon, perhaps the great- 
est moral theologian who ever taught 
in America. 


N spite of the weight of these very 
important names, indeed in spite 
of the unanimity of theologians 
upon the point, there are probably 
some wealthy Catholics who cry 
once again, as they cry whenever an 
unwelcome economic doctrine is 
proposed to them, “Bolshevism! 
Communism!” as they used to cry 
a generation ago, “Socialism”! Feel- 
ing is so strong and prejudice so 
keen in this matter that I hesitate 
to speak in my own name. So I 
hope I may be permitted to reply 
to the cry of “Communism” with the 
words of another unquestionably 
Catholic authority, Rev. J. Kelleher, 
whose book Private Ownership ap- 
peared twenty years ago, fortified 
(like the other books from which I 
have quoted) with the ecclesiastical 
imprimatur. 

“Communists of all classes draw 
their most telling arguments from 
the position adopted by certain In- 
dividualists who, either because 
they do not under- 
stand the question Communism? 
or because it ap- 
pears to serve their immediate in- 
terests, push the rights of private 
ownership beyond all reasonable 
limits. Every attempt to check ex- 
isting abuses which seems to inter- 
fere with present methods is de- 
nounced as an attack on the prin- 
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ciple of private ownership; the 
bogey of Socialism is being perpet- 
ually held up to frighten off reform- 
ers from practically dealing with 
intolerable hardships. This is just 
playing the game for Socialists. On 
these terms the success of Social- 
ism is assured. If there must be a 
choice between actually existing 
conditions and Socialism we can 
have little doubt what the choice 
will be. Socialism must come. Of 
course it cannot remain, but it is 
bound to have a trial, and a trial 
that will cost society dearly.” 

It was in 1911 that Fr. Kelleher 
wrote “Socialism must come.” Since 
that time the prophecy has been 
partially fulfilled. It would not 
be difficult to make a catalogue of 
a hundred measures deemed Social- 
istic in 1911 which are now taken as 
matters of course. 

It is folly therefore to at- 
tempt to thwart social reform by 
calling names. And when the name 
happens to be associated with a 
multitude of false and vicious doc- 
trines, it is not only stupid but 
wicked to fling it in the face of re- 
formers who are as orthodox as the 
Catholic Church. It is a venture- 
some thing—to say the least—for a 
capitalist to hurl the epithet “Com- 
munist” at the whole body of Cath- 
olic theologians, including the popes. 

Furthermore it is unfair to in- 
sinuate that the Catholic Church, 
because of her insistence on the 
fundamental right of private prop- 
erty, must take upon her soul re- 
sponsibility for all the crimes of 
Capitalism. “There is nothing to 
be gained,” says Fr. Kelleher, “by 
trying to deny or ignore the obvious 
truth of many of the indictments 
that are being made against present 
day social conditions. Nor is there 
any reason why we should be at 
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pains to justify conditions that have 
been vigorously denounced by such 
men as Bishop Ketteler, Cardinal 
Manning and Pope Leo XIII.” 


THOUSAND times in her long 
history, the Church has been 
made the scapegoat for the sins of 
emperors and kings, simply because 
she has upheld the principle of au- 
thority. But to lay upon her back 
the sins and crimes of despots and 
tyrants, of royal roués and aristo- 
cratic scapegraces is manifestly un- 
just. She upbraided and excom- 
municated rulers who abused pow- 
er, even while she reiterated the 
Scriptural truth that “all power is 
from God.” It pleases her enemies 
to forget her conflicts with kings 
and emperors, and to remember 
only that she made compacts with 
them. Even to-day, 


in spite of frequent- Neither 
ly repeated papal Communism 
admonitions of the nor Capital- 
mistakes and injus- ism, but 
tices of Fascism, Catholicism 


critics of Catholicity 
seem to imagine that the pope is 
committed body and soul to Mus- 
solini. Even some indiscriminat- 
ing thinkers among Catholics seem 
to fancy that because the Holy 
Father came to an agreement that 
settled the Roman Question, he 
thereby made himself sponsor for 
all that Mussolini has done, is do- 
ing and will yet do. To hear 
them speak, one might imagine that 
since the trains in Italy run on time 
and the streets of Naples are clean, 
Fascism is the one and only divine- 
ly revealed system of government. 
Just so; because the Catholic 
Church upholds the natural and in- 
defeasible right of private owner- 
ship of land and of goods, certain 
persons—perhaps some friends as 
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well as foes—appear to think that 
she must defend all the cruelties 
that have been perpetrated under 
the capitalistic system, and all the 
tyranny of “malefactors of great 
wealth.” 


E present economic and social 
crisis ought to be sufficient to 
open the eyes of even the most 
conservative to the injustices and 
the mad incongruities that seem to 
be inherent in the capitalistic sys- 
tem. Inequity in the distribution 
of wealth is so glaring that no one 
can miss it except the wilfully blind. 
Charity organizations are crying out 
in desperation. Employment bu- 
reaus are, for the most part, merely 
cajoling applicants for work with 
the illusive advice, “Come again to- 
morrow and to-morrow and to-mor- 
row.” Parish poor funds are in 
many cases exhausted. The clergy 
are swamped with demands for em- 
ployment and for financial aid. 
Speaking for myself, though not be- 
ing a parish priest I am not in the 
direct line of contact with the un- 
fortunate, there is scarcely a day 
when there is not poured into my 
ears a half dozen 
tales of woe. No 
honest person dare 
deny the widespread 
destitution. Yet luxury continues. 
Even as I write, there is thrust un- 
der my eyes a news item which tells 
of a wedding at which $300,000 
were expended for decorations at 
church and at the bride’s home, and 
of the gifts being insured for $100,- 
000. What largesse was distributed 
to the needy on the occasion is not 
mentioned. Let us charitably sup- 
pose that it was at least a sum equal 
to the value of the wedding presents 
and the decorations. 
And then we read of some one’s 


Inequitable 
Distribution 
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receiving nearly a million dollar 
prize from a horse race in Ireland. 
He was a poor man and doubtless 
many rejoice in his luck, but the 
humanitarian cannot help wonder- 
ing if no one in Ireland could think 
of a wiser way of distributing a mil- 
lion dollars. 

There are motion picture actors 
and actresses with fabulous salaries 
who use their excess funds only to 
go more swiftly to the devil, while 
some millions of fathers and moth- 
ers are desperately wondering where 
to find food for their children. 
While the world war was in prog- 
ress the food administrator in Chi- 
cago approved the feeding of milk 
to hogs instead of to infants of the 
city, and for excuse he alleged the 
ethical heresy which, as we have 
seen, the Church consistently con- 
demns: “The milk belongs to the 
owners of the hogs. They may do 
with it what they like.” 

It is lunacy like this that makes 
Communists. If Capitalism is con- 
cerned about perpetuating itself, it 
had better devise a wiser and more 
humane method of distributing the 
resources of the earth,—and it had 
best be done quickly. 


ESE critical days, therefore, 

are the time above all to re- 
hearse the doctrine of the fathers 
and the theologians about the rights 
of the poor and the 
responsibilities of 
the rich. Particu- 
larly is it opportune 
to recite not only the 
patristic and _ theo- 
logical doctrine of capital and la- 
bor, but the Scriptural teaching on 
riches and poverty. If one sus- 
pects the judgment of the fathers, 
and considers the theologians doc- 
trinaires, he may perhaps demand 


The New 
Testament 
on Wealth 
and Poverty 
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that we test the truth of all second- 
ary authorities by reference to the 
Gospels, the original written source 
of Christian teaching. But if one 
appeals from Aquinas and Ambrose 
and Augustine, from Basil and 
Chrysostom to Christ, he will get 
small consolation. What Jesus said 
about wealth is not less than ter- 
rific. It is a commonplace affirma- 
tion that if we were not so habitu- 
ated to the hearing of the words of 
Our Savior on this matter we should 
probably consider Him a radical. 
Indeed, many socialists and com- 
munists have claimed Him as their 
own. Francis G. Peabody, in his 
extraordinary book, Jesus Christ 
and the Social Question, though 
himself a moderate and reverent in- 
terpreter of the words of Christ, 
quotes abundantly from revolution- 
ary writers who profess to find in 
the Gospels a corroboration and in- 
deed a source of their views, and he 
admits that “these extremists must 
not be lightly dismissed.” Leslie 
Stephen, for example, having Jesus 
in mind, says, “If the man who best 
represents the ideas of early Chris- 
tians were to enter a respectable so- 
ciety, would it not be likely to send 
for the police?” 

Whether or not a respectable so- 
ciety would send for the police if 
Jesus came into its midst, it is per- 
missible to wonder what would 
happen in a “respectable” church if 
He rose in the pulpit and repeated 
the words He spoke in Galilee: 
“Woe to you rich! How hardly 
shall they who have riches enter 
the kingdom of heaven. It is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter heaven.” There is a choice 
morsel for the minimizers! The 
eye of a needle they tell us is not 
the eye of a needle, but a gate in 
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the city wall, a little gate, a postern 
gate through which a man may pass 
at night when the big gate is closed. 
Be it so. It still remains quite a 
feat for a camel to get through that 
little gate. As the comedian-magi- 
cian says, “it’s a good trick—if I do 
it.” It happens, however, as you 
will notice if you look up the text, 
that the disciples had no rational- 
istic theory about a postern gate. 
When Jesus said “eye of a needle,” 
curiosly enough they thought he 
meant eye of a needle. St. Matthew 
says “they were exceedingly amazed, 
saying who then can be saved? But 
Jesus said, with men this is impos- 
sible but with God all things are 
possible.” In other words, the sal- 
vation of a rich man 
is something akin to 
a miracle, and mira- 
cles, as we cannot 
fail to observe, are relatively rare. 
If a rich man can be saved only by 
miracle, his plight is hazardous 
enough. 

In the parable of Dives and Laz- 
arus, the rich man goes to hell, and 
the beggar to heaven. Not that the 
rich man seems to have done any- 
thing ordinarily recognized as wick- 
ed. He wore fine clothes, purple 
and linen. He ate good food. The 
exact words are “he feasted sump- 
tuously every day,” but what was 
called sumptuous feasting in those 
days in Jerusalem would probably 
be rather ordinary nowadays in a 
wealthy man’s home. And one 
might say “what harm can there be 
in good clothing and tasty food?” 
The rich man probably asked that 
himself—if it be allowed to ask 
questions or raise arguments in hell. 
As far as the parable goes, the rich 
man’s chief sin was that he ignored 
the poor man. He didn’t persecute 
him, torture him; he didn’t even or- 


Hard 
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der him away. He simply ignored 

him. But according to the ethics of 

Jesus, if you ignore the poor man 

you end in torment. Or rather you 

don’t end. The torment continues 

without end. Obviously there is 

small comfort in the Gospels for the 

selfish rich. 

As with Jesus, so with the dis- 
ciples who took their doctrine di- 
rectly from His mouth. In partic- 
ular St. James, 
cousin of Our Lord, 
and first bishop of 
Jerusalem, is vigor- 
ous, some would say violent: “Go 
to now, ye rich men,” he cries, 
“weep and howl in your miseries 
which shall come upon you. Your 
riches are corrupted and your gar- 
ments are moth eaten. Your gold 


The Doctrine 
of St. James 


and silver are cankered, and the 
rust of them shall be for a testi- 
mony against you and shall eat 


your flesh like fire.” In this case 
he does indeed refer to those rich 
who have defrauded the laborer of 
his hire, a sin which, as another 
text declares, cries to heaven for 
vengeance. But again St. James 
says “if a brother or sister be 
naked and want daily food and 
one of you say to him, Go in peace, 
be ye warmed and filled, yet give 
them not those things that are nec- 
essary for the body, what shall it 
profit?” And furthermore, not to 
let flatterers and sycophants get by 
unscathed, St. James says with an 
irony which somehow seems sur- 
prising in the Scriptures, “If there 
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shall come into your assembly a 
man having a golden ring, in fine 
apparel, and there shall come in al- 
sO a poor man in mean attire, and 
you have respect to him that is 
clothed in fine apparel, and shall 
say to him, Sit thou here well, but 
say to the poor man, Stand thou 
there, are ye not then partial in 
yourselves and are ye not become 
judges of evil thoughts?” 

All in all, the New Testament, 
though a consolation to the poor, is 
a warning to the rich. Not that 
Christ or His disciples considered 
the Gospel a message only to the 
poor; not that the rich, as such, 
were ruled out of the kingdom. 
Jesus had well-to-do friends. Zach- 
eus, for example, was probably rich. 
But he said “Half of all my goods 
I give to the poor, and if I have de- 
frauded any man I restore to him 
fourfold.” That sort of rich man 
can be Jesus’ friend. But how many 
are there of that sort? 


make an end, let us come back 
to the question with which we 
were most concerned, the Catholic 
ethics of distribution. The funda- 
mental moral principle merits repe- 
tition: the rich are bound to share 
their superfluities with the poor. 
In normal times, when no crisis or 
emergency exists, the obligation 
binds in charity. In times of calam- 
ity, like the present, the obligation 
is one of justice. It is not a mere 
matter of philanthropy; it is a con- 
dition of salvation. 














Mrs. KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON 


OnE of the notable figures in the 
Irish literary revival passed with 
the death, on April 2d, of Mrs. Kath- 
arine Tynan Hinkson, poet and nov- 
elist. Her readers, both in the Brit- 
ish Isles and in this country, knew 
her better, perhaps, by her maiden 
name, Katharine Tynan. She was 
born in Dublin in 1861, and began 
writing at the age of seventeen, her 
first medium of expression being 
poetry. One of Miss Tynan’s first 
adventures in prose was a biogra- 
phy of Mother M. Xaveria Fallon 
entitled, A Nun, her Friends, and 
her Order (1892). The following 
year she married Mr. H. A. Hink- 
son, a barrister, and they lived 
mostly in London till his death in 
1919. Two sons and a daughter 
were born of this marriage. 

Katharine Tynan Hinkson wrote 
a prodigious number of novels, 
practically all based on Irish life, 
many of which obtained a wide 
popularity. But her most notable 
work in prose will probably be 
judged the Reminiscences of Twen- 
ty-five Years, which appeared in 
1913, and which manifests the ge- 
nial and broad sympathy of the 
gifted author. Among the poetical 
works may be listed, The Wind in 
the Trees, Irish Love Songs, Ballads 
and Lyrics, and a Rhymed Life of 
St. Patrick, which an admirer said 
made complete her claim to be con- 
sidered the Poet Laureate of Ire- 
land. Among the many novels 
were, The Handsome Brandons, A 
Girl of Galway, A Red Red Rose, 
The Wild Adventure, and The Ad- 
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mirable Simmons, published last 
year. Of her Irish novels it was 
said a few years ago, that Katharine 
Tynan “has captured more than 
any other living writer, a pure and 
distinctive Irish note, and in this 
sense may rank as the greatest liv- 
ing ‘nationalist.’” 

A correspondent in the New York 
Times wrote of Katharine Tynan 
after her death: “In spite of the as- 
sociation of her name with what 
has come to be known as the Irish 
renaissance, her life and work were 
singularly uninfluenced by the 
frowning cynicism and melancholy 
emotionalism of that school. Her 
personality like her lyrics, reflected 
the springtime color, freshness and 
gayety of the Irish landscape. She 
never allowed the wail of the ban- 
shee to drown the buoyant notes of 
her linnets and skylarks. Like one 
of the breezy, care-free characters 
of her own fancy, she had ‘the gift 
of laughter.’” 

Katharine Tynan Hinkson was a 
frequent and always welcome con- 
tributor to THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
May her soul rest in peace. 


— 
—_—- 





CATHOLIC PoETRY SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 


In order to foster and develop 
further strength in the body of 
Catholic culture and _ literature 


throughout the country, a Catholic 
Poetry Society was launched at the 
end of March, in New York, with 
thirty-three charter members repre- 
senting thirteen different States, 
who elected the Rev. Charles L. 
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O’Donnell, C.S.C., head of Notre 
Dame University, as its president. 
An active organizing committee 
consists of the Rev. Francis X. Tal- 
bot, S.J., literary editor of America, 
as chaplain; Frederick Thompson, 
assistant editor of the Common- 
weal, treasurer; Mrs. Edith Dono- 
van, literary editor of THe CatTu- 
oLtic WoRLp, general secretary; 
Francis X. Connolly, instructor in 
English at Fordham University, 
corresponding secretary; and Miss 
Catherine Bresnan, recording secre- 
tary. 

Other officers of the Society are, 
Theodore Maynard, professor of 


English at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., Agnes Repplier, 
of Philadelphia, author of Pére Mar- 
quette, and many books of essays, 
Joseph Campbell, head of the de- 
partment of Irish studies at Ford- 


ham University, New York, Aline 
Kilmer, wife of the late Joyce Kil- 
mer, and author of Candles That 
Burn, and other books of poetry. 

The Society will publish a month- 
ly magazine of verse and will strive 
to lend assistance in the publication 
of poetical works. 


-— 
> 





CaTHOLIC AID FOR NICARAGUA 


One of the agencies doing splen- 
did work for the thousands who 
were injured in the recent earth- 
quake and fire in the capital of 
Nicaragua, is the Catholic Medical 
Mission Board, whose headquarters 
are at 10 West 17th Street, New 
York. In previous calamities in 
Porto Rico and Santo Domingo, this 
society was able to send prompt and 
efficient aid to the sufferers, medi- 
cines and surgical supplies. The 
director, the Rev. Edward F. Gar- 
esché, S.J., counts on the generous 
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codperation of Catholics every- 
where, to carry the same much- 
needed assistance to the stricken 
population of the Central American 
Republic. 


——— 


BroTHER DUTTON OF MOLOKAI 


In THE CATHOLIC Wor~Lp for Sep- 
tember, 1930, “The Ball and the 
Cross” section was devoted to the 
“Hero of Molokai,” Brother Joseph 
Dutton. This noble Good Samari- 
tan died on March 26th, at the age 
of eighty-seven, after having spent 
the last forty-four years of his life 
in the service of the lepers of Molo- 
kai. Since last July Brother Dutton 
was a patient in St. Francis Hospi- 
tal, Honolulu, where he died, but he 
had expressed the wish to be buried 
with his leper friends, and, there- 
fore, his body reposes in the Damien 
Church at Kalawao. Joseph Dut- 
ton was a layman, but Father Da- 
mien called him “Brother,” and the 
title always remained his by cour- 
tesy. He had arrived at Molokai in 
July, 1886, three years before the 
death of the heroic Belgian priest 
who had fallen a victim to the 
dread disease of those he had been 
the first to serve. Brother Dutton 
never left the island of Molokai till 
last summer when the officials of 
the Health Board persuaded him 
that he needed medical attention in 
a hospital. He never contracted 
leprosy but died from the infirmities 
of old age. 

The New York Times in an elo- 
quent editorial on Easter Sunday 
apropos of the news that Brother 
Dutton, after his long years of serv- 
ice, had left an estate of $300, said, 
in part: “There [at Molokai], he 
formed a close acquaintance with 
the Angel of Death, and as he said 





















in a letter but a few years ago to 
friends, ‘this acquaintance had 
caused personal affection.” That 
may be the reason for his carrying 
a happy face in the midst of the 
misery with which he was sur- 
rounded for more than forty years. 
The world needs such lives to help 
it maintain a true test of values. 
And so long as it keeps such men, 
in Stevenson’s ‘rough figure,’ stand- 
ing ‘in the shoes of God,’ and puts 
such service above riches—unless, 
indeed, riches are turned to as un- 
selfish and noble ends—it is not a 
deteriorating world.” 

May the soul of this noble and 
unselfish servant of God and man, 
rest in peace! 





~— 
o 


GERMAN UNEMPLOYMENT PLAN 


In the dominantly Catholic city 
of Cologne, which, like most other 
large cities of the world at the pres- 
ent time, has an unemployment 
problem, an interesting experiment 
has been tried with marked success. 
It is described in a signed article in 
the London Universe for April 2d, 
as “A ‘University’ for the Unem- 
ployed.” By generous cooperation 
throughout the city, parish churches 
have lent halls and club-rooms as 
teaching centers, and teachers have 
volunteered their services. The 
classes are for young people, and 
instruction is given in religion, in 
languages, business courses, techni- 
cal trade subjects, and also cultural 
subjects like art and music. The 
purpose is to keep up the morale of 
those out of work, as well as to fit 
them for work. A young priest who 
had been an officer of Engineers, es- 
tablished the “University.” He is 
the local president of the Catholic 
Young People’s Society. 
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APOSTOLIC LETTER ON ST. ANTHONY 


Unpver date of March Ist, His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI., addressed 
an Apostolic Letter to Right Rev. 
Elias Dalla Costa, Bishop of Padua, 
which was translated into English 
by the Franciscans at the Monastery 
in Washington, D. C. The Holy 
Father writes of the seventh cente- 
nary of the death and the canoniza- 
tion of the Wonder-Worker of 
Padua, and expresses the hope “that 
this centennial will be observed in 
such manner as to be instrumental 
in no little degree toward fostering 
piety and promoting the salvation of 
souls.” The Letter mentions that 
Lisbon where the Saint was born, 
and Padua where his relics are pre- 
served, will have suitable celebra- 
tions, but all the world should join 
in honoring this great preacher and 
miracle-worker; young people, es- 
pecially, the Pope urges to form 
their lives after Anthony’s deeds 
and virtues, and to forego the al- 
lurements of the age, and to raise 
a chaste and devout mind to things 
good and noble. 


<p 
> 





REVOLUTION IN SPAIN 


EVENTS in Spain have moved 
swiftly since the elections held on 
Sunday, April 12th, when large Re- 
publican majorities swept into the 
municipal offices in most of the 
large cities. The following day the 
Cabinet met and decided to resign, 
and on Tuesday the news was 
flashed about the country that a 
Republic had been proclaimed, and 
King Alfonso announced that he 
would resign in order to avoid 
bloodshed. It was an_ entirely 
peaceful revolution, though army 
officers called upon the King to as- 
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sure him of their loyalty, and there 
might have been bitter civil war if 
Alfonso had not decided to with- 
draw from the country quietly with 
his family. He signed a message to 
the Spanish people which was not 
made public till the next day. 

This manifesto is a _ dignified 
document in which Alfonso makes 
clear that he is not abdicating: “I 
do not renounce any of my rights,” 
he says, because they are more than 
mine—they are the accumulated 
store of history, and I shall one day 
have to make a rigorous account of 
their conservation.” He states that 
he is withdrawing from Spain and 
deliberately suspending the exercise 
of his royal power, while waiting 
to learn the collective opinion of his 
people. He protests that he believes 
he is doing his duty, dictated by his 
love for his country, and he prays 
that all Spaniards may understand 


their duty as well as he does. 
Niceto Alcala Zamora took the 
reins of Government as the first 
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President of the new Republic, at 
least provisionally till a constitu- 
tional election can be held, possibly 
in June, if conditions in the country 
permit. The northeastern province 
of Catalonia has declared a separate 
Republic, with Col. Francisco Macia 
as its president. The plan is to 
make the Catalan Republic an in- 
tegral state within the Spanish Fed- 
eration. The communist and an- 
archist elements in Barcelona were 
creating serious disturbances in this 
section of the country when these 
notes were being written. 

It was noted as an interesting co- 
incidence that the declaration of 
the new Spanish Republic took 
place on the first Pan-American 
Day, when nineteen American Re- 
publics which had been under Span- 
ish rule when that country was at 
‘he height of her colonial power, 
were celebrating their independ- 
ence with special exercises at the 
Pan-American Union Building in 
Washington on April 14th. 














In 1927 THEODORE MAYNARD wrote 
for us the engaging story of his 
spiritual search for the Faith. Now, 
in “A Literary Freelance in Lon- 
don” we have the no less interesting 
history of his literary life, written 
with the same candor and detach- 
ment. Mr. Maynard has been Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at 
Georgetown University since 1929. 
His article “The Problem of India” 
in our January, 1931, number, has 
been the subject of much favorable 
comment. 


Witn the true poet’s_ touch, 
ELEANOR DOowNING, M.A., B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), has succeeded in transfer- 
ring something of the glamour of 
Oxford to her pages (“Oxford in 
May”), which are redolent of its 
old world culture and charm. Miss 
Downing won her A.B. magna cum 
laude from Trinity College and 
holds her M.A. from Columbia Uni- 
versity. She taught for seven 
years in Catholic Colleges and since 
her return from Oxford has been 
on the staff of Smith College. Her 
poems and articles of literary ap- 
preciations have been widely pub- 
lished and she has two books in 
preparation. 


OneE whom our readers have 
known as poet and essayist for sev- 
eral years, MARIE BLAKE, gives us 
“Clouds,” a charming example of 
her art. Miss Blake’s work has 
been published by America, The 
Commonweal, The Century, Har- 
per’s, The Atlantic Monthly, etc. 


Our first new contributor this 
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month is a _ successful Brooklyn 
business woman, at present Super- 
vising Stenographer in the Bureau 
of Highways in that borough, Cor- 
LINS (GERTRUDE) Fitzpatrick. Her 
travels in Europe furnished mate- 
rial for articles published in The 
Spokesman, and her short stories 
have appeared in Columbia and The 
Queen’s Work. She is a member 
of the Catholic Writers’ Guild of 
America and the All Writers’ Club 
of Brooklyn. 


ONCE more it is our good fortune 
to give our readers the benefit of 
BisHop SHAHAN’S remarkable knowl- 
edge of the subject he taught with 
such eminent success for many 
years at the Catholic University of 
America, Church History. His ar- 
ticle, “Pope Clement XI.” is an 
evisceration, as he terms it, of the 
recently published German text of 
Pastor’s fifteenth volume in his 
monumental History of the Popes. 
He has found a worthy commen- 
tator. 


THE sea again inspires CRISTEL 
Hastincs (“I Shall Remember”) 
which is not strange considering 
that she comes of a seafaring family, 
has been all her life in sight and 
sound of ships, and is gifted with 
the seeing eye. 


Our anonymous SISTER OF DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE OF KENTUCKY concludes 
her study of “Early American Lit- 
erature for Children” and leaves us 
convinced that there is after all 
much to be thankful for in this 
much criticized day and age. 
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Tue husband of a Catholic writer 
well known in our columns and 
elsewhere, Harry S. SHERWOOD, is 
the author of “An Agnostic at a 
Catholic Retreat” in which we are 
able to see ourselves a bit as others 
see us. Mr. Sherwood is a native 
of Baltimore and has spent prac- 
tically all his working life as a 
newspaperman on the staff of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. He has 
written for Scribner’s also, and we 
trust will find his way again to our 
pages. We would wish him a richer 
fruition of the annual spiritual ex- 
perience, from which he seems to 
have drawn so many minor bless- 
ings. 


THE richly endowed mind and 
*facile pen of ANNE KIMBALL TUELL 
(“Sir Thomas Browne Again’’), As- 
sociate Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Wellesley College, have fur- 
nished us with several delectable 
literary studies. Miss Tuell is a 
graduate of Wellesley, has been a 
teacher for many years, is a con- 
tributor to the Contemporary Re- 
view, The Atlantic Monthly, Scrib- 
ner’s, etc., and the author of Mrs. 
Meynell and Her Literary Genera- 
lion. 


KENTON KILMER, son of Joyce and 
Aline Kilmer, carries on the literary 


traditions of his gifted parents 
(“Cool Hand of Evening”). Though 
only recently graduated from St. 
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Mary’s College, Kansas, his poems 
have been published in The Trouba- 
dour, The Far East, The Literary 
Digest, The Carillon, and The Bos- 
ton Post, as well as in undergrad- 
uate publications. Mr. Kilmer is 
at present working for his M.A. de- 
gree in English on a fellowship at 
Georgetown University. He lives 
with his mother in Stillwater, N. J. 


ANOTHER department of the mag- 
azine records with deep regret the 
recent passing of KATHARINE TYNAN 
(Mrs. KATHARINE TYNAN HINKsSON) 
(“Poor Miss Rosemary”), for many 
years a valued contributor of ours. 
She leaves a heritage of unselfish 
devotion to Catholic ideals in litera- 
ture and life. 


CominG to us from the pen of a 
native Catholic journalist and 
teacher in Changanacherry, Travan- 
core, South India, K. E. Jos, M.A., 
we feel that “Who Is Mahatma 
Gandhi?” is an authentic interpre- 
tation of that remarkable leader of 
the Indian Nationals and explains 
the secret of his tremendous influ- 
ence. Mr. Job teaches in St. Berch- 
mans College, Changanacherry, is 
Secretary of the Malabar Catholic 
Literary Academy, the author of 
three books, and writes for many 
leading papers and magazines in 
his own country. We feel sure that 
he will soon have a public in 
America as well. 
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Edited by O. 
Har- 


Everybody’s Pepys. 
F. Morshead. New York: 
court, Brace & Co. $3.50. 

Everybody’s Boswell. Edited by F. 
V. Morley. New York: Same pub- 
lisher and price. 

Have Messrs. Harcourt, Brace, in 
giving to the public these two de- 
lightful condensations, solved a 
problem or created one? We 
should say, in defense of the first 
alternative, that they have devised 
a means of bringing the classics 
down to the busy masses who read 
as they run, of tempting with a 
single volume the timid reader who 
exclaims: “Four volumes! Who 
ever could!” And how grateful 
should not these same masses be 
for such an easy and pleasant in- 
troduction of their reluctant minds 
to the Great Cham of literature and 
his faithful and diverting admirer, 
to the much maligned and, as a 
public servant, truly worthy Samuel 
Pepys? On the other hand, we 
must confront the question: Is the 
tendency to be regretted that strips 
a work of its more serious bits, 
leaving only the light and pleasant 
portions to delight the reader? Af- 


ter all, a work of literature has an 
entity of its own, and cannot but 
suffer from mutilation, 


however 





kindly and discriminating. It will 
be objected that the complete edi- 
tions are always there for those 
who prefer them, but the answer 
to that seems to be that the greac 
majority of readers, and by readers 
I mean literary minded persons, 
will seize the easiest edition first 
and put off to a later date the di- 
gestion of the great classic itself. 
And in this busy age, we know 
what the result will be. We have 
by no means convinced ourselves 
with these arguments, and when 
we try to decide for or against 
abridgment, we take refuge in Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s conclusion that 
there is must to be said on both 
sides. 

Coming from the general to the 
particular, we have nothing but the 
highest praise for the two volumes 
in question. Everybody’s Pepys is 
by this time an old friend, having 
made its appearance in 1926. The 
abridgment has been made from 
the Wheatley Text by O. F. Mors- 
head, D.S.C., present director of the 
Library of Windsor Castle, and 
formerly of that of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, which includes 
Pepys’s own library, still housed, 
by the way, in the original cases 
made for it “by Sympson the join- 
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er.” We have always protested 
against the scant justice done to 
Pepys’ character by those _ idle 
judgments carelessly repeated,—a 
very ancient form of broad- 
casting,—in which the chief sin- 
ners are those totally unacquainted 
with the actual facts. We hope 
that this now popular volume has 
rehabilitated the subject of it by 
introducing him for the first time 
to his detractors, though we regret 
to see omitted so much that deals 
with his activity as an official of 
the Admiralty, so many of his 
shrewd comments on seventeenth 
century British politics. Mr. Er- 
nest H. Shepard, whose important 
achievement in the past seems 
destined to be overshadowed by our 
current enthusiasm for his illus- 
trations in Winnie the Pooh and 
the rest of Mr. Milne’s highly di- 
verting juveniles, has lavishly illus- 
trated the work with his delightful 
interpretations of Pepys and his 
circle. 

As for Everybody’s Boswell, we 
own that we have scarcely laid it 
down since it was given us to re- 
view, so fascinating is its content 
and make-up. Here again, Mr. 
Shepard has surpassed himself with 
the charm and the wealth of his il- 
lustrations. Even those of us who 
regard Samuel Johnson as some- 
what less than a saint and a great 
deal more than a hero, can find no 
fault with them. Even when the 
artist deals with highly humorous 
situations, there is never a hint of 
caricature; in short, he seems to 
share our own perfect sympathy 
for his subject. 

Mr. Frank V. Morley, an Amer- 
ican, a former Rhodes scholar, now 
living in London as the representa- 
tive of the Century Company, has 
condensed the original text. The 
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book is much fuller than Archibald 
Marshall’s abridgment, which ap- 
peared in 1923, and which is not 
illustrated. We do not envy Mr. 
Morley his task, for many beautiful 
and familiar bits had to be ruth- 
lessly excised. But no one who has 
ever tried his hand at condensing 
will be tempted to raise a word of 
criticism, and if we miss certain 
passages that can ill be spared, on 
the other hand, we should be loath 
to lose anything that the editor has 
retained, least of all the delightful 
Tour to the Hebrides which has 
been included in the volume. We 
should like to slip a moment from 
this magnanimous position to re- 
gret the omission of the names and 
at least a brief appreciation of John- 
son’s less important writings, which 
seems to us, even in an abridg- 
ment, to detract slightly from the 
proportion of the picture, to detach 
a few vertebre from the framework 
which even Boswell so carefully 
constructed, even though hanging 
his details about here and there 
with varying consistency. Never- 
theless, as the editor has called his 
book Everybody’s Boswell, we shall 
not ask too much of him in the 
way of pure Johnsoniana, and shall 
be content to thank him with sin- 
cere approval for a difficult task 
well done. é. &. . 


Essays in French Literature. By 


William H. Scheifley. Los An- 
geles: Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc. 
$3.00. 

This collection of essays, discus- 
sing as it does novelists, poets, 
dramatists, and, at the end, various 
topics related to literature, will be 
found both interesting and _ in- 
structive. In a comparatively small 
space the author has included an 
imposing amount of really valuable 








criticism, which is, however, at 
times open to the charge of not be- 
ing quite “critical” enough. Here 
and there may be found the typical- 
ly French attitude of tacit approval 
of everything French. Of Henry 
Bataille, for instance, the author 
states that “he has mostly painted 
personages unable to resist their 
appetites—a right that must be con- 
ceded to the artist.” One wonders 
why the right must be conceded and 
who must concede it. And again, 
Anatole France asserts that “Ver- 
laine’s verse is the most Christian 
written in France.” With all due 
respect to Anatole France as a writ- 
er of outstanding genius, he can 
scarcely be considered a competent 
judge of Christian verse. A slight- 
ly jarring note, too, is struck by the 
inclusion of the article on Boni de 
Castellane, the tone of which is cyn- 
ical and to some degree snobbish. 
Of the Countess de Castellane it is 
said that “upright training had in- 
culcated in her an essentially bour- 
geois conception of the home.” 
Does upright training necessarily 
brand one as “bourgeois”? And 
why, in any case, rake up an old 
and unsavory scandal decently bur- 
ied in oblivion? 

With these few exceptions, how- 
ever, the book is excellent. Dr. 
Scheifley has an admirable ease and 
grace of style, together with the 
ability of saying much in a few 
words. Particularly original and 
attractive are the essays on The 
Spiritual Drama in France, The 
French Stage during the War, 





French Pictorial Humor, and The 
Prose and Poetry of French For- 
ests, the very titles of which chal- 
lenge the reader’s immediate atten- 
tion. Of the essays on French writ- 
ers it must be said that most of 
them cause the reader to regret that 
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they have come to an end so quick- 
ly, in itself a sufficient indication 
of their interest. The author hints 
in his Preface of a forthcoming vol- 
ume on French women of letters. 
It is to be hoped that this half- 
promise will be fulfilled at an early 
date. K.E. M. 


Letters of James Whitcomb Riley. 
Edited by William Lyon Phelps. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$5.00. 

To those who consider Riley 
merely a mediocre poet this book 
can make no appeal. His letters 
contain the essence of the man,—a 
kindly, whimsical, gentle personal- 
ity if ever there was one. To him 
every poetic goose was a swan until 
proved otherwise. Remembering 
his own reaction to encouragement 
in his days of struggle he gave un- 
stinted praise to all the young au- 
thors who wrote to him. His editor 
and interpreter, William Lyon 
Phelps, would have us believe that 
his undue commendation of medi- 
ocrity did not indicate a lack of 
critical ability in his hero. But 
when we read the latter’s invariable 
recommendation of Longfellow as 
the guiding star for poets and Mrs. 
Browning for poetesses—we won- 
der. 

The letters range from 1876 to 
1915, yet contain almost no imper- 
sonalities or allusions to events of 
historical importance. As_ they 
were evidently not intended for 
posterity one questions whether 
posterity can appreciate them. 
When Matthew Arnold visits Amer- 
ica we read that after buying a 
newspaper he carefully stows away 
two cents change. When Riley vis- 
its Great Britain we find that it 
rains a lot, that Burns’ house is for 
rent, that he himself has presented 
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several celebrities with copies of 
his books, and that he wants an 
autographed picture of Sir Henry 
Irving. The fault, of course, may 
lie with Professor Phelps’s selec- 
tion of letters, but we suspect that 
the little Hoosier was interested in 
people or places only in their rela- 
tion to himself. 

Nevertheless, to lovers of “Little 
Orphant Annie,” “That Old Sweet- 
heart of Mine,” or “The Raggedy 
Man” these letters, with their ex- 
tempore verse, occasional sketches, 
sudden shifts into dialect or philos- 
ophy, will prove a gold-mine. And 
so, as the poet says therein forty or 
fifty times—“God bless us, every 
one!” K. C. T. 


Since Then: The Disturbing Story 
of the World at Peace. By Sir 
Philip Gibbs. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $3.75. 

As one of the world’s best jour- 
nalists, Sir Philip Gibbs here 
sketches the condition of the world 
since the armistice in 1918. That 
the world is at peace, or even in a 
condition approximating peace, he 
challenges seriously, and draws his 
dissenting opinion from the course 
of affairs in a great many European 
countries. We do know, more or 
less vaguely, that Russia suffered in 
the throes of a civil war; that Ger- 
many experienced a_ revolution; 
that Greece and Turkey fought 
about something or other, with the 
tacit backing of England and 
France; that the Fascisti did not be- 
come supreme in Italy without in- 
ternal dissension; that Poland and 
Austria and Hungary have not been 
any too happy in settling down to 
their new territorial allotments. 
But we have been too inclined to 
shut our eyes to the implications, 
even to the causes of these trou- 
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bles. We had our fill of war in the 
debacle of 1914, and it ended, as 
far as the United States was con- 
cerned, in 1918. 

It is this supine spirit of inatten- 
tion to the problems of the world 
that Sir Philip challenges in this 
book. He is not a propagandist, 
unless implicitly; he is not calling 
for America or England, or France 
to solve single-handed the muddle 
into which we have fallen. But he 
does draw attention to the positive 
results of the nations of the earth 
working in unison in the by no 
means perfect League of Nations, 
even without Russia or the United 
States. 

Intimately connected with inter- 
national mindedness is the spirit of 
Peace, which Mr. Gibbs shows to 
have been fostered only sporadical- 
ly. He points out the fact that dur- 
ing the war, “The Christian 


Churches made no united protest 


against this fratricidal strife.” The 
Pope did once or twice but his 
words were censored and _ sup- 
pressed, and he was accused of be- 
ing “pro-German” or “pro-French.” 
Sir Philip outlines the newer move- 
ments of skepticism and unbelief 
that are sapping the foundations of 
everything good in our thought and 
life. He says that the Catholic 
Church is the only organization 
unitedly opposed to these deleteri- 
ous forces. His statements about 
the warlike conditions prevailing in 
the world of to-day should make us 
realize that one of the best means 
of helping the Church to assume its 
rightful place as the moral leader of 
the world, is for all of us to take an 
unalterable stand against war in any 
form. Our efforts, as members of 
the only truly international Church, 
will be that more effective. 

The disturbing stories of blood- 
















shed and pillage, of fratricidal strife 
and rapine, resulting from the 
Treaty of Versailles, that fill the 
pages of this book should be read 
and pondered by everyone with the 
interests of his fellow man at heart. 
But we should not look upon Since 
Then as the whole picture. Sir 
Philip Gibbs is a reporter essen- 
tially, and, as such, he is inclined 
to stress the sensational. He is the 
author of the war-revelation books, 
Now It Can Be Told and More That 
Must Be Told; they did not attempt 
to trace the history of the war any 
more than this book attempts to 
trace the history of the so-called 
peace. He has traveled widely and 
has been in touch with many peo- 
ple of authority, and he has written 
of what he has witnessed and heard. 
So unless we are in a position to 
controvert the facts presented, many 
of them censored hitherto, we 
should look within ourselves and 
ask, “When will there be peace, 
and whence will it come?” 
J.C.T. 





















Berengar and the Reform of Sacra- 
mental Doctrine. By Rev. A. J. 
Macdonald. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $7.00. 
Berengar (999-1088), archdeacon 

of Angers and scholasticus of Tours, 

was a medieval heretic, who denied 
transubstantiation, and held that 
the Real Presence of Christ in the 

Holy Eucharist was a mere intel- 

lectual or spiritual presence. He 

was in no sense an original thinker, 
for he borrowed his every teaching 
from Scotus Erigena, and like him 
misinterprets the realistic teaching 
of St. Jerome, St. Ambrose and St. 

Augustine. His views were based 

on a false philosophy, which re- 

duced all our knowledge to sensible 
experience, and maintained that all 
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bodies—the Body of Christ was no 
exception—were limited by the 
laws of space. How then could 
Christ be at the same time in heaven 
and upon earth? 

Berengar’s heresy was unmasked 
by Lanfranc, the Abbot of Bec, who 
later on became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. It was condemned by 
many Bishops, Popes and Councils 
for thirty years—at Tours, Paris, 
St. Maixent, Poitiers, Bordeaux, 
Vercelli and Rome. Berengar was 
continually signing professions of 
faith which he at once repudiated, 
but he finally died in communion 
with the Church, if we are to be- 
lieve the Chronicle of St. Martin of 
Tours, the necrology of Angers, 
and the witness of William of 
Malmesbury and Matthew of Paris. 

Dr. Macdonald, a Protestant of 
the sixteenth century Calvinistic 
type, praises Berengar as a precur- 
sor of the Reformation, because of 
his denial of the Real Presence, and 
his defense of the Lutheran prin- 
ciple of private judgment. Instead 
of portraying him as a lone heretic 
with a small following among a few 
intellectual cranks, he pictures him 
as holding the traditional views of 
St. Augustine, which forsooth the 
Church in Gregory VII.’s time re- 
jected under the influence of the 
“sensual and paganizing” interpre- 
tation of Radbert and Lanfranc. 
Our author impudently accuses 
Pope Gregory VII. of inwardly be- 
ing a convert to Berengar‘s views, 
while publicly condemning him for 
political reasons. This is not only 
maliciously untrue, but alien to all 
that history records of the honest 
and courageous Hildebrand. Again 
we are told that Pope Innocent III. 
might have checked Protestantism, 
if he had adopted Berengar’s her- 
esy, and denied transubstantiation 
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at the Lateran Council. In a word 
if the Pope had Protestantized the 
Church three hundred years before 
Luther and Calvin, their labors for 
doctrinal reform, i.e., denial of 
Christ’s teachings, would have been 
unnecessary! Unlike the Church 
of England the Church of Rome 
does not adopt as the Gospel of 
Christ the heresies of its unfaithful 
children. B. 2. 6. 


The Road to Culture. By Charles 
Gray Shaw, Ph.D. New York: 
Funk & Wagnall Co. $2.00. 
This is a book full of good things, 

interestingly presented. Within 
the secular limits imposed upon 
himself, the writer most sympa- 
thetically and clearly presents, not 
a program for the culture “fan,” 
but a cultured man’s reflections 
upon the whole subject of culture, 
its implications, limitations, offices, 
dangers and solaces. The general 
tone of the book cannot be too high- 
ly praised, its moderation is refresh- 
ing in these days of deeply colored 
enthusiasms and love of sensational 
novelties. 

The method pursued is one of 
gentle persuasion and what a lot 
of foolish idols are charmingly 
swept away as the writer proceeds 
along his path, singing the praises 
of true culture! In his third chap- 
ter, “The Practice of Culture,” the 
author deals thus with the Philis- 
tine in terms of sweet reasonable- 
ness and makes him convert; in his 
eleventh chapter he parleys with 
modern art and strives with infinite 
patience to see what our moderns 
aim at in their hieroglyphics. But 
what we like best of all is “Culture 
and Happiness” (Chap. XV.), where- 
in is dispassionately weighed the case 
for and against culture with special 
reference to modern American 
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ideals and activities. Altogether an 

excellent book that hardly ever 
strikes a jarring note in the exposi- 
tion of what, after all, is a matter 
subject to a tremendous volume of 
controversy and about which very 
few indeed have sound ideas. The 
author has not said the last word 
on culture nor even spoken of the 
highest type of culture, which is of 
course that of the Christian gentle- 
man, but he has earned our grati- 
tude by writing so sanely and so 
bravely of that which we all hope 
some day to acquire, though the 
path thereto be no easy one. 

What is to be regretted is that he 
has said not one word about the ne- 
cessity of culture of the heart—-self- 
restraint and self-control — without 
which all culture is a vain thing. 
Here is what two contemporary Cath- 
olic writers think about the matter: 
“What culture does, or ought to do, 
is to give a health of the mind that 
is parallel to the health of the 
body,” says Chesterton in one of his 
essays. Nicolas Berdiaeff writes: 
“Culture is symbolic by nature; by 
that I mean that it creates in this 
life spiritual values which are the 
sign of a life to come, of an eternal 
life of which this life is but the 
preparation and the figure.” 

A. B. 


The Life of Robert Burns. By Cath- 
erine Carswell. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.75. 

A publisher’s note informs the 
reader that Mrs. Carswell is the 
great-great granddaughter of a land- 
lord and patron of Burns. Her 
achievement in this book would 
justify any claim to special ac- 
quaintance with the sources. So 
completely has she assimilated the 
abundant material that the stream 
of her narrative flows full, strong 















and clear, unvexed by ill-digested 
facts, and—one gratefully adds— 
untroubled by the turbid ferments 
of the Freudian school. It is the 
New Biography wearing with grace 
some of the alluring habiliments of 
fiction, but authentic and reassur- 
ing. Lockhart’s standard Life and 
this definitive biography are sepa- 
rated by about a hundred years. It 
is a half century since Principal 
Shairp expressed the wish that we 
knew no more of the career of 
Burns than we do of Shakespeare’s, 
or even of Homer’s; after reading 
this book, however, one inclines to 
the view of Carlyle that “the public 
ought to be made acquainted with 
the inward springs and relations of 
the poet’s character.” Nevertheless 
there is need for the will to refrain, 
especially in dealing with Burns, 
who confessed himself in his let- 
ters with a disconcerting thorough- 
ness. Certainly a golden mean 
might have been found between the 
material cluckings of Principal 
Shairp, his “Pry nots” and “Let us 
avert our gaze,” his solemn invoca- 
tions of oblivion whenever a painful 
episode comes to the surface, and 
the exhibition here of suppressed 
passages in the poet’s correspond- 
ence, the unseemly jail-delivery in 
the appendix of an unpublished 
poem. These superfluous inclu- 
sions and some comments (in very 
questionable taste) from the au- 
thor’s pen, are the only blemishes 
on this admirable biography. 

Mrs. Carswell affixes no tag, she 
offers no pattern to clip the poet 
by, and she spares the reader ser- 
mons or moralizings either Car- 
lylean or Stevensonian. Her back- 
grounds are masterly and go far to 
illuminate the impasse that was the 
life of Robert Burns—on its human 
plane. In her Prelude she sounds 
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with a firm touch the acid dis- 
sonances that conditioned his mor- 
tal predicament—the social, eco- 
nomic, political and religious fac- 
tors that generated the psychic at- 
mosphere about him. This chapter 
with the brilliantly written narra- 
tive of his Edinburgh experiences, 
reveals the tragic fact that there 
was nothing in the era or the en- 
vironment, nothing in his human 
contacts (lumps of chaos, many of 
them, in Carlyle’s expressive 
phrase!) to aid Burns in harmoniz- 
ing the discordant elements of his 
character. 

With brief, illusory intervals the 
clash of birth with genius, of tem- 
perament with circumstance, of 
pride with penury, of the tyran- 
nous impulse to sing with the toil 
of a galley slave, was to cease only 
with his life. 

In presenting the various love af- 
fairs of the poet the author is some- 
times constrained to weave a poly- 
phonic texture. New light is thrown 
on his union with Jean Armour, 
while the half-mythical figure of 
Highland Mary emerges into flesh 
and blood reality. Some space also 
is given to the seeming anomaly 
that this great lyrist could not carry 
a tune. Organized for melody and 
rhythm he was yet unable to co- 
ordinate the mechanism of his 
voice with the music that cease- 
lessly haunted his inner ear. The 
genius of song “piped to his spirit 
ditties of no tone” and these un- 
heard melodies formed the matrix 
of the lyric gems that made his 
fame. Music incubated his art. 
Burns composed his songs in a kind 
of raptus. “For each ecstatic mo- 
ment We must an anguish pay,” 
wrote Emily Dickinson, and Mrs. 
Carswell’s story leaves no doubt 
that he settled the account in full. 
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Within a vigorous peasant frame 
dwelt a sensitive poet soul, a pierc- 
ing intellect and fiery passions, with 
an unsound, unequilibrated nervous 
system as mediator. The author 
does well to omit the sermon. In 
the supreme bliss of creation Burns 
could transcend the tragic limita- 
tions of his lot. With heavenly 
alchemy he transmuted the iron of 
personal agony into the blue steel 
of satire or the gold of song, and 
when he died at thirty-seven in 
debt and poverty, he left the Scotch- 
man henceforward unashamed — 
even before an Englishman—of his 
nationality. He left the Ayrshire 
dialect a classic. M. C. M. 


In Defense of Sensuality. By John 
Cowper Powys. New York: Si- 
mon and Schuster. $3.00. 

In this volume Mr. Powys ex- 
pounds—and at exhausting length 

the sensation-philosophy that un- 

derlay his earlier works. For a 

review of that philosophy, and of 

his book therefore, the reader of 

Tue CaTHoLtic Wortp will most 

wisely turn to a re-reading of the 

Editorial Comment of June, 1930, 

in this magazine, in which the phi- 

losophy of Mr. Powys’ Culture is 
examined at length and with care- 
ful justice. 

Quite simply (it is highly signifi- 
cant that he dedicates his book to 
that great and much-abused man 
Jean Jacques Rousseau) Mr. Powys 
sees hope for us of a hideously 
regimented industrial society only 
in the practice of an anti-intellec- 
tual philosophy. His is an invita- 
tion to primitivism, to the rejection 
of traditional values, and—quite 
literally—to eccentricity. He asks 


us to live not so much by the satis- 
faction of the life in us that is pecul- 
iarly human, but by that which we 
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share with the animal and, at the 
other extreme, with the angel (sic) 
—a mysticism of the senses, a blind 
instinct of the stripped life force! 
One may feel with Mr. Powys a dis- 
gust for much in contemporary liv- 
ing without rushing away from clar- 
ity of thought and standards into a 
fuzzy philosophy of escape—and of 
barbarism, the barbarism of most 
extreme individualism, that of sen- 
suous experience. It were better 
for our hideously muddled world to 
reéxamine the best human achieve- 
ment and the highest human stand- 
ards of its past than fly to the 
fringes of its experience in search 
of a saving way of life. 

Some reviewers have found the 
ecstatic, prolix “cynical mode of 
discourse” of this book “rich and 
complex.” That the life philosophy 
of the lonely, dreaming, icthyosau- 
rus-ego should be set forth in the 
style of a romantic reverie is, doubt- 
less, entirely appropriate. Despite 
some admirable passages, and there 
are many in this book, extremely 
eclectic as it is in thought and man- 
ner, page after page of circumlocu- 
tion and explanation are likely to 
become unbearably boresome. 

The curious student of American 
letters might with profit read Emer- 
son’s Nature and the first section of 
this book at one sitting. The expe- 
rience should be enlightening. 

J.C. W. 


Spain, Its Story Briefly Told. By 
Catherine Moran. Boston: The 
Stratford Co. $2.50. 

The heroic story of the sufferings 
and triumphs of a high-minded peo- 
ple is told simply and clearly in 
these 239 pages, supplemented with 
maps, genealogical tables, an index, 
a chronological list of events and 
a brief introduction by G. K. Ches- 














terton. The reader is_ carried 
swiftly from the dawn of Spanish 
history, before the coming of the 
Roman eagles, to the remarkable 
transformation that is being ac- 
complished to-day. Miss Moran, a 
tutor in the royal family of Spain, 
has rendered a service to the Span- 
ish-speaking and the English-speak- 
ing nations by making this sum- 
mary available at a moment when 
a better understanding is of the ut- 
most importance. 

It is all the more regrettable, 
therefore, that the author has shed 
little light on the crucial, most mis- 
understood controversy in Spanish 
history: the struggle between Chris- 
tians and Jews. Concerning the lat- 
ter, of whom she notes “a growing 
distrust,” she remarks that “it is 
said that no fewer than two hun- 
dred of them were burnt at the 
stake in Seville in 1429, that by the 
destruction of their bodies a door 
of escape from eternal fire might 
be opened to their souls. . . . The 
expulsion of the Jews deprived 
Spain of a hard-working, cultivated 
and enlightened element of her 
population.” 

During the first year of the In- 
quisition’s activities (1481, not 
1429), no fewer than 700 (not 200) 
from all parts of Andalusia were 
burned at Seville. They were not 
burned because they were Jews, but 
because they were heretical Chris- 
tians conspiring to ruin the Faith 
they professed. And they were not 
burned for the safety of their souls, 
but for the safety of society, for pub- 
lic opinion held them guilty of a 
crime worse than high treason; fur- 
thermore, it was believed that the 
souls of many of them were lost, 
since they died impenitent. Finally, 
the expulsion of the Jews was no 
great economic loss to Spain. Only 
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160,000 left (Miss Moran gives no 
figures) whereas at least two or 
three millions of Jewish ancestry 
remained and prospered as Chris- 
tians, real or nominal. As Bernal- 
dez, a contemporary, noted, the 
Jews were not much drawn to labo- 
rious occupations, but preferred to 
live as middlemen, purveyors of 
luxuries, and usurers. 

The later expulsion of the Moris- 
cos, however, did deprive Spain of 
half a million skilled farmers and 
artisans. Yet Miss Moran appar- 
ently condones this act, explaining 
(p. 133) that “it was impossible 
... to bring about the fusion of the 
two races. The two races regarded 
each other with contempt and sus- 
picion, and there were constant 
quarrels arising out of this mutual 
antagonism. The Moors .. . con- 
tinued to resist authority, to plot 
and conspire with the enemies of 
Spain.” All this was true also of 
the Jews, but Miss Moran does not 
say so; nor does she mention that 
it was the Jews who first invited the 
Moors to conquer Christian Spain. 

Despite these errors, and others 
in perspective—notably the white- 
washing of the degenerate King 
Henry IV., on whom Miss Moran 
appears to have consulted Castillo, 
but not Palencia, also a contempo- 
rary—the book remains valuable as 
what it was intended to be, an in- 
troductory outline. W. T. W. 


Shorter Notices—We are as usual 
surfeited by books of apologetic, 
devotional, biographical and literary 
interest, some of them deserving of 
more than the cursory notice that 
lack of space compels us to give 
them. For the vision which per- 
ceived the need of a program of 
study in practical apologetics and 
for the labor which must have gone 
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into the construction of the bro- 
chure The Brief Case for the Ezist- 
ence of God, Number One in a Cath- 
olic Outline Series for Study Groups 
(St. Louis: The Queen’s Work Press, 
75 cents) there can be no stinting 
of praise. When there is question 
of making a start the important 
thing is to move; and Father 
Daniel J. Lord, S.J., has moved. As 
in the case of the Catholic Guild 
Outlines, here too, no doubt there 
will be a steady growth; but even 
as it stands the present program is 
a tangible beginning. With the help 
of a sympathetic moderator, these 
outlines should provide all that is 
necessary for a study group anxious 
to begin training in the art of de- 
fending the faith.—A small and 
well-printed volume of nearly 250 
pages on the Catholic idea of child 
training comes from Dr. John M. 
Wolfe, the Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools in Dubuque, /ntroduc- 
tion to the Study of Human Con- 
duct and Character (New York: 
Benziger Bros., $2.00). The bur- 
den of the author’s message may be 
stated in his own words: “that char- 
acter is not a matter of merely inte- 
grating good qualities in the young 
through mental processes, but that 
it is a quality of the totality of life— 
a growth process, in which the in- 
tegration is not the objective, but a 
means—vitally active every instant 
in a unitary activity—which af- 
fects the whole of life, through sub- 
jective direction and motivation 
through regulative principles.” 
Father John E. Graham’s articles 
in Truth on Non-Catholic Historians 
appear now—largely rewritten—in 
a volume of nearly 400 pages, 
Church History by Non-Catholic 
Historians (Baltimore: The Norman 
Publishing Co. Book I.). As repre- 
sentative writers most widely read 
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and quoted, the author selects Gib- 
bon, Carlyle, Robertson, Macaulay, 
Hallam, Green, Bryce, Guizot, Taine, 
Bancroft, Prescott, Irving, Thomp- 
son, Von Ranke; and by lengthy 
quotations and pointed comment he 
shows how far they fall short of 
fairness and accuracy in dealing 
with things Catholic. This hap- 
pens, in many instances despite 
their own good intentions. Short 
comments are made upon other 
writers although none of their 
names appear in the Table of Con- 
tents or in the too scant Index. 
Two essays by Dr. Karl Adam, 
Christ and the Western Mind and 
Love and Belief (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.35), supplement- 
ing each other, make an important 
contribution to the philosophy of 
history. They deserve careful read- 
ing by a generation grown serious 
enough to forsee the possibility of 


a coming cataclysm, and to realize 
that our civilization is in the grip 
of mighty forces which by direct 
action we can neither combat nor 


escape. Scarcely to be classified 
as light reading, this unpretentious 
little volume will richly repay the 
inquiring student and give forth 
generously the raw material of 
much meditation.—While not an 
historical scholar of the first rank 
like Pastor, Hefele, Hergenrdther, 
Funk or Duchesne, the widely read 
Sulpician professor of history at 
Paris, Rev. Fernand Mourret has 
given us a comprehensive, detailed 
and reliable history of the Church 
in the nine volumes of his Histoire 
Générale de l’Eglise. Students will 
give a hearty welcome to the fifth 
volume, which has been ably trans- 
lated by Father Newton Thompson, 
S.T.D., A History of the Catholic 
Church (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $4.00). He has chosen this 














volume first, because he realizes 
that the English-speaking public 
will be especially interested in its 
estimate of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. 

The first three Marquette mono- 
graphs on education received and 
deserved praise. The fourth, The 
Training of the Will, by Johann 
Lindworsky, S.J., translated by Ar- 
pad Steiner and Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $1.80) deserves 
equal, perhaps higher praise. It is 
a thoroughly scientific study on a 
subject of prime importance, which 
has been often neglected or inade- 
quately treated. The author is pro- 
fessor at the University of Cologne 
and originally prepared his mate- 
rial for educational conferences 
with German teachers. This fact 
has somewhat influenced his style 
and form of presentation, but in no 
way impairs the “scientific detach- 
ment, the spirit of fairness, the 
finely spiritual conception of hu- 
man nature which pervades the en- 
tire work.” 

The almost cumbersome title of 
Father Jarrett’s The Space of Life 
Between (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.00) will be recognized 
by the discriminating as borrowed 
from the preface of Endymion. By 
way of dedication, the author writes 
a letter to a young friend, Christo- 
pher, whose father, many years be- 
fore his death as an officer of the 
Flying Corps, had lamented the 
dearth of books for young men. 
Later he brought a list of topics to 
be discussed in the missing book; 
and here they are, treated in terse 
chapters of less than a thousand 
words apiece: God’s Presence, Eter- 
nity, Women, Love, Marriage, Wine, 
Purity, Our Lady, Hypocrisy, Work, 
Courage, Loyalty, Miracles, and near- 
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ly forty more. All in all the book be- 
longs to a rare class and we are glad 
to have it.—Impressions of a Pilgrim 
by A. J. Francis Stanton (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.60) 
is an entertaining, if somewhat dis- 
cursive, series of reflections on per- 
sons and ideas encountered in the 
course of a rather varied life. The 
author followed an unusual path 
which led from the Anglicanism of 
early days into Nonconformity and 
a Baptist pulpit and finally, after 
long years of open-minded search- 
ing for truth, into the Catholic 
Church in 1921. His intimate con- 
tact with men and movements now 
or of late prominently before the 
public, lends a particular interest to 
the stories and references with 
which his pages abound. 

If nature was the impelling force 
behind the poetry of Wordsworth, 
and liberty the force that inspired 
Shelley, then the love of ships is 
the force behind the poetry of the 
present poet laureate of England. 
In The Wanderer of Liverpool (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50) 
Mr. Masefield tells the story of that 
beautiful but ill-fated ship which 
he had once celebrated in a shorter 
poem. He has gathered his mate- 
rial from the memories of her 
crews, from notes in newspapers, 
and from imperfect records, some 
of which are reprinted in a rather 
long preface. He says, ““The Wan- 
derer’ is remembered to-day, when 
many of those others are forgotten, 
because she had that about her 
which made men mind her. Of all 
the many marvellous ships of that 
time, she moves me the most, as the 
strongest, the loveliest, and the one 
I am gladdest to have seen.” 

Teachers of Freshmen are al- 
ready familiar with most of the 
thirty-six essays brought together 
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in Essays for College English, one 
of the Century Catholic College 
Texts, compiled by William E. 
Brennan (New York: The Century 
Co.). Though its five hundred 
pages contain scarcely a dozen of 
Professor Brennan’s own words, its 
table of contents alone reveals his 
Catholic understanding of the 
teacher’s obligation to expand as 
well as to discipline the astounding 
powers of the student’s growing 
mind. There is no need for apology 
to any critic whose favorites have 
been ignored, since obviously essays 
rather than essayists have been 
chosen to fit an all but all-embrac- 
ing, yet not too ambitious, plan. 
Small wonder that such a book 
should begin with a chapter from 
Chesterton’s Orthodoxy, include 
Thompson’s Shelley, and end with 
Belloc’s “The Mowing of a Field.” 
A half a dozen less notable poems 


of ships and sailors are included in 
this book.—Elizabeth MacKinstrey 
has decorated, with reed pen and 
color, Forty Singing Seamen and 
Other Poems (New York: Frederick 


A. Stokes & Co. $3.50), a new edi- 
tion of six of the poems of Alfred 
Noyes, the unofficial poet laureate 
during the reign of Robert Bridges 
(whenever the “King’s Canary” 
wouldn’t chirp he was ready to dash 
off a poem in honor of a royal birth 
or death). In this colorful edition 
are included the fantastic “Forty 
Singing Seamen,” the famous 
“Highwayman,” the gruesome “Bac- 
chus and the Pirates,” and three 
others of his best. The tradition of 
England and her ships is sung by 
Mr. Noyes in a minor key; his pi- 
rates resemble the pirates of Pen- 
zance. This is a delightful book, 
ideal as a gift for a person who 
thinks that he does not like poetry, 
or for the person who likes good- 
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looking books.—A good collection, 
The Stream of English Literature, 
compiled by George Carver, A.B., 
Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
and Katherine Brégy, Litt.D. (New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co. $2.40), is 
designed for a college survey course 
in verse and prose beginning with 
Chaucer and coming down to our 
contemporaries. Anthologies too 
often ignore Catholic writers not, 
one likes to believe, because editors 
are wilfully narrow but because the 
Catholic note strikes them as “sec- 
tarian” and hence out of place in a 
volume designed for general use. 
The editors of the present volume, 
suffering from no such inhibition, 
present here not only standard ex- 
cerpts but pages of excellent prose 
and beautiful verse which are all 
too little known to college students. 
The selections are well made and 
the introductory notes are unusual- 
ly fine for they are not only in- 
formative but keen and certain to 
provoke the better type of students 
to further reading on their own ac- 
count. 

A College Handbook to Newman 
by Edwin Ryan (Washington: Cath- 
olic Education Press. $1.25) has a 
high aim: no less than so thorough- 
ly to awaken the interest of college 
students in Newman the man and 
his works that they will study both 
for themselves. To say that it seems 
certain to achieve this aim is high 
—and deserved—praise. Dr. Ryan 
first points out the principal facts 
in Newman’s life, follows on with 
suggestions for study, and then 
takes up his writings chronological- 
ly, emphasizing those which college 
students may most profitably read. 
Dr. Ryan writes with vigor and that 
well-grounded enthusiasm which a 
real knowledge of Newman’s mas- 
terpieces inevitably begets. 












Of interest to teachers of high 
school Latin is the new Juztalinear 
Translation of Vergil’s neid, 
Books I.-VI., by Dr. Sommer and 
Mr. John A. Fitzgerald, A.B. (Ilion, 
N. Y.: Continental Press). It is es- 
pecially helpful because of the 
double rendering, one literal, and 
the other smooth, and at times po- 
etic. The present volume is in the 
same series with the author’s trans- 
lation of Cesar brought out some 
time ago, and both volumes are now 
in use in hundreds of Catholic col- 
leges, high schools and academies. 
They are of great assistance to 
teachers, to whom they are sold ex- 
clusively, and are deserving of all 
success. 


Pamphlet Publications.— The life 
story of Mother Seton and Her Sis- 
ters of Charity told by Rev. Joseph 
B. Code, M.A., S.T.D., is most wel- 
come at this time when the peti- 
tion for her canonization is leading 
many to desire more intimate 
knowledge of her heroic life and 
sublime character. It is privately 
printed by the Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul, Mount St. Jo- 
seph, Emmitsburg. 

Other saintly lives of compelling 
interest are those of Blessed John 
Bosco, by Louise M. Stacpoole Ken- 
ny; of Sister Mary Berchmans of 
Thanksgiving, a Redemptoristine, 
related by Constance Davidson un- 
der the title, Love’s Sacrifice; and of 
Gerald Griffin, the talented young 
novelist who devoted himself to 
Christian education as a Brother of 
the Christian Schools, by D. Cop- 
pinger. Thomas Hartney’s account 
of The Jesuit Reductions of Para- 
guay recalls a remarkable page of 
Catholic mission history. The “Ori- 
gin, Nature and Place in the Lit- 
urgy” of Processions, by Very Rev. 
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William J. Gaul, S.T.L., provides 
very interesting collateral reading 
for those studying the Liturgy; Mrs. 
C. M. O’Reilly’s presentation of 
Some Italian Painters of Our Lady 
combines most agreeably biography, 
artistic appreciation and devotion; 
what we may and must believe of 
Heaven and Hell is explained by 
Rev. D. F. MacDaid, D.D., Ph.D.; 
Prayer, by Rev. A. Doolan, O.P., 
and a translation from the French 
of Rev. J. V. Bainvel, by Conn Mur- 
phy, D.Ph., M.A., showing the place 
of Jesus and Mary in the Inner Life 
of a Catholic are helpful devotional 
pamphlets; a study of The Passions, 
by F. Graham Glover, is useful in a 
day when so much stress is laid on 
the emotional life of man; Rev. T. 
P. F. Gallagher, S.T.L., B.C.L., 
shows us Ireland’s Place in the Sun 
very delightfully and Mary A. Brun- 
ning, B.A., tells the stirring story 
of the Jrish Martyrs in England 
(Dublin: Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland, 5 cents each). 

It is interesting to learn some- 
thing of the heroic life of Blessed 
Nicholas Owen who saved the lives 
of others although he did not save 
his own through the construction of 
the famous “Hiding Holes” of Eng- 
land’s days of persecution, as told 
by Rev. E. E. Kilburn, M.A.; Agnes 
G. Coxe has had the happy thought 
to tell The Story of Lourdes and 
Bernadette in simple language and 
large print for children; thoughts 
on Christ Crucified from Father 
Faber’s writings is a pocket com- 
panion full of suggestions for medi- 
tation; Rev. F. E. Pritchard’s How 
to Follow Requiem Mass is especial- 
ly arranged to help the non-Catholic 
who attends the funeral of a friend; 
the story of the Church and the Pa- 
pacy From Charlemagne to Pope 
Hildebrand is succinctly presented 
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by Mother Keppel of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart; The Conversion 
of Her Highness the Dayang Muda 
of Sarawak, to which Father Mar- 
tindale writes the Foreword, is an 
autobiography of unusual freshness 
and simplicity; Fflorens Roch pre- 
sents exceedingly well the advan- 
tages of organizing Girl Guides in 
the Catholic Church, that is to say 
Catholic companies or troops of 
what we call in this country, Girl 
Scouts; the text of the Encyclical 
of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. on 
Christian Marriage is provided for 
the English people by the Catholic 
Truth Society (London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

An Analysis of Pope Pius XI.'s 
Encyclical on Christian Marriage, 
by Patrick J. Ward, with “A Study 
Outline” prepared by the N. C. W. 
C. Study Club Committee, will facil- 
itate the much to be desired study 


of the Encyclical by individuals and 
groups of Catholic men and wom- 


en; Peace Statements of Recent 
Popes, compiled by the N. C. W. C. 
Joint Committee on Peace, follows 
and sustains the first publication of 
this Committee entitled The Chris- 
tian Way to Peace, already men- 
tioned in these pages (Washington, 
D. C.: National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 5 cents each). A valu- 
able contribution in the study of 
those things that make for peace is 
a Subcommittee Report of the Cath- 
olic Association for International 
Peace, entitled American Agricul- 
ture and International Affairs by 
the retiring President of the Asso- 
ciation, the Rev. Francis J. Haas, 
Ph.D., and published by the Asso- 
ciation at 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C. (10 cents). 
The Catholic Mind of February 
8th carries the Holy Father’s ad- 
dress on “The Peace of Christ,” a 
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fine defense of the record of “The 
Clergy of Latin America” and an 
address, “Public or Catholic School 

Which,” developing the Catholic 
theory of education. The issue of 
February 22d gives the practical 
suggestions for “The Lenten Sea- 
son” of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Armagh, a Pastoral by Bishop 
Busch on the Mass as the basic 
structure of Religion, Archbishop 
MeNicholas’ splendid protest against 
pagan propaganda in the press, and 
“The Spirit of the Pioneers,” a to- 
tal-abstinence movement in Ireland 
is explained by Rev. T. Ryan, S.J. 
The words of the Holy Father, 
broadcast “Unto All Creation” on 
February 12th, are preserved for us 
in the issue of March 8th with a lay- 
man’s “reason for the faith that is 
in him” given to a non-Catholic au- 
dience, and an address on “Catholic 
Action” by Rev. Raymond J. Cam- 
pion, which is completed in the is- 
sue of March 22d, in which is also 
found an address by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Armagh on “Modern 
Prophets and the Christian Faith” 
and one by Bishop Turner on “Sym- 
bolism” (New York: The America 
Press. 5 cents each issue). 

Three Great Encyclicals, those on 
“The Condition of Labor,” “The 
Christian Education of Youth” and 
“Christian Marriage,” together with 
“The First Radio Broadcast from 
Vatican City by His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI.,” have been conveniently 
bound in one well printed brochure 
by the Paulist Press, which thereby 
earns the gratitude of many, eager 
to have these great pronouncements 
always at hand. Two valuable pam- 
phlets by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D., Evolution and Religion and 
Belief in God and in Evolution from 
the same press, will clear away 
many misconceptions on this ill- 
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understood relation (5 cents each). 

The Mass, Your Sacrifice and 
Mine, by M. A. Gray, is a worth 
while addition to the pamphlet lit- 
erature on the Mass; in Scenes from 
the Passion, Rev. Joseph McDon- 
nell, S.J., engraves upon the mind 
the drama of Redemption; Rev. Lu- 
cian Johnston’s “Reflections on the 
Methods of Evolutionists” are re- 
printed from Truth in Why Not the 
Jackass?; as also the article of Rev. 
Michael Hogan, S.J., on Clarence 
Darrow’s Gospel of Lawlessness 
(Brooklyn: International Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents). 

We are glad to note a fourth edi- 
tion of Father Martindale’s excel- 
lent booklet, The Difficult Com- 
mandment (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, 25 cents). The Official 
Report of the Notable Diamond Ju- 
bilee Convention of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America is now 
Paul: Wanderer 


ivailable (St. 
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Printing Co.). The merits of The 
World Calendar, as against other 
suggestions for Calendar reform, are 
fairly and persuasively stated by 
Elizabeth Achelis (New York: The 
World Calendar Association, Inc.). 
In Part II. of its “Educational Di- 
rectory of 1931,” the Department of 
the Interior provides very useful 
listing of Institutions of Higher Ed- 
ucation. The Polish Library of 
Facts, Nos. I. and II, treat of “‘Pol- 
ish-German Relations” and “The 
Situation in Southeastern Poland” 
in interesting and informative de- 
tail (New York: The American- 
Polish Chamber of Commerce & In- 
dustry, Inc., 10 cents each). Inter- 
national Conciliation for March 
gives, as one of its “Studies in 
World Economy” that of Professor 
George B. Roorbach on “Interna- 
tional Competition in the Trade of 
India” (Row York: 405 West 117th 
Street, 5 cents). 
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